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Loyalist prisoners reverse their position after talks with Mowlam 

The gamble pays off 



John Mifflin 
Ireland Correspondent 




O Mowlam's 
audacious 
gamble in 
going to the 
Maze to 
address loy- 
alist prisoners -succeeded last 
night when they reversed 
their opposition to the peace 
process. The decision means 
that the Ulster Democratic 
Party will take its place at the 
negotiating table when taTks 
resume on Monday . 

Another loyalist political 
party, the Progressive Union- 
ist Party, which speaks for 
the Ulster Volunteer Force, 
delayed its decision. It will 
make its mind up tomorrow. 

Security sources are, how- 
ever. worried that a Loyalist 
Volunteer Force attack over 
the weekend could derail the 
diplomatic efforts of the past 
week. The LVF is opposed to 
the ceasefire and peace pro- 
cess. and has killed two Cath- 
olics since the murder erf its 
leader. Billy Wright, at the 
Maze a fortnight ago. 

Dr Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, met the 
five-man leadership of die ISO 
UDA/UFF prisoners at the 
Maze for SO minutes. She em- 
phasised that there could be 
no settlement on Northern 
Ireland’s future without talks 
and promised a more impor- 
tant role for the talks sub- 
committee dealing with confi- 
dence building measures^ . 

Asked afterwards about 
prisoners and possible 
changes In parole arrang- 
ments. Dr Mowlam said; “If 
we can get confidence in the 
talks process and if we can get 
progress in the weeks ^ and 
months ahead, within that 
context a number of issues 
can be addressed.” She ruled 
out any benefits for prisoners 
belonging to paramilitary 
organisations actively en- 
caged in terrorism. 

Among the UDA/UFF lead- 
ership she met in the gover- 
nor’s office at H-Block 7 were 
Michael Stone, who is serving 
six life sentences for murder, 
including the wiling of three 
mourners at an IRA funeral 
in 1988; and Johnny Adair, 
nicknamed Mad Dog. He was 
jailed in 1995 for 16 year s for 
directing terrorism as UFF 
commander on Belfast’s 
Shankill Road. 

Dr Mowlam apologised to 
victims' relatives who -had 
complained about her initia- 
tive. She thanked others who 
had suffered but who had tele- 
phoned their support 

She said; “I have listened 
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Mo Mowlam, the Northern Ireland Secretary, walking around the Maze yesterday with the prison's governor, Martin Mogg 


PHOTOGRAPH: CRISPIN RODMIELL 


and if s a difficult balance, 
but I don't want to leave a 
stone unturned. I want to be 
sure we did everything we 
could to keep the process 
moving forward.” . 

Dr Mowlam later briefly 
met IRA prisoners’ leaders I 
and a delegation from the Ul- 
ster Volunteer Force in the 
governor’s offices in their 
respective blocks, TH-Block 8 j 
and H-Block L Among fhbse 
she spoke to was Harry Ma- 1 
guire, an IRA prisoner serv- 
ing two life sentences for the 
murder of two army corporals 


m 1988; and Nod Large, a 
UVF man withfour life terms. 

Whereas the UDA/UFF 
prisoners were reluctant and 
their political parly, the UDP, 
desperate to stay in the talks, 
the situation is reversed in 
the other- loyalist grouping. 
UVF inmates are k***™ that 
the Progressive Unionist 
Party, increasingly frustrated 
with what it sees as its bit- 
player status, stay s at Stor- 
mont But the PUP may now 
be swayed by the CDF's pres- 
ence at Castle Buildings on 
Monday. 


Dr Mowlam, who has been 
accused erf setting a danger- 
ous precedent, confirmed die 
would go bade to see ocd- 
victed terrorists if necessary. 

That position has proved 
controvterisal in Northern Ire- 
land, and Lord Alderdice, 
l e ader of the Alliance Party, 
launched an angry attack last 
night He said that the loyal- 
ist paramilitaries bad byped 
up tiie situation, and Dr Mow- 
lam had fallen Into their web. 
“Both she and they cun clflmi 
a great victory, thoroughly 
ensconsing them as the im- 


portant arbitrators of our 
future, not democratic 
politicians.'* 

Gary McMicbael, leader of 
the UDP, denied there had 
been any brinksmanship. “It 
was a symbolic recognition 
by Mo Mowlam in coming to 
see the prisoners and that 
they and the Issues at the 
heart of this crisis were being 
taken seriously.'’ 

Mr McMichael was relieved 
at the decision of the 
LJDA/UFF prisoners. But he 
warned that the political par- 
ties had better get down to 


work at Stormont. The Gov- talks “by the scruff of the 
eminent's timetable provides neck” and move the process 
for a May deadline when an along. 

agreed settlement is due to be ' 

put to referendums in North- Leader comment, page 8 
era Ireland and the Republic. 

But the negotiations have still v™/,^ ■■ " 

to begin dealing with substan- • 

tive issues. "The main thing ■ •••<-*;; 

is to seize the opportunity . T i \ ! * 

now,” he said. aMHtfr lo w >*? ’£■ 

Gerry Adams, the Sinn , . £ 

Fein president welcomed the Spi|||^ 91 . J r ' 

loyalist prisoners* decision 

and the presence of the UDP i » .* x ; 

at the talks. He said it was up ' • as ^ £ ‘ i : ■ 

to the Government to take the ' t a «[ >■« ; 1. : ■ i 


The Guardian 

success story 
continues 

The professionals’ 
choice: 

The Guardian has 
topped a paf£ of 
leadins figures irt 
the media mci'.str*. 
Asked bjr RIEodic 
Week to nominate 
their favourite 
newspaper, 
magazine, television 
or radio programme, 
the overwhelming 
majority chose tile 
Guardian, beating 
Chris Evans into 
second place.* 

• The latest six-monthly 
National Readership 
figures show the 
Guardian up 7 per 
cent — or 87,000 
readers year on year. 
Younger readers rose by 
9 percent and 
women readers by 71 
percent 

• The Guardian's ASC 
circulation figure fo r the 
last six months also 
shows a rise — of nearly 
2 per cent, the biggest 
increase of any 
mainstream broadsheet 
newspaper. 

• The Independent's 
December sate slumped 
to its lowest ever — 
227,060 copies a day, 
despite an expensive 
autumn relaunch. 
Without discounted and 
bulk sales fts average 
full price figure was 

1 98,752 — the first time 
this figure has slipped 
below 200,000 copies. 
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Interests: wines, spirits and Royals ‘vulnerable’ after 
dodging beggars. Who’s Lie? mishandling Diana crisis 


Sarah HaH 

I T IS an exaggerated tale 
of town versus gown, 
more ivory tower versus 
shop doorway. 

Writing from the former 
about the latter In the -1998 
edition of Who’s Who, Pro- 
fessor George Salmond 
lists among his recreations 
“the daily avoidance of as- 
sorted professional beg- 
gars, alcoholics and de- 
ranged individuals in the 
streets of Cambridge”. 

Pleasures sack as good 
wine, malt whisky and 
sports cars also delight the 

46-year-old professor of mo- 
lecular and micro-biology. 

Yesterday, at his depart- 
ment hear King's College, 
the professor proved elu- 
sive. A postdoctorate col- 
league suggested he was a 
••shy” man and would not 


deny the comments were 
made tongue In cheek. 

On the streets the res- 
ponse was different. “Most 
academics don’t live in the 
real world- and such com- 
ments are endemic in Cam- 
bridge,” John Rees, aged 
41, a computer program- 
mer, said. He described the 
city’s homelessness prob- 
lem as “phenomenal”. 

Katy, aged 18, h uddled 
outside the regency Down- 
ing College, said: "Fd say to 
Wm T <1 don't choose to be j 
homeless’. I’m thrown out 
of the night shelter at nine 
in the morning until seven 
at night, so where am I sup- 
posed to go?” 

Shelte r, the charity for the 
homeless, says the city has a 
serious homelessness prob- 
lem. Spokeswoman Rachel 
| O’Brien said: “With'a popu- 
I lation that’s fairly wealthy, 
there’s a larger problem 


than one would expect." In a 
short tour of the city yester- 
day there seemed to be a 
huddled beggar for every 
college or upmarket tea- 
shop. Each cobbled lane 
yielded another character to 
be avoided by Professor 
Salmond. 

But, despite 95 arrests for 
begging in the last year, a 
police spokesman said a 
crackdown had reduced the 
number of a g gre ssiv e inci- 
dents. Only set axrests ware 
made for begging between 
November 25 to January 5. 

Back on the streets, Billy, 
40. an unemployed welder 
from Glasgow, who arrived 
three weeks ago, proved an 
unlikely ally for Professor 
Salmond: “There are a few 
deranged individuals and al- 
coholics and a lot of heroin 
addicts. Some make a pest of 
themselves; that’s why I 
won’t Sleep In the hostels.” 


Luke Harding 


T HE royal family spectac- 
ularly mishandled the 
death of Diana, Princess 
of Wales, and emerged from 
the worst royal crisis this 
century vulnerable and 
frightened, according to 
research commissioned by 
the G uardian. 

The Queen's live broadcast 
on the eve of Diana's funeral, 
after public opinion forced 
the royal family to return to 
Buckingham Palace, was gen- 
erally perceived as being 

unconvincing. 

But there was also sympa- 
thy for the predicament of 
the Queen and other royals, 
and for princes William and 
Harry, after Diana’s death. 

The findings emerge from a 
focus group organised by a 
market research company. 
One World Research, which 


was asked by the Guardian to 
gauge public attitudes 
towards the royal fhmlly. 

The exercise mirrors that i 
carried out by Buckingham ' 
Palace. Two months ago — . 
possibly at the suggestion of 1 
Alastalr Campbell. Downing 
Street’s press officer — the 
palace took the unprece- 
dented step of asking MORI, 
the polling organisation, to 
carry out research on its be- 
half The move was widely 
seen as the latest in a succes- 
sion of modernising moves. 
MORI'S conclusions will be 
presented to the Palace 
shortly but will remain 
secret 

While the Queen was seen 

by one member of the six- 
strong focus group as “a sym- 
bol of the nation”, she was 
also perceived as ,l now being 
JUddy duddy”. There were 
scathing verdicts on Princess 
Margaret and the Duke of 
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York, and an indifferent 
assessment of the Prince of 
Wales. Only the Princess 
Royal emerged from the focus 
group in an entirely positive 
light. 

The group broadly agreed 
that the royal family was too 
numerous and that the num- 
ber of royals on the Civil List 
should be further slimmed. 

Earl Spencer was roundly 
condemned for charging visi- 
tors £9.50 to visit Diana's 
grave at A2 thorp, the Spencer 
family estate in Northamp- 
tonshire. The arrangement 
was described by one panel- 
list as ghoulish. 

The royal yacht Britannia, 
decommissioned last year, 
was seen as an outdated sym- 
bol of privilege. “They loved 
that yacht more than they 
loved Diana.” one member of 
the focus group said. 

The Week, front paga 
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This course starts with the most basic hun'ian 
necessities, access to air, sunshine, waier ana lane 
From these elements it builds a powerful approach 
to Economics, covering such topics as ihe e J te;t> 
of taxation, the distnbution of wealth, the causes 
of poverty and the primary position oi mu: 

Economic decisions which ignore rhe lundasnen: *' 
laws of the subject are like shots in ihy dad . 
producing inevitable victims oi boom ano bu^;. 
injustice and social division, proliferating r..gnUi:>on; 
and enormous comply »it> 

Without fear, Economics is the science o> weaiti-.. 
justice and harmony. 

The course «s open lo all. 

Lectures start 7pm, Monday to Thursday, commencing 

12th January 1998 

at 90 Queen's Gate. London SW7 SAB. 

The fee b £60 (£20 full time students). To enrol please call 

0171 835 1256 

The School of Economic Science 

P.eqinrrcd Edwcjticnal Charity Nn JltllS 
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Sir Michael Tippett, 1 905 - 1 998 


Death of a 

musical 

visionary 

Little-regarded student became 
grand old man of British music 


Dan Glalster 
Arts Comspomteit 


S DR Michael Tippett, the 
composer who as a stu- 
dent was told by a 
leading conductor that 
he had no particular ability 
but should not be discouraged 
from trying, has died aged 93. 

The little-regarded student 
became one of the most impor- 
tant composers of the century. 
His best-known and most-per- 
formed work, inspired by the 
horror of the Holocaust, was 
the oratorio A Child Of Our 
Time, written in 1941. 

Sir Michael, a vigorous and 
active figure right up until 
his death, was taken ill with 
pneumonia in mid-November 
on a trip to Stockholm tor a 
12 -day festival of his music. 
He died at his London home 
on Thursday. 

Speaking from New York, 
conductor Andrew Davies, 
who organised the Swedish 
festival, said: “He was one of 
the most remarkable musical 
visionaries. His operas were 
very groundbreaking. The 
Midsummer Marriage is one 
of the great operas of the 20th 
century- It is a piece of great , 
depth.*' 

Fellow composer Sir Peter 

Maxwell Davies said: “One 
will miss dreadfully the I 
wicked twinkle, the quirky I 
but profound criticism, and 
his particular kind, gentle 
laughter, full of a profound 
joy. yet encompassing, and 
enfolding the deepest, widest 
sorrow." 


Composer Steve Martland, 
a dose friend of Sir Michael's, 
said: “It is a huge loss but his 
music will stay on. He never 
wanted to talk about his 
music, he was extremely 
aware of everything going on 

in tile world and wanted to 
rtiycnm; it. He still had a 
barbed wit when necessary." 

Known as the grand old 
man of British music. Sir 
Michael was acclaimed tor , 
hi« humanitarian visum. ! 

He continued composing | 
into his late 80s, and became a 
much-loved figure in the 
music world. His music was 
inspired by humanitarian 
and spiritual concerns, from 
the Holocaust to poverty to 
Jung and Goethe. But he was 
also deeply Influenced by the 
co nte mporary, and refused to 
indulge his past achieve- 
ments: his last work, the 
Opera New Year, even con- 
tained rap music. 

A man of strong beliefs, he 
briefly joined the Communist 
Party in the late 1930s and be- 
came president of the pacifist 
Peace Pledge Union. In 1943 
he was jailed for two months 
on account of his conscien- 
tious objection. 

Bom in London, the son of 
a lawyer who later became a 
theatre owner, and a suffrag- 
ette mother who was also Im- 
prisoned for her beliefs, he 
was a late developer musi- 
cally. Be gained a place at the 
Royal College of Music where 
he studied under Malcolm 
Sargent who dismissed his 
ability, and Adrian Boolt 

On leaving in 1928 be took 
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Sir Michael photographed In 1994. Friends remember Us gentle laughter and barbed wit 


up a teaching post in Surrey, 
but It was not until 1935 that 
his first published work, a 
string quartet, appeared. His 
first notable work was A 
Child Of Our Time, although 
It did not bring him immedi- 
ate anrlaim 

His first opera. The Mid- 
summer Marriage, performed 
in 1955, was acclaimed by his 
supporters but attacked by 
his detractors who saw it as . 
self-indulgent and over-cam- ! 


plex. His second symphony 
perpetuated that reputation, 
its premiere under conductor 
Boult grinding to a halt 
His music was saved by a 

new generation of conductors, 
and throughout the 60s and 
70S he main tained a Steady 
output. His most notable 
pieces Included King Priam, 
the Concerto for Orchestra 
and the Vision of St Augus- 
tine. This stage of his career 

culminated hi the highly cam. 


plex The Knot Garden, com- 
missioned by the Royal Opera 
House in 1970, and the Sym- 
phony No 3 tn 1972. 

The symphony marked 
something of a departure and 
drew more criticism from the 
classical music establishment 
as he sought inspiration in 
other sources, including 
blues, jazz, literature and tele- 
vision. Dire Straits, Nelson 

Mandate, Mar tin f arther King 

and Goethe all had an infiu- 


PHOTOGWH: JAIC BOWN 

ence on his later works. 

In 1959 be was made a CBE, 
becoming a knight in 1966. He 
was made Companion of Hon- 
our in 1979 ami was given the 
Order of Merit In 1983. But. 
possibly because of his Eng- 
liahnesa, he never became 
truly popular in Europe. He 
did, however, find success in 
the United States. 

Obituary, pap* T» Loader 
comment, peg* 8 
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Maverick, free 
spirit, humanist 


“MJdhaclTtppettwwan 
example to ms aEL He lived 

life exuberantly, to the fall, 
with * creative energy that 
inspired everyone with 
whom he had dealings. AS a 
composer, the thing one 
learned from him abcrve all 
other things, and more 
clearly than from anyone 




courage to be oneself no 
matter what the fashion and 
what the cost, particularly to 
oneself. His rugged music, of 
a beauty and individuality 
placing it above and beyond 
all of os that follow, will - 
continue to be Jus* such an 
inspiration-” — Sir Peter 
MaxtceUDaDtez composer. 

“He had a vision of the way 
society should be and the 
way music should be in that 
society. He was a socialist in 
an old-fashioned sense and 
music bad a place in that 
because It lifted people out ' 
of the everyday. That is his 
importance. 

Martland, composer. 

“He was one of the most 
remarkable musical 
visionaries ofhte time. He 
will be seen as somebody 
who was ahead ofhls time. 
There was a whom period of 

post-war materialism when 
he was producing work of 
great spi r i t ua l and 
psychological depth and 

power .”— Andrea Dairies. 
conductor. 

“The man who lived the life 
was the man who wrote the 
music, consequently they 
are inseparable. He sits 
very firmly In the 
strongest, richest tradition 
of British artists: he forms 
part of the humanist 
tradition, which is that a 
moral Imperative is 


essential to a work of art. 
but not dogma .” — Orofyam 
Vkk, opera director. 

“He was not only one of the 
greatest composers of our 
time, he was one of themoat 
humaneand visionary 
figures in our artisticltfb. - 

Hetoavesa huge gap. His 
gift was unique: in his 
music he reached outto 
audiences across the world 

and communicated the 
great Issues of life and . 
death, love and hatred. 
Innocence andmatartty.” 

— Nicholas Kenyon, controller 
BBC Radios. 

“His music has a radiance 
and a dense of joy and 
energy which is unique. In a 
fonny way he la a very 
isolated figure in this 
century. His style Isa . - 
curious mix of the modern 
and the archaic. There have 
not been many composers 
influenced by him yet. In 
one way that’s one of fads -: 
strong points: he was 
something of an outsider. It 
was a very singular vision.” 
— George Beniamin, 
composer.. 

“I’ve always been a great 
admirer ofhls work. It hn - 
been fantastic for the - 
musical community lathis 
country that he stayed alive 
so long and so active until 
the end.” — James 
MacMillan, composer. 

“He was a maverick and a 
free spirit He always 
thought in slightly complex 
and naive ways about Ufo, 
but in his music this allowed 
a kind of luminosity to 
appear. I think that’s why 
he appealed so much to the 
young.” 

—Michael Berkeley. composer. 


The weather in Europe 
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European weather outlook 


There wB be soma heavy fafe of snow and It wtt be 
rather windy but southern parts of Sweden and 
Norway are going to become mBder, wWi snow 
tuning to rain. Hghs from minus 10C (14F) In tte 
north to plus 8C (46F) in the south. 

Low CoortriM, Germany, Austria, 


Any early rain to Germany wfll soon die away, and 
tog patches across Switzerland and Austria will flit 
That wB leave a tine day everywhere with plenty of 
sunshtoe breaking through. Highs between 7 and 
10C (45-50F). 

France: 


Early mist to central Fiance wffl deer to leave plen- 
ty o* sunshine In most places, although the west 
will be a little mom cloudy. Highs from 1 0C (50F) to 
the north to 16C (61 F) on the RMera. 


Much of Spain wHI be Itoe and dry wWi periods of 
sunshine. Portugal wilt start off dry as well but 
showers wffl break out, and they are going to 
spread Into the west and north-west of Spain later. 
Highs from lie (52F) to the cool central region to 
19C (66F) on the Algarve and the Costas 

Italy: 


Early fog patches in the north wfll sfcwrty dear. Most 
places w* be fine with plenty of sunshine and Bght 
winds, Highs between 10C (5QR in the north and 
17C <63F) In the sunnier south. 


Television and radio — Saturday 
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Television and radio — Sunday 
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Prince Mohamad bin 
Fahd, one of the key 
players in the murky 
Jonathan Aitken 
saga, last month 
lodged one of the 
largest writs ever seen 
in the High Court. 

Over 1 2 years, he 
alleges, some 
£144 million was 
plundered from his 
bank accounts. And 
now he wants it back. 



Said Ayas, from student to multi-millionaire with fashionable houses and a palatial vachi. 
and (below) Prince Mohamad's claims of how Ayas plundered royal coffers 


Report: Luke Harding, Owen Bowcott, 
David Pallister, Jamie Wilson, Clare 
Longrigg and Christopher Elliott 


Prince Mohamad, moving his court from Saudi Arabia to Loudon in search of legal ruling 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 

1997 folio no. 

Qleen-'s Bsxttn Division 


COMMERCIAL. COURT 


...Between 




HRH Prince Mohamad Bin r ahad Bin 
Abdliazk AL Salt 


- and - 


in 

Sas? Mohamed Ayas 

g( SCJ )|j 

(2) 

Dantele Marie Ayas 


(J) 

Mark Raymond vere Nicoll 
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The verje Nicoll Partnership 
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Leonard Lugsdin 
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On the trail of a prince’s missing millions 


Staff face court 
demand for cash 


A FTER a congenial Houston, Geneva and Riyadh, the missing cash was used to 
break to the Baba- as well as a £20 million yacht, settle the prince's vast gam- 
mas last Easter, the Katamarino. bling debts. As his right-hand 

Prince Mohamad Much of thte, the prince man. Ayas frequently settled 
bin Fahd awoke one maintained, was bought using bills for the prince and his 
morning and realised Borne of his money and he wanted the travelling entourage, 
his money was missing. As Katamarino in recompense. Remarkably, one name is 
one of the world’s richest men He also wanted Ayas’s home, mimin g from the writ It is 
— and the son of King Fahd of where he lived to some splen- that of Jonathan Aitken, the 
Saudi Arabia — he could be dour with his French wife former Conservative MP and 
forgiven for overlooking the Daniele, and their five chU- cabinet minister whose libel 
odd ..$100,000. But the situa- dren, at 40HyctePark Gate in’ action against the Guardian 
tioa as his accountants coolly Knlghtsbridge,' ' "cehfrifl Lon- and Granada television col- 
info r me d him, was much don; together with a deelara- lapsed to a swirl of perjury 
graver. Some g231 million tion that he, Mohamad, last summer. This is surpris- 


mas last Easter, 
Prince Mohamad 


Ayas. meanwhile, accord- 
ing to his solicitor Monty 
Raphael, the founder of the 
firm which successfully rep- 
resented Kevin Maxwell, is 
preparing to "strenously de- 
fend" himself against all of 
the prince's allegations, it is 
possible Ayas will argue that , 
the mlsHing rash waS used to I 
settle the prince's vast gam- 
bling debts. As his right-hand 
man. Ayas frequently settled 


Katamarino to recompense. Remarkably, one name is 
He also wanted Ayas’s home, mimin g from the writ It is 
where he lived to some splen- that of Jonathan Aitken, the 
dour with his French wife former Conservative MP and 
Daniele, and their five chU- cabinet minister whose libel 


paid his hotel bill when she 
was. in fact to Switzerland — 
Is well-known. More baffling, 
however, is the feet that Mrs 
Aitken flew back to London 10 
hours later than her husband 
on Monday September 20 , 
1993. Why not fly back 
together? They had spent the 
night to Switzerland, almost 
certainly with the Ayases at i 
their Geneva home. 

Buried in the appendix at- 
tached to the writ, detailing 
hundreds of bank transac- 
tions across the world, is an 
illuminating entry. The writ 
alleges that Said Ayas helped 
himself to $711,000 from the 
prince's account at the Union 
Bank of Switzerland that 
morning.. 


down an entrance lobby deco- 
rated with tasteful paintings. 
A Chinese minder, seemingly 
employed for bis kung-fu 
skills, insisted Mr Ayas was 
“away”. Mrs Ayas, mean- 
while. was ■‘busy”. 

Over at Kirdford. West Sus- 
sex. to a form surrounded by 
rolling countryside dotted 
with woodland, Mark Vere i 
Nicholl was also “not at ' 
home", according to his wife. 
His firm, the Vere Nichol 
Partnership, is also named on 


the prince's writ The main 
entrance of the company is 
sealed off by a remote, elec- 
tronically-operated five-bar 
gate. 

to Sardinia, Luden Frau 
the prince's Swiss chauffeur 
and housekeeper, says he 
knows little about the writ. Be- 
sides, be is only “a poor man” 
(although the 'writ's detailed 
schedule says he withdrew 
$230,000 from the prince's ac- 
count in September 19901. He 
denies any wrongdoing. 


Meanwhile, in Port Van- 
ban, Antibes, the Katamarino 
bas been moored for more 
than a year. “Mr Ayas used to 
be the owner but now I'm con- 
fused." its watchman. Pat- 
rick, said yesterday. 

Saudi royals often have 
rows with their advisers. 
Rarely, though, do they sue 
them to the embarrassingly 
high-profile arena of the High 
Court to London. The prince's 
barrister, Craig Orr. and so- 
licitor, Ian Taylor, refused to ' 


comment yesterday. But 
other legal experts say recov- 
ering the $231 million will be 
a tricky business. The action, 
which will be heard in pri- 
vate. could grind on and on. 

Jonathan Aitken. mean- 
while. whose spirit hovers 
over every page of the ex- 
traordinary legal document, 
consoles himself with religion 
while the Metropolitan police 
Investigation into his High 
Court debacle continues 
interminably. 


(£144 million), it transpired, owned another three flats rag- tog. Aitken, after an, worked 
had vanished Cram his ac- istened to Ayas to the. same as Prince Mohamad's London 
counts between 1985 and 1997. block. And he wanted back “fixer" for more than 20 years 
And remarkably, the prince, the $231 million, which Ayas and was a close member of his 
who was fond of tennis, choc- had allegedly siphoned off circle- The former chief secre- 
oiate cake and blondes (not from the prince's hank ac- tary to the Treasury is good 
necessarily to that order), ap- counts in London, Geneva, friends with Said Ayas; to- 
peared not to have noticed. Cannes and Munich, deed, Ayas is godfather to Ait- 


O N THE Monday to , 
question, Aitken | 
was obliged to 
return early from 
what had been offi- 
cially described as his “pri- 
vate trip" for a bracing tour 
of Scottish military bases. 
The inevitable suspicion 
remains that Lolicia deliber- 
ately delayed her departure 
until Said Ayas had visited 
the bank. A mere coinci- 
dence? We do not knpw. 
There is no doubt, however, 
that Aitken’s relationship 
with Said Ayas had long been 
a mutually profitable one. 
And Lolicia, It emerged* last 
summer, was hot averse to 
couriering large sums of US 
dollars to her handbag. - 
The writ provides dramatic 
evidence of just what can hap- 
pen when, old friends fell out- 
Last June. Said Ayas was 
placed under house arrefet by 
an enraged Prince Mohamad, 
who blamed him for the par- 
lous state of the royal fi- 
nances. Ayas was incarcer- 
ated at a house in Dhahran. 
with two armed guards and a 
television for company. At 
one stage be disappeared into 
a Saudi prison, emerging, 
shaken, a few days later. Last 
autumn he allegedly escaped, 
dressed as a woman. Mr Ayas 
now appears to be back at his 
home In Hyde Park Gate. 

Yesterday, cooking smells 
wafted down the corridor 
from his third-floor apart- 
ment, and the echo of chil- 
dren's voices could be heard 


necessarily to that order), ap- counts in London, Geneva, friends with Said Ayas; to- 
peared not to have noticed. Cannes and Munich. I deed. Ayas is godfether to Ait- 

Back to the governor's resi- Where, then, had the money | ken’s teenage daughter Vic- 

dence in A1 Khobar. Dhahran, ___________________________________________ 

where he presided over Saudi 

teg.33 Where, then, had the money gone? 

£ S SmSS^'SE According to the prince, it vanished into 
S? the bank accounts of 25 of Ayas’s family 

EfifJSS' and friends, and into associated firms 

dally buoyant as ne once was. 

His legendary abilities to find _ 

ways to spend millions of dol- 
lars a week, his huge entou- gone? According to the toria. Such is- the bond be- 
rage and fewer opportunities prince, whose writ was lodged tween them, Ayas corrobo- 
for siphoning off money from with the London High Court rated Aitken's demonstrably 
oil deals bad taken a heavy on December 9, the cash bad false account of who paid his 
toll. Perhaps some banks vanished Into the hank ac- Paris Ritz hotel bilL 
were getting restless about counts of 25 of Ayas’s femfly Two other players to the 
money he owed them. It may and friends, and into associ- rumbling Aitken saga are 
have prompted his aides to a ted companies, who appear named as co-defendants: 
make a closer scrutiny of his to the writ as co-defendants. Mark Vere Nicoll. an hid 


make a closer scrutiny of his 
assets than usual. Someone, 
lie concluded, had been hack- 
ing large chunks off his huge 
petro-dollar fortune. 

His suspicions fell immedi- 
ately on Said Ayas, who 
•worked as the prince’s right- 
hand man and business man- 


■ ctoc 
I Ayt 

■ whe 
I ken 


ager. Thirty years with the of his notorious hotel hill at 


rit as co-defendants. Mark Vere Nicoll, an hid 

Etonian who advised Ayas on 
(HE defendants in- legal matters, and Leonard 
ctode Abdul Rahman, Lngsdin. a Canadian business 
Ayas’s nephew, consultant, involved to a tele- 
whom Jonathan Ait- communications deal which 
ken used when con- reputedly earned the prince 
struettog a highly fanciful $500 million to commission 
story to explain the payment in 1977. 

otorious hotel hill at Despite Aitken 's curious 


prince had transformed Ayas 
— a dapper, elfin figure born 
to Lebanon — from a humble 


the Paris Rite In September omission, the writ throws 
1993. The cash also disap- new light over his infamous 
pearad into Panamanian ship- weekend at the Paris Rltz in 


medical student into a multi- 1 ping companies and shadowy September 1983. That Aitken 
millionaire who owned lavish j offshore firms in the Carib- lied on oath about his trip — 
properties in London. Paris. I bean and Guernsey. by claiming 'his wife Lolicia 

In the prince’s court 



PRINCE MOHAMAD BIN 
FAHD 

The multi-millionaire son of 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, in 
1974 he became chairman of 
The Al-Bilad group of compa- 
nies. of which Jonathan Ait- 
ken was a director of the UK 
arm. The prince reputedly 
pocketed $500 million to com- 
mission payments on a Saudi 
t ele phone contract in the 
1970s. In 1984 he became Gov- 
ernor of the Eastern Province 

of Saudi Arabia. 

SAID AYAS 

Lebanese-born, but holding 
French and Saudi passports. 


Acted as “a man of affairs” j 
for Prince Mohamad bin Fahd 
between the early 1970s and j 
last year when he was held 
under house arrest to Saudi | 
Arabia by the prince for al- j 

leged fraud. Ayas, who de- j 
scribes himself as "a business- 
man of independent means" 
has bouses to London, the 
USA, Saudi Arabia and 
France. He is also a rinse 
friend of Jonathan Aitken and 
godfather to his daughter. 

DANIELE MARIE AYAS 
French-born wife of Said Ayas 
and mother o? their five chil- 
dren, aged 14 to 22. Quiet and 


softly spoken she lives to the 
femfly apartment off Hyde 
Park and help s administer the 
couple's numerous homes 
around the world. 

ABDUL RAHMAN 
The nephew of Said Ayas and 
also named on the writ He 
was used by Aitken to con- 
struct a fanciful story about 
the confusion surrounding 
the payment 5f his Rite bill in 

September 1993. 

MARK VERE NICHOLL 

Old Etonian Vere Nicholl, a 
solicitor, met Prince Moha- 
mad to 1977 when he helped to 


draw up the contract for a pri- 
vate jet the prince was buying. 
In 1979 he became a director of 
the British arm of Prince Mo- 
hamad’s firm. Al-Bilad, along 
with Said Ayas and Jonathan 
Aitken. 

Both Vere Nicholl and his 
company, the Vere Nicholl 
Partnership, are named on 

the writ 

MAYBOHSAU 

Said Ayas’s sister lives to 

Geneva, along with Nay la, her 

daughter. Alleged in the writ 

to have received more than 

$350,000 paid to them. They 
deny all wrongdoing. 
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1 was rather busy at the time, and when someone from 
G atesh ead rang me up and said, “Look we would like 
you to take this seriously” my reply was, “I don’t do 
roundabout art,” 

Artist Anthony Gormley on Britian’s biggest sculpture 


The Week, page 


If ywfre d Jack Dariefs drafter we'd Hie to he* ton you. How about dropping us a Sne at the Jade Daniel DistBery. Lyndifaug, Tennessee 37352 USA. 

THESE OLD BOTTLES go back to the days when Jack Daniel 
made them to observe special occasions. 

One was for winning the Gold Medal at the 1904 Kp 
World’s Fair. And another, in 1896, on the 100th JH 

anniversary of Tennessee statehood. He even had his {gjjjjn 
nephew make a special bottle for his favorite hotel, 
the Maxwell House, in Nashville. But when it came 
to whiskey, Mr. jack insisted on charcoal mellowing 
every drop. He was too good a whiskey man to 
change that, no matter what the occasion. 

JACK-pANIELS TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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4 BRITAIN 

Some lessons face 
axe as schools told 
to focus on basics 


11m Guardian Saturday 10 1998 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 




P rimary schools wfli 
be allowed to drop 
most of their lessons 
In history, geogra- 
phy. art. music and physical 
education as part of a radical 
plan being prepared by minis- 
ters to concentrate maximum 
effort on the basics of literacy 
and numeracy. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary. is expected to announce 
next week that schools should 
focus their energies an deliv- 
ering a core curriculum of 
English, maths, science and 
information technology. 

He is understood to have ac- 
cepted advice from Chris 
Woodhead, the chief inspec- 
tor of schools, that the Gov- 
ernment will not achieve its 
ambitious education targets 
for li-year-olds if it does not 
give teachers more freedom 
to prune the current broadly- 
based curriculum. 

The move comes close to 
abandoning a commitment by 
Conservative ministers that 
there would be no changes in 
the national curriculum until 
2000. That promise was made 
in order to give teachers an 
assurance of stability after 
Sir Ron Dearing settled a cur- 
riculum war which brought 
chaos in the classroom in 
1994. 

Mr Blunkett is expected to 
argue that he is not changing 
the statutory obligations on 
schools to deliver Sir Ron's 
nine-subject syllabus, plus a 
compulsory modicum of reli- 
gious education. Teachers of 
children aged five to 11 win 
still be expected to “have 
regard to" the detailed study 
programmes laid down by the 


wm: 


m: 


Chris Woodhead: warned 
targets were in jeopardy 


Government's curriculum 
advisers. 

But there will be no 
requirement on teachers to 
follow these programmes in 
fun and no criticism from Mr 
Woodhead' 6 school inspectors 
if the amount of time spent on 
the "minor” subjects is 
reduced to a bare m ini mum . 

Although the details have 
mill to be worked out. this 
looks like a formula to give 
maximum discretion to heads 
and governing bodies. Some 
are likely to retain the pres- 
ent timetable to avoid disrup- 
tion, taut others may decide to 
concentrate almost exclu- 
sively on meeting the literacy 
and numeracy targets on 
which their schools are 

The proposals are likely to 
be welcomed by teacher 
unions, which have argued 
that the broad curriculum is 
bard to deliver in the time 
available. But they could in- 
crease problems for second- 
ary schools serving 20 or 


more feeder primaries if en- 
trants at li get different edu- 
cational experiences, some of 
them neglecting history, geog- 
raphy and other ''minor” 
subjects. 

The decision looks like a 
victory for Mr Woodhead 
over Chris Tate, chief execu- 
tive Of the QnfltftwiHnng p f| 4 
Curriculum Authority, who 
has been warning ministers 
not to abandon a commitment 
to “breadth and richness*’ in 
primary education. 

Shortly after the election, 
ministers promised there 
would be “no quick fixes” in 

pViangiTip the curriculum be- 
fore the scheduled date in 
2000. But they have staked the 
Government’s political repu- 
tation on achieving a big in- 
crease in ll-year-olds’ liter- 
acy and numeracy skills by 
the next election. 

The proportion reaching 
the target level in Tte gUBh is 
meant to rise from 57 per cent 
in 1998 to 80 per cent by 2002. 
The proportion reaching the 
standard expected of their age 
in maths is supposed to rise 
from 55 per cent to 75 per cent 
over the same period. 
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Chancellor and 
Blair ‘fought 
over top taxes’ 


Seumas Milne 
Labour Editor 


G ORDON Brown dashed 
with Tony Blair both 
over his unsuccessful 
demand for a top rate of tax erf 
50 per cent on incomes over 
£100,000 and over the extent of 
Labour's utility windfall tax, 
according to the forthcoming 
biography of the Chancellor 
written with his “full co- 
operation”. 

But while Mr Brown 
backed down over a new tax 
band for the well-off at a 
secret meeting at Mr Blair's 
home in the run-up to the 
election, be got his way over a 
more ambitious tax on the 
super profits of the privatised 
monopolies. 

Mr Brown’s press secre- 
tary, Charlie Whelan, yester- 
day denied the book, Gordon 
Brown: The Biography — 
which was put on sale prema- 
turely in Glasgow — was 
"authorised”. 

He also insisted that Mr 
Brown had refused to talk 
about the bitter events sur- 
rounding Tony Blair's rise to 
power at the future Chancel- 
lor’s expense. 

But Mr Brown is quoted 
directly speaking about toe 
problems of the leadership 
race. And Mr Whelan has 

conceded the co-operation 
d aimed in the book, whose 
author, Paul Routledge. was 
given full access to the Chan- 
cellor. his family, and aides. 

The book reveals that Tray 
Blair was “not happy" about 
Mr Brown's desire to take his 
entire "Inner cabinet” of 
Charlie Whelan. Ed Balls, Ed 
Miliband and Sue Nye with 
him to the Treasury last year. 

Labour sources claim Mr 
Blair was particularly con- 
cerned about Mr Whelan, but 
the Chancellor got his way. 


The biography quotes an 
"observer” of the Blair- 
Brown relationship saying 
that the Chancellor “regards 
himself entirely as Tony’s 
equal" and describes an inci- 
dent when Mr Blair went into 
Mr Brown's office and found 
him on the telephone. 

“Instead of making his ex- 
cuses and putting down the 
telephone to speak to his boss, 
Brown carried on his conver- 
sation and kept Blair waiting 
until he had finished.” 

The success of parliamen- 
tary candidates linked with 
Mr Brown — rather than with 
Mr Biair — is also high- 
lighted in toe biography, due 
to be published nmrt month. 

Commenting on the selec- 
tion of Yvette Cooper — part- 
ner of Mr Brown’s economics 
adviser, Ed Bans — for the 
safe seat of Pontefract and 
Castleford, In preference to 
Mr Blair’s economics adviser, 
Derek Scott, the author com- 
ments: “Being close to Gor- 
don Brown was dearly less of 
an impediment in traditional- 
ist circles than proximity to : 
the leader himself." 

The Chancellor’s various 
spats and rivalries with other 
ministers are recounted. 

Foreign Secretary Robin 
Cook 1s described as a man 
who would "cross the road to 
have a fight with Brown" and 
John Prescott the Deputy 
Prime Minister Is said to 
have been “sniping” at the 
future Chancellor in a politi- 
cal turf war. 

Senior Labour figures yes- 
terday expressed bemuse- 
ment as to why the Chancel- 
lor and his “camp” co- 
operated with the book. 
“Having lost the last leader- 
ship election," one said, “they 
show every sign of preparing 
for the next one." 


Ski Hotline 


The latest snow and 
weather reports from 
200+ resorts in Europe and 
North America. 



By phone, calk 

0891 002 006 


By fax. calk 

Ifrom the handset of your fax machine) 

0897 500 636 


For a full list of 200+ resorts & codes, 
call: 

0990 393 305 


C*u£TO 0B91 INos . con 50p pgr mv« n *u. nas. Cnlls to 0807 3 Nos. cost Cl i 
un. Calls to 0390 Nouwe Chnked n 0T Nabknn. iwes. 

A PRODUCT OF NEWSTEL 36 WlMaiQN SlREEt 03 8AZ, 
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la Villette • Paris - France 


Opening Hours for the General Public: Thursday 29 January through Saturday 31 January from 10.00 a.m. to 7.00 p.m, 
• Sunday 1 February 10.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. * Trade Day: Wednesd 
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WORLD NEWS 5 


Yon shopped ‘dl you dropped. You cooked, 
entertained, cleared up and then (fid it all ora* again. 
What you need now is a break. 

To be precise, a break at a Forte hoteL 
When you boob a 2 night stay with us, we’d like you to Stay 
on for a third - fen* free -as our guest. 

As well as a welcome that w£0 warm you on those drifly 
winter days, you'll enjoy friendly service, first rate facilities 
and, of course, exceptional value for money. 


FORTE 

Posthouse 

Ideal weekend breaks for famOes 
and oxaites bB». Posthouse* am 
modem with ample anwnMes lor ft*i 
and easy acres to some of the UKS 
most popular attractions- Selected 
hotels have health and leisure drts 
romplelv witfr swimming pool. 

3 NIGHT WEEKEND BREAKS, 
DINNER. BED AND BREAKFAST 


Or 

FORTE 

-Heritage 

Located In same of Britain's most 
beautiful se tting s, our collection of 
traditional Heritage hotels combine 
Individual appeal with timeless 
hospitality. 


3 NIGHTS DINNER. 
BED AND BREAKFAST 
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Algeria bridles at EU visit 


ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


T HE. Algerian gov- 
ernment, bristling 
at suggestions that 
it is to blame for 
recent massacres, is 
making clear that it win lay 
down tough conditions for a 
European Union delegation 
being seat to reflect mounting 
concern about the Woodshed. 

As diplomats yesterday pre- 
pared for a mission to be led 
I by Britain, c u r ren t EU presi- 
dent, all the signs were that 
its terms erf reference would 
be severely restricted — and 
that it may not be possible to 
overcome disagreements to 
allow it to go ahead. 

Algeria said on Thursday 


Israel 

plans 

to 

double 

settler 

homes 


David Sharroek 
bi Jerusalem 

I SRAEL plans to double its 
settler population in terri- 
tory destined to became a 
new Palestinian state by 
building more than 30,000 
new homes, it was revealed 
yesterday. 

Mews of the construction 
plan, which would take 20 
years, was revealed by the He- 1 
brew dally Ha'aretz news- 
paper and has stretched ten- ! 
sion between the Israeli 
prime minister, Binyamln 
Netanyahu, the Palestinians 
and Washingtori to new 
limits. 

President Clinton's Middle 
East envoy, Dennis Ross, who 
has made little headway in 
meetings with the two sides 
this week before White House 
appointments later this 
month, said Anther settle- 
ment construction was “not 
helpful”. - . 

The United States has asked 
Israel to suspend building to 
improve the climate in peace 
talks with the Palestinians, 
but Mr Netanyahu has argued 
that there Is nothing in the 
existing agreements which 
prevents “nahnral growth". 

Binyamln Ben-Kliezer. who 
served as housing minister in 
the last Labour government, 
said such huge construction 
would wipe out peace hopes. 

“Whoever wants such a 
thing . . . destroys the peace 
process, destroys Yasser Ara- 
fat and destroys anyone who 
ever dreamed to reach a peace 

agreement,'’ he told Israel 
Army Radio. 

The housing ministry yes- 


i that tt was prepared to meet 
EU diplomats to discuss “con- 
fronting terrorism”. Robin 
Cook, Britain's Foreign Secre- 
tary, cautiously announced 
the mission “in principle” 
after outrage over reports 
that 1,000 people have been 
killed in 10 days during the 
Muslim month of Ramadan. 

But Ahmed Benyamina, Al- 
geria’s ambassador to Brit- 
ain, complained to the Guard- 
ian last night that an original 
offer by Germany to help the 
military regime fight terror- 
ism had now became some- 
thing quite different 

“In principle, we have no 
objection to such an EU visit 
but the mandate is still not 
agreed.” he said. “The whole 
idea has been perverted and 
has come down to a mere 


offer of humanitarian aid. 
That's not good enough. 
We're obviously not talking 
about the same thing, so the 
visit is still in limbo." 

The recent bloodletting has 
been attributed to the Armed 

might take place before Janu- 
ary 26, when the Eli’s 15 for- 
eign ministers mm in Brus- 
sels. Ministers themselves 
will not go to Algiers, but offi- 
cials will have to be senior 
enough in protocol terms to 

Algerians say the Ell is planning a 
stunt to assuage public opinion 

Islamic Group (GIA), but 
there are suspicions — an- 
grily rejected by Algiers — 
that its security forces may be 
implicated — either via Infil- 
tration of extremist groups or 
by turning a blind eye to 
atrocities to encourage people 
to reject the fundamentalists. 

It is hoped that the visit 

meet the country's foreign 
minister. Ahmed Attaf. Brit- 
ain Is likely to be repesented 
by Derek PlumWy, the For- 
eign Office's director for the 
Middle East and North 
Africa. 

Foreign Office officials, 
anxious to assuage the Algeri- 
ans, last night played down 


expectations oF the mission. 
They insisted that its man- 
date would not be agreed 
until next week, that .Algerian 
concerns would be taken mto 
account and that the El’ 
wanted to express its concern 

and see how it could help. 

Britain has said it might 
suggest providing counselling 
to victims of terrorism. But 
one diplomat said: "All we 
can do is offer. Its up to the 
Algerians. If they don't want 
it they don't want it" 

Algerian officials say pri- 
vately they neither want nor 
need humanitarian aid and 
add that European govern- 
ments. which they accuse of 
giving shelter to exiled ex- 
tremists. are staging a stunt 
to assuage public opinion 
whipped up by the media. 


Algeria is rattled by the 
sudden interest after a lack of 
international attention since 
the crisis erupted in 1992. The 
UN secretary-general. Kofi 
Annan, condemned the mas- 
sacres Iasi August, but his 
offer of assistance was 
, brusquely rejected by Presi- 
dent Liamme Zcroual. 

International human rights 
groups said the planned EU 
mission should be no substi- 
tute for a UN-spunsoif-U in- 
quiry. "We welcome the in- 
tended visit, but with 
conditions. This should not be 
a smokescreen." said Jean 
Paul Marthoz. European 
spokesman for Human Rights 
Watch. “This El 5 mission 
should not at all be a substi- 
tute for a UN investigative 

commission." 
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Palestrnian men pray between the Old City walls and al-Aqsa mosque. Islam’s third holiest shrine, on Temple Mount yesterday photograph: natt shohat 


terday confirmed it has plans 
to build 30,000 more homes in 
the settlements by 2020. but 
denied that nearly half of the 
projects have been given the 
green light 

“We conducted a survey of 
potential building possib ilit ies 
in the country, and we arrived 
at the conclusion that in the 
settlements, 30.000 more homes 
could be added, half of which 
could he in the Jerusalem 
area," the ministry spokes- 
man, Moshe Eilat, said. 

He said the survey was con- 
ducted because of forecasts 
that the population of Israel 
will grow by 1 million over 
the next two decades. 

If construction goes ahead, 
the settlement of Ariel, 20 
miles south-west of Nablus, 
would more than double in 


size, adding 3.690 more homes 
to its present 3300 units, the 
Ha’aretz newspaper said. 

The defence minister. Yit- 
zhak Mordechai, who is the 
supreme planning authority 
in the Israeli-held territories 
across the Green Line under 

under construction, it said. 

And Ma’aleh Adumim. east 
of Jerusalem on the road to 
the Dead Sea, with a popula- 
tion of around 20,000 in 5.000 
residential units, will almost 
double In size. On Wednesday 
the planning council for the 

— and make it even more dif- 
ficult for the Palestinians to 
establish a state in the dis- 
puted territories. 

‘Tor all practical purposes, 
there is no peace process 
right now," the Palestinian 
information minister. Yasser 

Mr Netanyahu has argued that there is nothing in the peace 
agreements that prevents ‘natural growth 1 of settlements 

military occupation, has al- 
ready approved 2,150 of Ari- 
. el’s new homes, it said. 

The Ma’aleh Ephraim 
settlement, at the edge of the 
Jordan Rift Valley, will be ex- 
panded from 400 homes by an 
additional 561 units, all ap- 
proved and some already 

occupied territories gave the 
go-ahead for the construction 
of 570 new dwellings — in the 
urban settlement of Efrat, 
south of Jerusalem. Efrat has 
about 1.150 residential units. 

The building programme 
would double the Jewish set- 
tler population — now 150.000 

Abed Rabbo. said. "The Is- 
raeli position is more settle- 
ment more land confiscation 
and more arrogance in refus- 
ing to implement the [peace] 
agreement" 

The accords require Israel 
to withdraw in three stages 
from large areas of the West 


Bank by the middle of this 
year. The Palestinians 
rejected Israel’s first offer of 
2 per cent last March and the 
second pullback was to have 
been completed last autumn. 

Mr Netanyahu reiterated 
that he is only prepared to 
carry' out one more troop 
withdrawal instead of the 
three promise d and that in 
return, he expects the Pales- 
tinians to move Immediately 
to final status negotiations. 

The withdrawal — believed 
to be between 6 and 8 per cent 
and falling Gar short of Pales- 
tinian and US expectations — 
will only be carried out sev- 
eral months after next week's 
announcement if the Palestin- 
ians fulfil their security obli- 
gations. such as a crackdown 
on Islamic militants. 


British envoy sent to Sierra Leone 


News in brief 


Ian Black 

Diplomatic Editor 

B ritain is mounting a 
new diplomatic effort 
to restore the elected 
government of the West 
African state of Sierra Le- 
one. sending a special en- 
voy to persuade the mili- 
tary Junta to abide by an 
agreement to stand down, 
-John Flynn, a retired For- 
eign Office official and old 
Africa hand, is to convene a 
meeting at the United 
Nations next week to break 
the deadlock to allow Presi- 
dent Ahmad Tejan Kabbah 
to return to Freetown from 
exile In Conakry, the. capi- 
tal of neighbouring Guinea. 

President Kabbah was 
overthrown by a coup last 


May in the face of wide- 
spread international 
condemnation. 

It embarrassed the Com- 
monwealth at a time when 
the ex-colonials’ club has 
been trying to highlight the 
disappearance of military 
regimes and a new respect 
for democratic values. 

The situation Is compli- 
cated by the role played by , 
the regional power Nigeria, 
which heads a military in- 
tervention force composed i 
of members of the Eco- ; 
notnic Community of West 
African States (Eco was) — i 
even though its own un- 
elected soldier-president. 
General Sani Abac ha, frees 
severe criticism of his ! 
human rights record. ' 

Last October Nigeria bro- 
kered an agreement be- 1 


tween Ecowas and the | 
junta leader. Major Johnny j 
Paul Koroma, to restore Mr . 
Kabbah to office by April at 
the head of a broad-based 
unity government. It also 
guaranteed immunity for 
the coup leaders. 

Ecowas has the backing 
of the UN but the junta has 
not agreed to disarm and is 
demanding the release of 
one of its senior members 
detained in Nigeria. There 
has also been fighting by 
parties not bonnd by the 
ceasefire. 

. “At the moment it doesn't 
look good for the April 
deadline.'' one diplomat 
said yesterday. 

‘Tin not sure what the 
British think they can 
achieve.” 

Mr Flynn, who retired 


last year, is an old Africa 
hand who served as ambas- 
sador to Angola and Swazi- 
land. He is only Britain's 
second such spedal envoy- 
since the appointment of 
the former ambassador to 
the UN, Sir David Hanna y, 
as troubleshooter for 
Cyprus. 

President Kabbah was 
toppled after signing a 
peace accord with the 
rebels and nine months 
after he won elections that 
ended several years of 
army rule over the tiny 
country. He attended the i 
Commonwealth summit in 
Edinburgh last October as 
the guest of Tony Blair in a j 
move designed to underline j 
the Labour government’s 
commitment to human I 
rights. 


Botha’s lawyers plan fightback 


David Beresford 
In Johannesburg 


S OUTH AFRICA'S for- 
mer state president, 
p. W. Botha, Is ignoring 
a final appeal by the truth 
commission to testify before 
it and is expected to fight 
prosecution by arguing that 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu's 
investigators are in breach of 
an implied agreement 
Indications that Mr Botha 
is going to fight to the -bitter 
end come amid disclosures 
yesterday that Nelson Man- 
dela had intervened person- 
ally in the row by giving the 


former head of state extra 
public funding to deal with 
the commission. 

Mr Mandela's office con- 
firmed the president had been 
party to a decision that Mr 
Botha's lawyers will be paid 
more than twice the going 
rate to represent him against 
the commission. "We did not 
want to be vindictive, we did 
not want to create problems,” 
explained the justice minis- 
ter, Dullah Omar. 

President Mandela has long 
appeared more sympathetic 
to Mr Botha — responsible for 
I one of the uglier periods of 
apartheid rule — . than to 
F. W. de Klerk, who .let him 


out of prison and surrendered 
power on behalf of the white 
community. 

Sources close to Mr Botha 
say that his defence against 
his pending prosecution for 
refusing to appear before the 
truth panel will be that there 
was an understanding that be 
would give written answers 
to its queries. 

His lawyers will protest 
that the commission then sub- 
poenaed him before bothering 
to read 1,700 pages of submis- 
sions he had made. 

Mr Botha is due to appear 
in court in his home town of 
George on January 23. He 
daces a passible sentence of 


two years imprisonment, or a 
R20.000 (£2.500) fine, for ignor- 
ing the subpoena. 

Lawyers have been quoted 
in the South African press as 
saying the matter could take 
up to two years to reach trial 
and he is unlikely to be im- 
prisoned. However one Jo- 
hannesburg newspaper, the 
Mail and Guardian, said yes- 
terday that there was no 
reason why it could not be 
dealt with expeditiously and 
suggested that “the obvious 
course of action for the courts 
is to impose a two-year sen- 
tence, suspended on condition 
he cooperates fully with the 
commission”. 


48-stone girl’s 
mother guilty 

Marlene Corrigan, whose 
daughter Christina died aged 
13 weighing 48 and a half 
stone, has been found guilty 
of child abuse, but on the 
lesser of two charges, writes 
Christopher Reed. She could 
serve up to a year in prison. 

In November 1996 health in- 
spectors found Christina dead 
on her living roam floor, 
naked except for a dirty sheet. 
She had more than 100 deep 
bed sores and human excre- 
ment In folds of her skin. 

Ceausescu legacy 1 

Romanian, prosecutors have 
launched an inquiry into alie- 1 
gat ions that the late dictator 
Nlcolae Ceausescu paid the 1 
jailed urban guerrilla Carlos 
"the Jackal" millions of 
pounds to wipe out his oppo- 
nents. an official said yester- 
day. —Reuters 

Play ban criticised 

German groups for the dis- 
abled yesterday criticised a 
court ruling that limits the 
hours during which children 
at a home for the mentally 


retarded can play outside 
after a neighbour complained 
about the noise. — Reuters. 

Nepal in crisis 

Five cabinet ministers, in- 
cluding the defence minister, 
resigned from Nepal's three- 
month-old coalition govern- 
ment yesterday with the 
country in crisis and facing 
new elections. — Reuters. 

Fishing fiasco 

Boats lifted 37 Russian an- 
j glers to safety yesterday after 
ice they were fishing from 
near Kronstadt island off St 
Petersburg broke away and 
began drifting into the Gulf of 
Finland, the emergency ser- 
vices said. — Reuters. 

Brazil floods 

At least four people died and 
hundreds were made home- 
less by heavy rains that para- 
lysed large parts of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. the authorities said 
yesterday. — Reuters. 

Aegean clash 

A Greek coastguard vessel 
opened fire on a Turkish fish- 
ing boat in the Aegean Sea 
yesterday, Turkey's Anatolian 
news agency said. — Reuters. 
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Refugee furore 


Dark side of 





Martin WaUwr In Brussels 


A DRAMATIC exten- 
sion of European se- 
curity controls, with 
mandatory finger- 
printing of foreigners with in- 
complete documents. Is being 
harried into place after the 
furore provoked by the 
arrival of some 1*200 Kurdish 
refugees. 

Civil liberties groups warn 
t ha t “a hyped-up moral pan- 
ic" is being used to rush into 
force a draconian new system 
of controls. It will include 
trans-European data bases 
and wide authority for police 
to make arrests and engage in 
hot pursuit across national 
borders. But there will be lit- 
tle provision for legal appeal 
or democratic acco unt ability. 

The Kurdish crisis has 
begun to force countries with 
liberal asylum regimes, like 
Italy, to conform to the 
tighter rules of other EU 
countries like Germany. 
Under the new system, a 
Kurdish refugee who lacks 
Iraqi or Turkish papers or an 
EtJ visa — all of which might 
he impnwrihiB to obtain — 
could face instant fingerprint- 
ing, detention and deporta- 
tion without appeal. 

In one case, which has 
aroused concern in the Ger- 
man press, a Kurdish refugee 
was taken back to Turkey 
with all his documents by 
German police. There, he was 
instantly arrested, tortured 
and sentenced to prison for 
having documents fixes, foe 
PKK Kurdish separatist 


group. “Illegal" migrants to 
Germany are now also 

char ged between £21 and £40 

for each hour of police time 
spent on them. 

Undo: pressure from Ger- 
many, Austria and France, 
Italy this week agreed to abol- 
ish its 15-day grace period be- 
fore a reftigee denied admis- 
sion must leave the country. , 
The country now seems 
resigned to building deten-. 
tion centres to hold refugees , 
pending deportation. 

The dark side of the Schen- 
gen pact, under which , 
Europe’s inte rnal borders and 
passport controls are being 
scrapped, is becoming 
evident. . 

The only measure of demo- 
cratic accountability in the 
Schengen system — a joint 
control board made up of par- 
liamentarians from Schengen 
countries — has itself com- 
plained that jtt is not being 
g i ven the information, it needs 
to fulfil its duty of oversight 
Board members have pro- 
tested to the Danish parlia- 
ment that they were refused 
access to the Schengen control 
centre In Strasbourg. 

Although refusing to join 
the Schengen system of open 
borders between EU 
countries, Britain has said it 
wants to participate in Schen- 
gen 'a Information system. 
This is a data base which con- 
tains about 8 million names of 
criminals, suspected terror- 
ists and drug smugglers — 
and in opal migrants. - 

Amnesty in t ernat ional and 
the United Nations High Com- 
mission for refugees have al- 
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-TURKEY, still smarting 
I over Ite redaction by the 
I European Union, 
yesterday denied rigging up 
with Western European 
oountrte# to » Joint 
caxapaign against migrant 

trafficking, wrists John "• 


Italian carabinieri and border police r.hehk a coastal cave near Otranto yesterday morning looking for clandestine I mmi g r ants moroGfwmpnPMiocrro 


ready voiced concern at the 
much tougher asylum system 
emerging in Europe. They 
have complained that the 
EITs protocol pn asylum for 
ED citizens violates the Gen- 
eva Convention on Refugees. 
The protocol defines all EU 


states as “safe countries’ 
meaning that any asylum ap- 
plication by an EU citizen 
wiU be automatically rejected 
by another EU country as 
man jfagfly unfounded. 

The Schengen executive 
committ ee has approved a 


series of measures designed 
to ti ghten controls at all EU 
external borders. These in- 
dude fingerprinting foreign- 
ers whose identity cannot be 
established with certainty on 
the of valid documents, 
and sharing the fingerprints 


and details with an EU police 
forces as soon as technical 
systems permit 
The committee has also 
agreed that member states 
should •‘ p revent foreign na- 
tionals having entered ille- 
gally on to the Schengen terri- 


tory and whose identity is un- 
certain from disappearing 
into clandestinity". This 
means some kind of detention 
system, and EU officials said 
this week that fimds could be 
made available for “refugee 
reception centres”. 


Hooper in 

An Italian government 
statement alter Thursday's 
police chiefs' summit in 
Rome appeared to commit 
tdl seven countries at the 
meeting to a set of common 
aims. 

But It did not mention 
that the protocol drawn op 
by participants had not 
been signed by Turkey'* 
police chief, Nqfea Bittern. 

The Anatolian News 
Agency reported yesterday 

that he had voiced two 
objections to the a g ree m ent. 
He h*d opposed references 
to the "situation of the 

K nnH«li Immtowiw H In 

Turkey” and the "Kurdish 
Turkish regions". He had 
also protested at the 
meeting’s refusal to 
recognise the role played in 
the trafficking by the 
outlawed Kurdistan 
Workers’ Party (PKK). 

The meeting, called after 
the arrival in Italy last 
week of more than 1,200 
Kurds, brought together 
police officers and security 
officials from Turkey. 
Greece. Italy. France. 
Germany. Holland and 
Belgium. Britain, which Is 
not a member of the 

Schengen agreement on 

open frontiers, sent & 
diplomatic observer. 


Russia’s economic woes I Jobless reject Jospin’s emergency fund 


outweigh the universe 


James Meek In Moscow 


T HE Russian govern- 
ment has a choice: finfl 
out how the universe 
will end, billions of years 
from now, or cash a cheque 
for a few million roubles 
today. To the fluy of Nobel 
, prize-winning United 
States scientists, it seems 
.the fete of the universe has 
.Jtaen&utpnhold. 

. Russia’ s bureaucrats 
plan to get the money by 
selling off several tonnes of 
axare-metal, galliiua, from 
a stockpile used in a Rus- 
man-American experiment 
to measure the mass of an 
elusive sub-atomic particle, 
the neutrino. 

Scientists believe the 
mass of neutrinos — if they 
have any — may account 
for the universe's mysteri- 
ous “dark matter”. If the 
particle could be weighed, 
they could predict whether 
the universe will expand 


forever or scrunch together 
into itself in a reverse 
replay of the Big Bang. 

For Russia’s ministers, 
the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the Russian econo- 
my Is of more immediate 
concern — a realm in which 
spare roubles are as hard to 
track down as neutrinos. 
But, in trying to satisfy the 
IMF, they have fallen foul 
of another US-based institu- 
tion, the Los Alamos lab- 
oratory, where many of the 
American collaborators in 
the project are based. 

. Yesterday Izvestiya pub- 
lished details of a letter 
sent to the Russian prime 
minister. Victor Cherno- 
myrdin, from 12 US win- 
ners of the Nobel Prize for 
Physics, complaining about 
the sen-off plan. 
v “The destruction of file 
e x pe rim ent would m«m the 
loss of a priceless source of 
knowledge for fundamental 
science," it said. 

Last year the US and 


Prance expressed formal 
concern at the gallium sell- 
off plans. France worried 
that the dumping on the 
world market of so much of 
the metal would damage the 
world's mam producer, the 
FrfenchfinnRhone-Poulenc. 

The US has Invested more 
than £6 million in the ex- 
periment. known as- Sage, 
the Soviet- American gal- 
lium experiment- 

Neqtrinos can be detected 
only . in deep mineshafts, 
and Sage is ideally located 
— 7,500 feet underground 
in the foothills of Mount El- 
brus in the Caucasus. 

Originally 60 tonnes of 
gallium, worth £15 million, 
was rotated through the 
shaft to try to trap the neu- 
trinos. But now Moscow 
has ordered scientists there 
to give np seven tonnes for 
sale to pay off regional en- 
ergy debts. Officials say the 
experiment can continue 
with less gallium, but scien- 
tists disagree. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


PROMOTIONAL 
TOY RECALL 

TYPHOO WINTER ANIMALS PROMOTION 



Typhoo is currently running a promotion on its packs of 1 60s and 240s 
tea bags, offering four free soft toys -- a seal, whale, penguin and polar bear. 

Due to a fault with some of the soft toys, and in the interests of safety, 
Typhoo is recalling all of these toys, if you have one of these promotional soft 
toys, you should return it immediately to: 

Typhoo Winter Animals Promotion 
FREEPOST, Blackburn X, Lancashire BB0 1GR 

Please include your name, address and daytime telephone number. 
No postage is required. 

PtjASE NOTE: THE TYPHOO TEA ITSELF 15 NOT AFFECTED 

Typhoo would like to apologise to its customers for any disappointment 
or inconvenience that this may cause. 

Premier Brands UX Lid. PO Box 8, Moreton, Wirral, Merseyside L46 8XF. 


Paul Webster In Paris 

J— RANCE’S increasingly 
^■militant unemployed 
M threw out a fresh chal- 
lenge to the government yes- 
terday when an offer by the 
prime minis ter, Lionel Jo- 
spin, of more than £100 mil- 
lion in emergency unemploy- 
ment benefits was rejected by 
jobseekers' representatives. 
Another national day of street 
marches for the unemployed 
was called for Tuesday. 

la a belated attempt to win 
back the credibility of his 


Hooded man 
returns head 
of the Little 
Mermaid 

AP In Copenhagen 

T HE head at the Little Mer- 
maid statue was returned 
yesterday, three days after it 
was sawn off by a hooded 
man who dropped it off at a 
television station. 

The drop-off was filmed by 
a freelance cameraman who 
got an anonymous call before 
dawn on Tuesday to go to the 
park to see what had been 
done to the statue. 

No arrests have been made. 
Police said they were examin- 
ing the head for fingerprints 
and other clues, and planned 
to question the cameraman. 

The cameraman said he hid 
in a garbage container near 
the TVDanmark studio to 
film the return of the bronze 
head after he got a second 
phone ™ n from the anony- 
mous person. 

The statue, inspired by the 
Hans Christian Andersen 
tale, draws about a million 
visitors each year. It Is cher- 
ished by Danes who see the 
mermaid as a national sym- 
bol comparable to the Eiffel 
Tower or Big Ben. 

That's great . We'll save 
lots of money,” Copenhagen's 
city chief architect, Otto 
Kaeszner. said yesterday. A 
new bead would have cost as 
much as 80,000 kroner 
(around £9,300). 

The Little Mermaid, erected 
in 1913. has had its head sawn 
off once before, in 1964. No 
one was arrested for that van- 
dalism, although several 
people including a radical art- 
ist have Claimed responsi- 
bility. One of the statue's 
arms was cut off in 1983. 

The original head was 
never found and was replaced 
with another modelled after 
the original. 


support of the 
National Kidney 
Research Fund on 
Sunday May 10, 199S 

For call Andrea 

on (01480) 454828 


Socialist-led government, 
after three weeks of demon- 
strations by jobseekers, Mr 
Jospin had snimniMmii an 
emergency fund to help the 
longterm unemployed. 

The offer followed a move 
by riot police into several of 
the 30 welfare centres occu- 
pied by demonstrators Haim- 
mg payments of about £300 
each to cover end-of-year 
bills. At other ce n tres, mainly 
in Marseille, demonstrators 
dispersed before police could 
act, but four protest organisa- 
tions, claiming that govern- 
ment action was insufficient. 


said they would continue 
their sit-ins. 

Mr Jospin was forced Into a 
hurried decision after coun- 
trywide marches fills week 
followed sit-ins at unemploy- 
ment offices. Most of the 
marchers receive benefits av- 
eraging only £400 a month be- 
cause they have been out of 
work for more than a year. 

Of France's 3J. mm inn job- 
less. about id million are 
long-term unemployed. There 
were fears of further discon- 
tent after Communist, Green 
and Socialist members of the 
governing coalition expressed 


sympathy for the demonstra- 
tion and criticised the labour 
minister, Martine Aubry, for 
felling to respond quickly. 

Mr Jospin made his offer 
after meeting trade unions, 
employers and representa- 
tives of jobless workers' 
organisations on Thursday. It 
was the first time that the un- 
employed had been consulted. 

The prime .minister ac- 
knowledged “the disarray 
and profound distress” of the 
long-term unemployed, but 
said he would not approve 
any Inflationary measures 
that would overturn France's 


present economic policy. 
There was no detailed break- 
down of how the extra 
£ioo mini on would be shared 
out. but he said local councils 
would, also band out extra 
i benefits, and the welfare sys- 
tem would be streamlined. 

Mr Jospin promised an 
emergency review of social 
exclusion by March. The en- 
tire system of unemployment 
pay will also be reviewed. 

• Leftwing MPs, meanwhile, 
have rushed through mea- 
sures to guarantee jobless 
people over the age of 60 a 
minimum of £500 a month. 
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First time buyer? Moving home? Switching from another lender? Then get ready' to enjoy a huge cashback 

Because, with this mortgage, we'll return 7% of your initial loan to you. And on top of that, you get a free 
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Shaping the harmonies of our time 


F OR a long time. Sir 
Michael Tippett, 
who has died aged 
S3, languished under 

the shadow of Benja- 
min Britten. Britten, eight 
years his junior, was a musi- 
cal prodigy, lauded in his 
teens, widely appreciated 
after the success of his opera 
Peter Grimes in 193d, and 
remaining prolific and popu- 
lar up to his death in 1976. By 
contrast, Tippett, a late devel- 
oper, was a slow, deliberate 
composer who won accep- 
tance gradually. International 

Game came only in his late six- 
ties. What distinguished the 
rest of bis career was a pro- 
longed Indian summer: for 
Tippett continued to write 
major new pieces unto he was 
almost 90, breaking new 
ground, moreover, with each 
one. Blessed with seemingly 
unremitting physical, cre- 
ative and intellectual vi tality , 
he became an almost legend- 
ary figure on the musical 
scene. His oratorio. A Child of 
Our Time (1939-41) — a mov- 
ing assertion of human ttar- 
ianism in an epoch of catas- 
trophe — acquired eventually 
the status of an icon. 

Throughout his long life, 
Tippett ran against the grain 
of received British opinion. 
He early concluded that 
music and the arts were fun- 
damentally International, »nd , 
rejected (as did Britten) the | 
then prevalent mode of na- 
tionalist folk-music-based | 
composit ion championed by ! 
Vaughan Williams - 
Tippett was a pluralist a 
humanist who eschewed 
dogma; a socialist and paci- 
fist a Jungian who felt art 
was basically collective and 
archetypal; a visionary with a 
capacity to blend the most 
disparate ingredients — B ee - 
thoven, pre-class leal counter- 
point, jazz and gamelan music 

— within a single work, be it 
his exuberant First Piano So- 
nata (1936) or his bitter-sweet 
Triple Concerto (1979). Thus, 
his largest-scale compositions 
— notably, the five operas 
and three major choral works 
— were all attempts at cre- 
ative synthesis at different 
points in his career. Prefigur- 
ing these summatoiy pieces, 
or developing out of them, 
were Tippett’s four sympho- 
nies. five string quartets, five 
piano sonatas, concertos, 
songs and numerous shorter 
instrumental and choral 
works. Taken as a whole, 
however, this oeuvre had a 
consistent and distinctively 
modern stamp. 

Tippett wrote little that 
could be called “experimen- 
tal". His friend and mentor, 

T S Eliot, said that for him, as 
a poet, “the words come last”; 
likewise, with Tippett the 
notes came last, following 
upon a lengthy period of ges- 
tation and structural plan- 
ning. His sense of the line and 
shape of a piece was such that 
in his maturity he invariably 
wrote from beginning to end 
in sequence, sending each 
completed section to his pub- 
lishers, confident that there 
would be no need for signifi- 
cant revisions. Tippett's 
quirky, maverick musical 
personality sometimes dis- 
tracted attention from his as- 
sured craftmanship. 

Tippett was never a mem- 
ber of any artistic coterie, nor 
the centre of one. He stood 
aside from trends and Gash- 
ions. As a student, he was 
overpowered by the humanis- 
tic idealism of Beetboven's 
music: and he took structural 
models from Beethoven’s 
compositions throughout his 
career. A second strand in 
Tippett's musical make-up de- 
rived from bis early discov- 
ery of polyphonic music, espe- 
cially Elizabethan madrigals. 

A linear aproach to composi- 
tion became a distinctive trait 
in bis work. 

Although unsympathetic to 
nationalism, Tippett de- 
lighted in all kinds of vernac- 
ular music, utilising it often 
to enrich his own style. The 
fblksongs of his early (unpub- 
lished) ballad operas were 
later put to good use in his 
lively, tongue-in-cheek Suite 
for the Birthday of Prince 
Charles (1948); ** his fifth 
opera. New Year (1985-88), he 
embraced the sonorities and 
rhythms of rap and reggae. 
His early encounter with jazz 
and blues, above all, con- 
vinced him that music 
re tain ed a universal expres- 
sive potential, albeit tinged 
with irony. In his Third (and 
longest) Symphony (1972). Tip- 
pett polarised Beethoven add 
the blues: the work quotes the 
Ninth Symphony within a se- 
quence of searing vocal blues, 
sketching a journey from in- 
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Seer and dreamer . . . Tippett combined social concern and pacifism with a Jun gian mysticism, all of which are reflected in his co m prygi finny : 


nocence to experience in a 
world of concentration camps 
and ato m bombs. . 

Tippett was born in London 
and grew up in S uffolk. His 
intellectuality was nurtured 
in early childhood by his 
highly articulate, well-read 
(and equally long-lived) 
parents. From his lawyer 
father, Tippett inherited a fas- 
cination with languages. As a 
child, he quickly became flu- 
ent in French and taught him- 
self Italian and German as a 
student From his mother — a 
nurse, active Labour Party 
member and a suffragette (for 
which she was Imprisoned) — ■ 
he derived notions of collec- 
tive social responsibility, 
humane values and ulti- 
mately pacifism. Tippett’s 
musical awareness, however, 
was negligible until his teens. 

He was a visionary 
with a capacity to 
blend Beethoven, . 
jazz, and gamelan 
music within a 
single work 

He was sent to board at 
Fettes School, Edinburgh, 
where he led a successful cru- 
sade against bullying, then to 
Stamford Grammar School. 
Holidaying in Germany in the 
1920s, he observed the “pro- 
gressive” methods of schools 
for destitute children; de- 
cades later, this experience 
was re-awakened when he 
came to write his opera New 
Year, in whose plot the prob- 
lems of or ph a ned , uprooted 
young people are in the fore- 
ground. 

His parents found incom- 
prehensible his determina- 
tion to become a composer, 
prompted by a concert he 
attended In Leicester con- 
ducted by Malcolm Sargent. 
Having persuaded them to 
support him at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, however. Tip- 
pett came to London in the 
summer of 1923. But he , 
lacked the fluency and versa- 
tility of his fellow-students 
and his teachers, who In- | 
eluded Sargent and Adrian 
Boult often despaired. 

Tippett got Ms degree at the 
second attenpt and then left 
London for the country to \ 
have peace to compose. This 
became a rule thereafter, de- 
spite the public appearances 
and jet-setting of later years. 

Conducting the Dried and 
Limpsfield Flayers in Surrey, 
and teaching French at Hazel- 
wood Preparatory school, 
where he met and worked 


with Christopher Fry on 
school operas and plays, Tip- 
pett accumulated enough 
compositions for a concert at 
the Barn Theatre. Oxted, in 
1930. But this only canvinced 
him that he needed more 
training in order to exorcise 
other composers* innu«mc«H 
and discover his own voice: 
so be undertook a ftxriher IS 
months’ tuition with the 
noted counterpoint- expert, 
RO Morris. The rigorous dis- 
cipline tw« entailed and a 
first, passionate love-affair, 
combined to draw from him 
the first work he would later 
regard as entirely his own — 
String Quartet No 1 (1934). 

During the Depression, Tip- 
pett worked among the unem- 
ployed in the north of Eng- 
land, galvanising a mixture of 
out-of-work miners and their 
families, students and friends 
for performances of The Beg- 
gar’s Opera and a specially 
composed ballad opera, Robin 
Hood. Subsequently, he con- 
ducted a London orchestra 
formed mainly from theatre 
and cinema musicians made 
redundant by the talkies. 
They raised money for the 
needy and appeared at 
Labour Party rallies. 

The climax of Tippett’s 
extra-musical commitment — 
which had included brief 
membership of the Commu- 
nist party — came in July 
1943, when he served a three- 
month sentence at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs for failing to 
comply with the conditions of 
I service as a conscientious ob- 
jector. This, in his mother’s 
view, was his finest hour. 

| Over the years, Tippett be- 
came one of foremost leaders 
of the British pacifist move- 
ment — president of the Peace 
Hedge Union and a CND sup- 
porter. His identification with 
human rights causes in gen- 
eral was ultimately crystal- 
lised in the rhetorical cry of 
the Present, “One humanity, 
one justice.” at the end of New 
Year. . . 

As a student, Tippett ac- 
cepted his homosexual lean- 
ings without qualm. By tlzls 
time, his family life bad disin- 
tegrated. His parents — un- 
able. during the first world 
war, to draw upon the reve- 
nue from the hotel his father 
owned in Cannes — went to 
live on the continent:' and his 
elder brother, Peter, went 
into the Navy. Thereafter, 
Tippett yearned for the 
warmth he observed within 
the farnfitec of working-dnss 
friends- With his charm, cha- 
risma and good looks, Tippett 
attracted many female admir- 
ers. Two became very close 
friends: Evelyn Maude, an 
older married woman and a 
regular source of wise coun- 
sel (in prison, allowed to 


write letters to only one per- 
son, Tippett chose her); and 
! Francesca All bison. a choral 
conductor, folk-song 
researcher and puppeteer, 
with whom he considered 
starting a family. The latter's 
suicide in 1944 prompted one 
of Tippett’s most poignant 
compositions, the song-cycle 
The Heart’s Assurance. 

Tippett’s lifeline through 
this tangled web of personal 
relationships and the difficul- ! 
ties caused by his devotion to 
creative work was the writ- , 
ings of Jung. Briefly he I 
underwent Jungian. analysis 
and continued analysing all i 
his dreams for about nine : 
months. Just before the out- 
break of war in 1939, with a 
dream of death by strangula- 1 
tiou. he thought the analysis 
had achieved its goaL 

Few of Tippett's close 
relationships survived his 
ruthless creative obsession: 
one of the longest lasting, 
with painter - Karl Hawker, 
ended with a contrived sepa- 
ration and the latter’s suicide. 


T ippetts personal 
turmoil coincided 
with the rise of Na- 
zism in Central 
Europe and Stalin- 
ism in the Soviet Union. 
Following Jung, he inter- 
preted the violence of the 
period and the war that fol- 
lowed as projections of one so- 
ciety's “shadow” on to an- 
other a view he held to, later, 
in the context of the Cold 
War. Tippett identified 
strongly with Chose made 
scapegoats by intolerance and 
self-righteousness - That was 
the inspiration underlying 
his oratorio, A Child qf Our 
Time, which had begun as an 
opera about the Easter Upris- 
ing In Ireland, but gelled as a 
protest against the 1938 Kris- 
tallnacht In Nazi Germany. 
Tippett asked Eliot — whom 
he had recently met — to i 


write the text but Eliot, hav- 
ing looked at Tippett's draft 
libretto, advised him to con- 
struct his own text in fun, as 
the poet's literary flights 
might conflict with the com- 
poser's musical concepts. 
After that, Tippett always 
fashioned his own libretti. 

Aiming for directness and 
lucidity in A Child cf Our 
Time, Tippett took Handel's 
Messiah and Bach’s Passions 
as his main models. Clinching 
the emotional impact of the 
work at five key stages, he in- 
corporated negro spirituals 
(replacing the Lutheran cho- 
rales Bach would have used): 
and this proved a b rilliant 
ploy, helping to give the work 
great expressive breadth. 

At its premiere in 1944. A 
Child of Our Time was under- 
stood primarily as a response 
to the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews. But its message — 
summed up in the final en- 
semble in characteristically 
Jungian language: “I would 
know my shadow and my 
ligbt/So shall I at last be 
whole” — suits all situations 
where intolerance has thrown 
up victims and outcasts. A 
Child of Our Time was the 
first work of Tippett’s to be 
beard outside the UK: now it 
Is constantly performed 
worldwide. 

. The oratorio's success in 
the mid-1940s helped Tippett's 
reputation to prosper. Mean- 
while, he was attracting at- 
tention by making Moriey 
College — whose musical di- 
rector he had become in 1941 
— the most lively concert-giv- 
ing organisation in wartime 
London. The Moriey College 
Choir was broadcast by the 1 
BBC and (under Tippett) ' 
made a historic recording of . 
Tallis’s 40-part motet Spem 
for EMI. During Tippett’s I 
period at Moriey, the Ama- 
deus Quartet was formed and 
the counter tenor Alfred 
DeUer emerged from obscu- 



Teacher. . . Tippett look a leading role in musical education 


rity. Instigating a Purcell 
revival, Tippett found kin- 
dred spirits in Britten and 
Pears, who had Just returned 
from the US. They premiered 
Tippett's cantata. Boyhood's 
End (1943) and participated in 
other Moriey concerts. 

After the war. Tippett’s pri- 
ority was his first opera. The 
Midsummer Marriage, which 
absorbed his energies com- 
pletely for six years (1946-52). 
Gradually relinquishing his 
Moriey College duties, he 
finally resigned in 1951. 
When, unexpectedly (for he 
had no commission to write 
it), the opera was premiered 
at Covent Garden in 1955, au- 
diences and critics, though 
baffled by the libretto, were 
bowled over by the score’s un- 
fettered lyrical ardour and 
radiance. In 1963 the BBC 
broadcast The Midsummer 
Marriage with a cast that in- 
cluded the young Janet Baker 
as Sosostris. A new produc- 
tion at Covent Garden fol- 
lowed in 1966 with Colin 
Davis as conductor, leading 
eventually to a best-selling 
recording. There have since 
been more than a dozen pro- 
ductions at home and abroad, 
ail of which have attracted 
varying mixtures Of praise, 
scepticism and scorn. 

The main gibes against Tip - ’• 
pett’s operas have always ! 
been directed at the libretti — 
quirky, magpie-ish mixtures I 
of references and quotations I 
(emulating The Waste Land) 
— despite the composer’s in- 
sistence that they were meant 
not to be read as "literature”, 
but as “gestures for music". 
Tippett brought to the opera 
house something of the inno- 
vatory zeal associated with 
contemporary playwrights 
and novelists. All his operas 
are studies in the nuances of 
human behaviour: there are 
never any standard heroes 
and villains, rarely a straight- 
forward story-line. The 
masque-like interaction of 
mortals and immortals in The 
Midsummer Marriage is con- 
tinued in different ways in 
Tippett’s subsequent operas. 
Techniques absorbed from 
television and film helped 
Tippett control the pace and 
focus of this multi-level cross- 
cutting between the actual, 
the imaginary and the 
symbolic. 

The path to the interna- 
tional feme Tippett enjoyed in 
his late years was fraught 
with difficulties. As well as 
The Midsummer Marriage a 
number of Tippett’s composi- 
tions in the 1950s had trouble- 
some premieres. His Piano 
Concerto was rejected as un- 
playable by its designated so- 
loist. Julius Katchen; his 
Second Symphony broke down 
under Boult: and the Fantasia 
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Concertante on a Theme of Co- 
relli was dismissed as cere 
bral by Malcolm Sargent (now 
there are 14 recordings of it). 
Eventually Tippett was to 
find more sympathetic inter- 
preters — conductors such as 
Colin Davis. David Atherton. 
Andrew Davis and. among the 
most recent generation Paul 
Daniel: his piano sonatas 
were championed by Paul 
Crossley (who premiered the 
third and fourth and recorded 
them all); the Lindsay Quar- 
tet proved staunch advocates 
of his string quartets. ' 

It was a brilliant produc- 
tion by Sam Wanamaker at 
the 1962 Coventry Festival of 
Tippett’s second opera, the 
epic-style King Priam, that 
began to turn the tide in his 
favour, though Its abrasive 
Brechtian dramaturgy and 


Tippett drew 
strength from a 
sense of belonging 
to a tradition, 
age-old and 
ever present 


mosaic orchestration Initially 
disconcerted those won over 
by the lyrical effulgence of 
The Midsummer Marriage. 

In the mid-1960s. Tippett in- 
herited the Bath Festival 
from Yehudi Menuhin, saved 
It from bankruptcy and wid- 
ened its scope and audience 
appeal. Honours began to flow 
in: a CBE in 1959, and knight- 
hood in 1966: he was made a 
Companion of Honour in 1979 
and received the Order of 
Merit in 1934. He valued most 
of all the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society 
(1975) and awards such as 
that of the Association of Brit- 
ish Orchestras (1966) which, 
be felt, came from “my col- 
leagues in the profession". 

Tippett was always strongly 
committed to musical educa- , 
tion and his stint as guest , 
conductor with Leicester- 
shire Schools Symphony Or- 
chestra (1966-70) proved exem- 
plary. Right into his eighties, 
he conducted or attended con- 
certs by other youth orches- 
tras. An extension of this was 
the setting up of Tippett’s 
own charitable foundation — 
to support education projects 
and contemporary music 
tours — in 1979. funded then 
and after from the sale of his 
musical manuscripts to the 
British Library. 

Tippett's first visit to the 

US in 1965 as composer- in-res- 
idence at the Aspen Festival, 
Colorado was a major turn- 


ing-point. He fell in love with 
the landscapes of the Far 
West and identified with the 
polyglot culture of the cities. 
America also took to Tippett 
in a big way. American com- 
missions followed; the Fourth 
Symphony (1977) and Byzan- 
tium (1989) were premiered by 
Georg Solti and the Chicago 
Symphony: The Mask of Time 
was premiered by Colin Davis 
in Boston: and Boston. 
Together with the Toronto and 
London symphony orches- 
tras, jointly commissioned 
The Rose Lake (1990). while 
Houston Opera, Glynde- 
boume and the BBC. commis- 
sioned New Year. 

Tippett's success in Amer- 
ica Jed to numerous invita- 
tions elsewhere, and in his 
seventies and eighties he 
undertook three world tours, 
conducting and attending fes- 
tivals of his music all over the 
Far East. Australia and 
Brazil. Belatedly, his music 
began to attract real attention 
in Europe. All this activity 
provided him with opportuni- 
ties for exotic holidays; and 
right to the end. his delight in 
exploration and adventure 
abroad remained Insatiable, 
his travel stories proving one 
of the great attractions of his 
autobiography. Those Twenti- 
eth Century Blues (1991). 

Tippett’s “discovery” or 
what he called “a Newfound- 
land of the spirit" in America, 
also permeated his music 
from the mid-1960s onwards. 
Immediately, his third opera. 
The Knot Garden (Z9701. un- 
covered a new toughness and 
irony in his music, its har- 
monic character bluesy, its 
orchestration coloured by 
electric guitar sonorities. The 
scores and libretti of The Ice 
Break (1977) and New Year 
went even farther. Ail three 
operas are explicitly about 
people of today, grappling 
with contemporary problems 
and leaving at the end to 
begin new lives. There are 
parallels to these operatic 
endings in those of Tippett’s 
abstract works, in which he 
eschewed bombastic perora- 
tions, instead favouring 
throwaway gestures. 

Tippett was a mixture of 
seer and dreamer. Both are 
encountered In the two great 
choral compositions of his 
maturity, The Vision qf St Au- 
gustine (1966) and The Mask of 
Time (1983). The former 
brings to the fore Tippett’s 
fascination with concepts of 
time — above all, *tvith the 
possibility that art is con- 
cerned with experiences in a 
virtual time-continuum, de- 
tached from everyday dock- 
time. Setting Latin texts from 
Augustine’s Confessions. Tip- 
pett produced a typically tin- 
classifiable work, whose 
three movements unfold with 
complete organic freedom 
and inward momentum. 

The Mask of Time was even 
more ambitious, a musician's 
answer to the scientific ac- 
count of the development of 
civilisation in Jacob Bron- 
owski's celebrated BBC film 
series. The Ascent qf Mem 
(1973). An awesome concep- 
tion. its 10 movements, last- 
ing altogether 95 minutes, de- 
pict in broad chronological 
leaps, the evolution of the 
universe and mankind’s con- 
stant defiance of destructive 
forces ending with a wordless 

song of survival and hope. 

Observing often — notably 
in his first volume of essays. 
Mooing into Aquarius (1969) 
— that the artist is relatively 
powerless in a society that in- 
vests the greater part or its 
resources in technology, Tip- 
pett drew strength from a 
sense of belonging to a tradi- 
tion, age-old and ever-present, 
which is (he wrote, memora- 
bly) “to create images from 
the depths of the imagination, 
and to give them form 
whether visual, intellectual 
or musical. . . Images of the 
past, shapes of the future. 
Images of vigour for a deca- 
dent period, images of calm 
for one too violent, images of 
reconciliation for worlds torn 
by division. And In an age of 
mediocrity and shattered 
dreams, images of abounding, 
generous, exuberant beauty.” 
Tippett’s integrity as an artist 
and his humanitarian com- 
mitment made him one of the 
most esteemed figures in 
present-day culture. His ab- 
sence from the musical scene 
leaves behind, in conse- 
quence, not merely an artistic 
vacuum but a moral and spir- 
itual one as well 

HMrlon Bowen 

Michael Kemp Tippett com- 
poser. bom January 2. 19%; 
died January 8. 1998 




Weekend Birthdays 

NOT MANY journalists can 
match the achievement of 
Marjorie Wallace. 53 today, 
in building a multi-million 
pound charity °ti the back of 
a newspaper Investigation. 
But after months of heart- 
rending interviews with vic- 
tims of the drug Thal i domi d e, 
she turned her fary at the 
plight of disabled people and 
their families into setting up 
the schizophrenia charity. 
Sane. As Its chief executive. 


W ^ 


she advocates foe contenious 
view that dosing mental hos- 
pitals is short-sighted and 
that families need a break 
from the stress of (inade- 
quate) care in the community. 

Bom in Karen Blixen’s 
house in Kenya, Wallace 
broke into the media as David 
Frost’s researcher. She spent 
17 years at foe Sunday Times, 
producing a stream of 
articles, books and plays an 
thalidomide and other dis- 
abilities. She can often still be 
found sleeping rough cm the 
streets, gathering informa- 


tion in what she describes as 
the life of a war correspon- 
dent in her own country. 

Today's other birthdays : Sir 
Walter Bodmer. FRS, geneti- 
cist, 62 ; Tom Clarice, Labour 
MP, 57: Sir Arthur Gold, 
president. Amateur Athletic 
Association. 81; Sir Derek 
fiornbv. chairman London 
and Continental Railways, 68; 
Clive Jones, chief executive, 
Carlton Television. 49; Max 
Roach, jazz drummer, com- 
poser, 7L Tony Soper, natu- 
ral history film director, 59; 


■Bod Stewart, rock singer, 53; 

Valerie Strachan, chairman. Death Notices 
HM Customs and Excise, 88. 


Tomorrow's birthdays: Gra- 
ham Allen. Labour MP, 45; 
Sir Alan Bowness. director, 
Henry Moore Foundation, 70; 
Anna Calder-Marshafl. ac- 
tress, 51; Brian Moore, rugby 
player, 36; Sir Alastair Mor- 
ton, former chairman, Euro- 
tunnel. 60; Bryan Robson, 
former England footballer. 41; 
Arthur ScargilL president, : 
NUM, 60; John Sessions, ac- 
tor and comedian. 45. I 


HARTLEY, EAsbaHi Mary MBE HA 
Teeebar. Oenanc&tx and loyal Mend, at 
Cantjrtdpe and Ghana dlad on GB) January 
1996. Funeral carves to be nett at Me 
Cambridge Cramatortuin ta 2-30 pm on 
WBteaaoay, nth January 1990. Famny 
llowerm only please. 


OSBORNE, Crtcpbi died m Athens on the 
ZSra December. Ha was buried mere at 
The First Cemetery on tne 27m De ce mber 


VANN. EmM OranvtBe. on January ®n 
1696. in Doncaam. aged 66 Son ot me tala 
Emeet and ouvo ana tw*n brother at the 
late Brian- Formerly principal Lecturer at 
Dmcauer Technical Collage Fiawral at EL 
uary's Church. Wwotley. Doncaster on 
January iflh at 945am. Cremation Rose 
HM Dcncauer al lojoam. Family flowers 
only. Dana lions to The Leukaemia 
faeworth Fime e/a j Steadman A Sons, 3 
Batty Road. Doncaster DM4 oRB 101302 


In Memoriam 

SEKHRL Ghent DemL Utanmy -your man 
gry lives In our naans braver. Amoijaa. 


In Memoriam 

SNOLETON. Fled. 13.KUB tt 1 0.1.88 
Midi loved and happily remembered. Eliz- 
abeth. Arm. Kata. Andy, jtm, rteota. 
Rebecca. Kim. Jan, Tony, flit lamily and 
Month. 

PMML Ntrrfn. 1900-1994. Always con- 
cerned (or others in the mtost m all nu 
suffering. Deeply krveo. Rosemary and Pol 

Engagements 

OAROINER/WALSH. Prolettoor & Mrs 
Brian Gardiner of LMmerfwed announco 
me e n g a gem e nt ol aieir daughter Claire u 
Paul, etdnt aun of Mr & Mn Joaoph VWsb 
al Liverpool 

■Toniaco your announcement telephone 
9171 7J34SS7 gr las 0171 713 4129 between 
9am tad 3pm MorvFn. 
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Finding hope 
in the Maze 

But where are the people? 

MO MOWLAM deserves a loud, hopeful cheer of 
rongrat ulatinn She took a massive gamble and last 
night it seemed to have paid oft With little regard for 
precedent, the secretary of state walked into the Maze 
jail — home to some of the toughest men in Europe — 
sat down with convicted bombers and murderers, 
including one who rejoices in the cuddly nic kname 
“Mad Dog,” and dared speak of peace. Her powers of 
persuasion seem to have moved the hardmen. Once she 
was gone, the Ulster Freedom Fighters’ 130 prisoners 
debated the situation, staged another one of their 
unsettlingly democratic ballots — and voted to support 
the peace process they had condemned at the start of 
the week. In so doing, the UFF have not only removed 
the earlier threat to the three-year loyalist ceasefire, 
which had seemed to hang by a thread — they have also 
allowed their political leaders to return to the Stormont 
table on Monday, as planned. The peace process, once 
on the brink of collapse, appears to be back in business. 

Dr Mowlam's hour-long meeting with the five leaders 
of the UFF Maze Battalion could easily have been a 
disaster. She might have played the ultimate card — 
offering a face-to-face meeting with the British Govern- 
ment, with all the legitimacy that that implies — only to j 
be rebuffed. If that had happened, she would today i 
stand accused of humiliation in the pursuit of appease - 1 
ment But that was not the outcome. Instead Dr 
Mowlam emerged from an extraordinary morning with 
the tentative blessing of the UFF. as well as words of 
encouragement from their loyalist comrades in the 
Ulster Volunteer Force — and even from the IRA’s 
prisoners in the H-Block next door. Both groups got a 
drop-by encounter with Dr Mo, rather than a full 
session. “Keep going,” they told her. 

Despite the success yesterday some will still feel 
uncomfortable with the whole episode, much as they 
might have squirmed at the TV pictures of the Maze 
men posing in jail with their murals and tattoos, 
happily chatting to reporters like pressure group activ- 
ists rather than cold-blooded killers. Many have won- 
dered why Dr Mo went to such lengths to get their 
approval: how dare the men of violence be rewarded 
with power of veto over the entire political process? The 
answer is harsh but simple: because this is not the ideal 
world, but the real one. Of course, in an ideal world 
John Hume and David Trimble would sit down together 
as the leaders of mainstream nationalism and unionism 
respectively, thrash out an agreement and that would 
be that — with or without the approval of the paramili- 
taries. In the real world, such a “deal" would be all but 
worthless — because terrorists from both sides would 
simply keep on killing. This is a peace process because 
ifs about ending a war — and that takes the approval of 
the “armies” on both sides. Ifs an ugly truth, but war is 
an ugly business. Mo Mowlam's action yesterday was 
proof; though none was needed, that she understands 
her task is not to grapple with a polite dispute over, say, 
tax or a government budget this is about life and death. 
The gunmen have to be in the process; otherwise the 
whole thing is a sham. Her hint of early release for 
terrorist prisoners, in the context of an overall settle- 
ment should be seen the same way. What war has not 
ended without the release of blood-stained killers from 
the other side? 

And yet while the gunmen have made good on their 
demand for a role in the talks process, one player is 
conspicuously quiet The people of Northern Ireland — 
the men and women invoked by both sides as the 
ultimate arbiters — have remained curiously silent 
throughout There have been no urgent demonstrations, 
no sudden gestures of people power — no coming 
together of ordinary citizens to demand their leaders 
drop this week’s threats and get back round the table. 
This might be a good thing: rather than loudly con- 
demning Dr Mowlam and Mr Trimble for talking to 
terrorists, maybe people were quietly keeping their 
fingers crossed, hoping for the best But the producers 
of BBC Radio Ulster’s daily Talkback phone-in pro- 
gramme, often a virtual alternative version of the peace 
talks, report no Jamming of their switchboard — Just a 
strong sense of “ennui" among their listeners, even 
“despondency.” This is sad news. The people of North- 
ern Ireland need to leave their leaders in no doubt they 
want peace and they will not tolerate anybody who 
destroys this, their best chance to get it 


Letters to the Editor 


Cleaning 
up our act 


N OW we are reforming the 
arcane ceremonial rituals 
of Parliament (Stale pomp to 
be stripped of the ‘ridiculous’, 
January 9) form should follow 
function. We could perhaps 
abandon the vestiges of gov- 
ernment by aristocracy, 
which require the monarch to 
open Pari lament in the House 
of Lords. Let’s end the force 
whereby the elected represen- 
tatives of the people scuttle in 
to the opening ceremony only 
to find there is standing room 
for a small minority. 

The head of state should 
open Parliament by announc- 
ing the legislative programme 
to both Houses in Westmin- 
ster Hall, which has more 
space. Let’s also Anri ways of 
expressing our need for cere- 
mony in terms other than cor- 
onets, ermine c lo a k s ar,/ ^ men 
to wigs wanting backwards. 
Anne Davies. 

4 Siberia Roari, 

London SW4 6HX. 

I T is strange that the Home 
Office should conclude that 
there is “no evidence" to link 
the watching of violent film 
and video imagpg with subse- 
quent behaviour (Report, Jan- 
uary 8). It is true that its own 
study is weak in its conclu- 
sions. chiefly because its sub- 
jects were shown obscure vid- 
eos which were not part Off 
raatHc h pam pop ular pqTHwr e 

Our study found rfiiidre n 
who repeatedly watched the 
«amp violent material from an 
18-rated film and who thnng h 
it “would be really cool to pull 
the trigger on someone.” The 
1994 study by the Professional 
Association of Teachers found 
hundreds of school staff citing 
the influence of popular film- 
/video on pupils. The most im- 
portant conclusion from these 
studies was to identify the en- 
couragement given by film 
and video imags to a chil- 
dren’s culture which neglects 
the victim and celebrates 
power, violence and contrail 
over others. This is what 
should, be investigated by the 
Home Office. 

Dr Greg Philo. 

Media Unit, 

Glasgow University. 

S URELY the most intrigu- 
ing aspect of Dr Seed’s 
plan to commence cloning 
human beings (Ban on human 
cloning urged, January 9) is 
that, in a large majority of 
cases, the “parent” wfll be in- 
fertile for genetic reasons. The 
“children” win be genetically 
identical to the parents and 
will likewise be infertile. The 
only way these “products” 
will be able to reproduce will 
be through cloning. Not only 
is this man “making a mar- 
ket" as he goes along, he’s 
making his next customers. 
Colin Burke. 

39 Heaton Road, 

Manchester M20 4PU. 


A nasty domestic secret 



OMESTIC violence 
is never justified bat 
the possibility of 
progress is not 
helped by looking for some- 
one to blame (Fault Lines, 
Women, January 8). 

Both partners bring their 
own experience and have 
equal responsibility for their 
own behaviour and feelings. 
A political peg to hang abuse 
on may provide the abused 
with more information but 
does little to allow a survivor 
to own their own experience, 
begin to take responsibility 
for their actions, learn and 
grow. The abuser equally 
needs to begin to take respon- 
sibility for their actions and 
to own the feelings that lead 
them to be violent 
Both parties require under- 
standing, support and com- 
passion for the process of 
changing behaviour to begto. 
To single out just the abuser 
within an extremely complex 
relationship neither helps the 
abuser nor the abused. Sim- 
plistic analyses of domestic 
violence doesn't help anyone. 
Simon Clarke. 

London N16. 


I N nine out of 10 cases of do- 
mestic violence InfomfUes, 
fht» ffr prfr ftn are in the gam* 
room or the next room. One 
in three rfirMra w witnessing 
their mother being abased 
will try to protect her. 

Women often blame them- 
selves for their partner’s vio- 
lence. They fear losing their 
children, and will go to great 
lengths to conceal or mini- 


mise the violence. Last June, 
we produced guidance for 
welfare professionals to help 
provide a better understand- 
ing of what women and chil- 
dren may be suffering and to 
suggest- ways of supporting 
them more effectively. 

By helping professionals 
recognise domestic violence 
at an earlier stage, we will en- 
able women and children to 
share these difficult problems 
and to seek the help they 
need. We must help women 
break free from a life of 
silence, secrecy and mis- 
placed guilt in which domes- 
tic violence thrives. 

Anni e Muffins. 

NCH Action for Children. 

85 Highbury Park, 

London NS 1 UD. 


A NGELA Neustatter’s 
article assumes the 
stance that seif-blame in a vi- 
olent or foiling r elatio ns hi p 


in uniquely a woman’s issue, 
I believe it is, rather, an issue 
of self-esteem, one for which 
the. only documentary evi- 
dence available relates to 
women victims of violence. 
The paucity of statistical evi- 
dence available with regard 
to male victims of violence 
can mislead one into believ- 
ing there la no such thing. 

My partner was previously 
involved In an abusive 
relationship, suffering both 
physical and psychological 
violence over a period of 15 
years. His ex-partner insisted 
she was “perfectly all right 
with other people” and that 
he was to blame for her ex- 
tremes of violent behaviour. 
My partner, through his own 
lads of self-esteem, believed 
her when she said he was en- 
tirely to blame for her 
actions, and spent many 
years trying to ■‘correct’’ his 
perceived faults. When bis 
“ex" began an affair, and 
eventually left the marital 
home, he believed he was 


somehow responsible for 
“forcing her away”. 

There are thousands of 
women who suffer domestic 
abuse. However, they have the 
resources of social services, 
the police and women’s 
refuges at their disposal. Male 
victims.- on the other hand, 
have no helplines, no ratUgea, 
no-one to hap than. There is 
little or no research Into male 
victims of domestic violence, 
which means, statistically 
speaking, they barely exist (al- 
though some researchers be- 
lieve there to be as many male 
victims of domestic violence 
as there are woman victims). 

Frequently, media attempts 
to highlight the plight of 
abused men are systemati- 
cally countered by even more 
lurid tales of violence against 
women, seemingly on the 
basis that “it’s been happen- 
ing to us for years, so what do 
men have to complain about 
now?*' It is about time we 
started talcing a more bal- 
anced look at the issues sur- 
rounding domestic violence 
and recognising that women 
are not the only victims. 

Name and address supplied. 


TH/fSlr/rstF 
ff£ TT/V& Fit? 

r/vvA/efl* 



1EJFHAT drives elephants, 
W tigers and other “circus 
animals" to attack their train- 


ers (Top circus trainer at- 
tacked fry tiger, January 8) is 
the feet that the methods of 
“taming" these animals, by in- 
stiling fear, drives many over 
the edge, like a battered wife. 
You have only to look at the 
tools of the trade — whips, 
buHhooks, chains, fire-sticks 
and electric shock prods — to 
see the inherent cruelty. 

Beatings, social isolation. 


sexual frustration, confine- 
ment to small cages and food 
and water deprivation are all 
well-documented aspects of 
other animatbased circuses. 
Undercover footage has 
revealed trainers of big cats 
beating them with axe bandies 

artH pm tfhing thflryi to the fan* 

with dosed fists. 

ChipperQelcTs should hand 
over all tiie animals to sanctu- 
aries and allow 8wm to live 
free from fear. 

Andrew Butler. 

People for the Ethical 

Tr pgtmP TUnf Animal^ 

London SW153ZG. 


Scott free 

P AUL Theroux (Books, Jan- 
uary 8) repeats a discred- 
ited canard when he says that 
Kathleen Scott, wife of Cap- 
tain Scott slept with Fridtjof 
Nansen while her husband 
was “pegging out" on his 
return journey from the South 
Pole. Though, five years after 
Scott's death, Nansen did pro- 
pose to her, there is no evi- 
dence that they ever had sex. 


and much evidence that they 
didn't Further details can be 
gleamed firms my biography of 
Kathleen, A Great Task Of 
Happiness, Macmillan, 1995. 

Even Roland Huntford, who 
first made the allegation, does 
not repeat it in toe biography 
of Nansen which Theroux was 
reviewing. It 1s unfair, nn ktori 
and untrue to call her 
faithless. 

Louise Young. 

42 Ethelden Road, 

London W127BG. 


Falling out over the suburbs 


P ROFESSOR David Hall 
(Letters, January 9) thinks 
George Monbiot (Sprawling 
suburbia. January 7) over- 
looks several awkward facts. 
Indeed, but awkward only for 
the professor. Building on 
brownfield land Is expensive 
— because greenfield develop- 
ment is zero-rated for VAT. 
People do not like living at 
high densities, he elahnc — 
perhaps not In tower blocks, 
but the Nimby brigade Just 
love Georgian town houses. 

It la an a matter of will- 
power. If local councils can 
stand up to government and 
the construction lobby, we can 
regenerate our cities, for that 
is where the traffic from Pro- 


A Country Diary 


fessor Han’s proposed new 
towns wfll be headed. He ad- 
vocates congestion and the 
vice of rural voyeurism: nice 
to look at, but not where we 
work or play. 

If planners would build not 
stagnant, suburban, dormi- 
tory cul-de-sacs hut proper, 
dense, connected streets for 
local workers, then we could 
revitalise our urban areas, vil- 
lages and towns as well as 
cities. We must admit our mis- 
takes and take a bulldozer to 
the suburbs and, if necessary, 
the people who would build 
them again. 

Richard Hadden. 

Queen's College, 

Cambridge CBS 9ST. 


Labour on 
the record 


Y OUR report (Labour expels 
rebel MEPs, January 9) 
foils to explain the reason for 
their expulsion. Ken Coates 
and Hugh Kerr wrote tn the 
president of the European Par- 
liament saying they intended 
to join the Green Group. They 
also let it be known that they 
intended to become Indepen- 
dent Labour MEPs . 

To Join another political 
organisation Is an act of repu- 
diation of membership of the 
Labour Party rendering both 
of them automatically ineligi- 
ble to remain members of the 
partf'. These are the rules. 
They do not require a disci- 
plinary hearing. 

David HilL 

Chief Media Spokesperson, - 
The Labour Party. 

London SW1P4GT. 

S EUMAS Milne claims that 
Paul Routiedge’s biogra- 
phy of Gordon Brown is auth- 
orised (How Blair broke secret 
pact January 9). It is not and 
does not claim to be. Nor did 
Gordon Brown give any com- 
ments on the events high- 
lighted by Mr Milne. I under- 
stand the book states that be 
has always refused to talk 
about these events. 

Charlie Whelan. 

Press Secretary to 
the Chancellor. 

HM Treasury. 

London SWIP3AG. 

C ONTRARY to the Impres- 
sion given by Bernadette 
Cronin (Letters, January 7) I 
did ask Clapton girls’ school to 
talk to me about why they 
think bays should continue to 
suffer discrimination, but 
they referred me to the Hack- 
ney press office. 

Angela Phillips. 

Goldsmiths College, 

London SE146NW. 


Wa may edit letters: shorter 
ones an more likely to appear. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
Please Include a full address 


MACHYNLLETH: I once 
wrote here that nothing would 
induce me to go on holiday to 
Italy as long as the killing of 
wiki birds was so popular that 
it was .legal for someone 
armed with a shot-gun to 
enter private property al- 
though anyone with binocu- 
lars could be forcibly thrown 
out Predictably, I got a letter 
from a representative of Ital- 
ian tourism assuring me that 
a growing interest in conser- 
vation would soon put things 
right Years have passed since 
then, and. while I don’t doubt 
that bird-protection is making 
progress in Italy, the feet 
remains that there is still a 


huge annual slaughter of song- 
birds, and the law still allows 
you to enter private property 
to shoot them. In Malta. I*m 
told, things are even worse. 
The number of migrant birds 
killed is estimated at six mil- 
lion a year. Now I hear that 
the Maltese are thinking of 
extending their shooting sea- 
son so that more migrant rap- 
tors may be shot No wonder 
Montagu’s barriers have be- 
came so rare in northern 
Europe. IT only we oould daim 
that bird protection in Britain 
is all it should be. But I have 
my doubts wh®, at this h™* 
of year, I wake to the sound of 
guns being fired at wild ducks 


on the nearby estuary, a 
national nature reserve with a 
wildfowling zone right in its 
heart Could any situation be 
more farcical? People who op- 
pose cruel sports protest end- 
lessly against fox-hunting. Yet 
duck-shooting, which inflicts 
vast suffering on wild and 
beautiful birds, takes place 
with hardly a murmur of dis- 
approval. This severely under- 
mines our case as conserva- 
tionists. As long as we go on 
cheerfully slaughtering our 
wlgean and our teal have we 
any right to tell the Italians 
they ought to cherish their 
n i ghtingale? 

WLLUAM CONDRY 


Report tackles humanity’s greatest task 

T o prevent war 


Music for posterity 

Sir Michael’s work will long be revered 


HE WAS EX before Christmas — at 93, he was. 
characteristically, over in Sweden attending a festival 
of his work — yet news of the death of Sir Michael 
Tippett still came yesterday as a shock: he had seemed, 
for so long, so indestructible. The visit to Sweden was 
just one of uncountable instances where Tippett refused 
to make concessions to passing years. He celebrated his 
90th birthday with a tour of the United States. And he 
would not allow his great age to deter him from wr i ting. 

It’s probably an idle temptation, though one rarely 
resisted on these occasions, to try to allot him a place in 
the pantheon of 20th century British composers. Idle 
because the ratings the world gives composers often 
changes, sometimes drastically, after their deaths; idle 
too because private taste and private response has so 
powerful an influence on the way that audiences assess 
contemporary music. But the final judgment is likely to 
be that few were greater. Some of the music — the 
Concerto for Double Orchestra, for instance — was 
immediately accessible to all those with the ears and 
the hearts to absorb it Other works were adjudged 
more “difficult" — too difficult, in some cases, for 
soloists and orchestras, though not nearly so difficult 
later, in the hands of more gifted conductors than 
Sargent or Boult 

Tippett was also, though without ostentation, a great 
public man. His mother went to prison for her suffrag- 
ette views. While others then more famous fled during 
the second world war to America, Tippett remained in 
Britain, as a conscientious objector, and went to jail too, 
for refusing to conform to the terms which were set for 
conscientious objection. He championed pacifist canoe s 
and marched for nuclear disarmament His appear- 
ances at great musical occasions were greeted with 
adulation, not least from the young, to whom he always 
responded so warmly and easily. Sir Michael died full of 

?' ears ’ behind him music 

oratmed to stay in the repertoire as long as classical 
music survives. 



T HE philanthropist 

Andrew Carnegie held 
that great fortunes are 
also great blessings to the 
community, because great 
things can be done with them. 
His own fortune he deployed 
in many ways. In libraries, 
concert balls, and parks, but 
also, and notably, in the ser- 
vice of peace. He endowed 
foundations, established 
peace nalaw;. and mari o pro- 
posals for international courts 
and an international police 
force. One of tiie early fruits of 
this investment was a report 
by an International Commis- 
sion on the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13, a book whose lessons 
went unheeded when all 
Europe went to war in 1914. 

Yet that report can be read 
today as a primer on the eth- 
nic fighting that burst out in 
south-eastern Europe in the 
nineties, as well as in Rwanda, 
So m al i a and other places. The 
evidence from captured per- 
sonal letters, assembled in the 
appendices of the book, tells 
us the Srebrenica story 80 
years before It happened. 

Here is an example, as it hap- 





pens froma Greek soldier, 
about victims who were Bul- 
garians, which, in its terrible 
mixture ofthe familial and the 
ferocious, is the future fore- 
| told. “My Dear Cousin, here 
we are burning villages and 

MIHng Biilgarianfi, w nmnn 
and children. Let me tell you, 
too, that cousin G Kirftzifl has 
a slight wound in his foot and 
that all the rest of us, friends 
and relations, are very well, 
including our son-in-law, 

YanL With a hearty hug. An- 

astase Ath. Patras’’. It is the 
hug that chills the bone. 

Now a new Carnegie Com- 
mission has reported, not 
solely on the more modem 

Balkan wars, but on the whole 
problem of trying to prevent 
“deadly conflict” in that post- 
Berlln Wall era in which four 
million people have already 
been killed. The report has not 
had, like its predecessor, to as- 
semble evidence of atrocities. 
They are well enough known. 
Instead, it has tried to draw 
out of the experience ofBosnia 
and Rwanda, and many other 
recent conflicts, a programme 
for prevention. It alms to pro- 
mote a “culture of preven- 
tion”, and to provide “a vision 
ofa worldwide system of con- 
flict prevention”. 

It argues that the best pre- 
ventative measure is to ensure 
that states are healthy, offer- 
ing security. well-being and 
justice to their peoples. Where 
they do not, and where deadly 
conflict becomes a real possi- 
bility, the outside world 
should art quickly, ideally be- 
fore serious fighting has 
begun, and with a balanced 
battery of diplomatic, politi- 
cal, economic, and military 


measures. It makes some 
sharp specific points, for 
instance, thrt severing diplo- 
matic relations is almost al- 
ways a bad idea, that sanc- 
tions should be applied swiftly 
and comprehensively, that 
major NGOs should have reg- 
ular meetings to Identify 
countries and zones where 
deadly conflict threatens, and 
j that big-business corporations 
should recognise a responsi- 
bility for dealing with conflict 
situations tn countries where 

they operate. 

If you are yawning, stop. It 
is true Chat there is, in this 
report little that Is absolutely 
new, few Ideas that have not 
already been canvassed, and 
not a great deal that is contro- 
versiaL Yet a report of this 
nature Is not afeshfcm show, 
striving to be different from 
its rivals. This Carnegie com- 
pendium of solutions is partic- 
ularly wefi-organised and 
comprehensive, investigating 
the responsibility for avoiding 
conflict across the whole spec- 
trum of national govern- 
ments. military establish- 
m ents. in ternational 

institutions, voluntary 
organisattons,andaHnmer- 
cfel firms, it Is Important be- 
cause the prestige and weight 
of Carnegie, and of the person- 
alities it has brought into Its 

work, ought to play its part in 
the necessary domestication 
of ideas which, once embed- 
ded in the cansciaaBness and i 
aaqpectations of ordinary dti- j 
zens and of decision-makers, i 
will lead to action. I 

This Is one of the weightier, 
perhaps the weightiest, ofa 
number of reports that ought 
to tend toward that result But 


will the mere piling up of 
Paper really change things? At 
a meeting this week at the For- 
eign Office to present the 
report, the French lawyer 
Robert Badinter spoke of the 
“paradox of mediation ”, 
Which seems so sensible and 
yet achieves so little, in part 
because diplomats, for from 
being natural mediators, are 
accustomed to the a dver sarial 
representation of national In- 
terests. The doctrine that dip- 
lomats are not interested in 
mediation could he extended 
by remarking that it is also 
true that many soldiers are 
not interestedin peace-keep- 


It is difficult 
for a fire brigade 
to only deal with 
certain fires 


big, and that many politicians 
are not interested In decision- 
making. The truth, which this 
report approaches obliquely, 
is that many wish to avoid the 
creation of a dear capacity to 
intervene in conflict situa- 
tions, and of clear rules and 

routines, because they want to 
preserve the option cf staying 
oat of these situations. If you 
set up a fire brigade that 
everybody recognises as such, 
in other words, it becomes 
very difficult to say that the 
fire brigade will only deal with 
certain fires, and will not go to 
others. That Is the main 
reason why the report’s 
recommendation that the UN 
establish a ready force of 5,000 


to 10,000 troops will meet with 
an evasive response from, 
among others, the British gov- 
ernment. So will other, less ob- 
viously controversial recom- 
mendations, which have the 
same effect of creating dear 
means of action. 

Who can blame politicians, 
soldiers and other leaders far 
trying to avoid an automatic 
response to orlsis which might 
deprive them of choice at 
times of danger? The lesson of 
that other conflict, the first 
world war, whose mobilisa- 
tion timetables turned prime 

ministere and generals into 
helpless passengers almost as 
much as they did the actual 
conscripts In the freight wag- 
ons, was never again to get 
locked into processes which 
could not be stopped.. 

Yet one generation's peace 
wisdom is another’s obstacle 
to peace. The world now needs 
a degree of the automatic in its 
routines for dealing with con- 
flict. If this element were 
there, it would have a two-fold 
effect Firstly, it would obvi- 
ously usually trigger action 
when c anfllrt hart naanh^ thf 

stage of crisis. But, secondly, 
precisely because that would 

pull countries Into long, costly 
and perhaps bloody commit- 
ments, it would also trigger 
action tel the structural 
causes of conflict because gov- 
ernments would want to do 
everything they could to avoid 
such risky expeditions at a . 
later stage. 

Finally, automatkdty would 
improve accountability, be- 
cause if there was a raftisal to 
intervene, it would be much 
more clearly a dereliction than 
it is now. We wanted to inter 
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vene, they say, but the 
rapacity and the mechanisms 
just weren't there. They foil to 
add that they are for from sure 
whether they want them to be 
there. The Carnegie Co mmit 
sloe’s investigation of the 
Rwanda genocide underlines 
this point Their international 
panel of militar y nffiwr c /amp 
to the conclusion that a prop- 
eriy equipped force of 6,000 
men, if deployed swiftly in the 
early part of April 1994, could 
have prevented much of what 

happened. If such aforce had at 
that moment existed, its exis- 
tence would have predisposed 
the UN and the international 
community to its use. And, if it 
had not been used, the blame 
for that decision would have 
descended unambiguously on 
those who took it. 

Those who resist the logic of 
these arguments do so on the 
i grounds that national Interest 
must take precedence. Glad- 
stone, an admirer of Carnegie 
who arranged for the latter's 
essay on The Gospel Of 
Wealth to be widely repro- 
duced in Britain, spoke to that 
point in a Commons debate on 
Intervention In the Balkans 
more than a century ago. 
Against national interest nar- 
rowly conceived, he said: "I 
appeal to an established tradi- 
tion older, wider, nobler, far — 
a tradition not which disre- 
gards British interests but 
which teaches you to seek the 
promotion of those interests 
in obeying the dictates of hon- 
our and Justice." 

It Is a transition we have 
still to make, but it may not be 
as distant now as it once was, 
as this new Carnegie report 
makes dear. 
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Do it like 
she says 


Mark 

Lawson 




T HE talk-show hostess 
Oprah. Winfrey is 
being sued by a group 
of her na lion's beef-farm- 
ers. They allege that her 
remark during a discussion 
of the BSE crisis that she 
would personally never eat 
a hamburger again has 
been responsible for the col- 
lapse of their sales. 

This Is the second occa- 
sion on which Ms Winfrey 
has been revealed as the cat 
that America loves to copy. 
When she began, last year, 
to single out a book each 
month on her show in an 
attempt to “get America 
reading again", previously 
obscure novels and unread 
memoirs suddenly needed 
frequent emergency 
reprints. At one point, the 
New York Times bestseller 
lists were dominated by the 
presenter's 
recommendations. 

This evidence of the ex- 
traordinary influence of 
one television celebrity’s 
endorsements and warn- 
ings came in the week of 
the publication of the 
annual lists of the favourite 
names for British babies. 
The sudden emergen ce-of 
“Brandon" as a popular 
moniker was solemnly at- 
tributed by many commen- 
tators to the “derision of 
the actress Pamela Lee An- 
derson to give the name to 
her son." 

An America turning liter- 
ate and vegetarian in Imita- 
tion of an afternoon televi- 
sion performer; school 
registers in the next millen- 
nium featuring an unex- 
pected entry because a 
woman mainly famous for 
her bust-size stuck a pin in 
her Naming Baby book at B. 
These stories raise intrigu- 
ing questions about social 
Influence. 

The advertising industry 
has long believed in the 


Women were 
asking their 
hairdressers 
fora ‘Rachel* 


theory of celebrity endorse- 
ment. Any emerging star is 
soon paid large sums of 
money to pretend that they 
eat or wear or use a certain 
product. 

In its original form, this 
sales technique depended 
on matching a famous per- 
son with a product that fit- 
ted an aspect of their public 
personality. The actress 
Jennifer Anlston. star of 
the sit-com Friends, had an 
unusual hairdo. When evi- 
dence emerged that she was 
folically influential — 
young women were asking 
their hairdressers for a 
“Rachel", her television 
character — the shampoo 
manufact u r e rs L’Oreal paid 
her to front their 
campaign. 

A popular modern varia- 
tion is for a celebrity to flog 
a produet for which they 

seem comically inappropri- 
ate. Hence the football 
manager Kenny Dalglish — 
celebrated among fans for 
scarcely ever speaking at 
all — is currently the offi- 
cial face of British Telecom. 

The hope that the every- 
day will imitate the famous 
has spread £rom advertis- 
ing to politics. At one level, 
every party leader is a ce- 
lebrity endorsement: an at- 
tempt to persuade others to 
think as they think. More 

form ally . American and 
British electoral campaigns 
frequently feature appear- 
ances by television or film 
stars. One or the more sur- 
real sights of the primaries 
in the 1992 American elec- 
tion was Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger striding beside 
President George Bush 
while shouting “Hasta la 
vista, baby" (his splatter- 
movie catch-phrase) to 
Democrat campaigners. 

Yet Bush lost, just as um 

intervention of Coronation 


Street's Ken Barlow could 
not save Nell Hamilton in 
Tattoo in 1997. Similarly, 
Neil Klnnock lost twice de- 
spite endorsement by the 
majority of the country's 
most popular television co- 
medians, while Tony Blair 

— who kept his distance 
from Labour's greasepaint 
tendency — succeeded tri- 
umphantly without such 
glamour hand-outs. These 
cases cast doubt on the 
power of star-example. 

And yet what Winfrey 
has done for books and is 
accused of doing to cows 
cannot be Ignored. She has 
long been regarded as 
hugely influential, but It 
was generally believed that 
her effect on the national 
psyche was in the realms of 
emotion. Her talk-show — 
which, as most now know, 
specialised in sexual and 
social confession — Is often 
said to have encouraged 
that aspect of la te- 20 th -cen- 
tury America which its ad- 
mirers regard as emotional 
openness and its detractors 
as emotional incontinence. 
“The Oprah effect” has be- 
come international short- 
hand for hysterical self- 
expression. 

Yet — while accepting 
that millions of Americans 
wished to imitate her tele- 
vision format — It seemed 
less likely that there was a 
widespread desire to be pre- 
cisely like ben to read what 
she read, to eat what she 
ate. The idea that the single 
most influential figure In 
modem America would be 
a black woman went 
against all the assumptions 
of political analysts and ad- 
vertising strategists about 
the suggestibility ofthe 
public. 

Even with this powerful 
examples of her persuasive- 
ness, it seems hard to be- 
lieve that the nation's 
Oprah-clones reveal a 
nation less racist and less 
sexist than was reckoned. 
Yet there is something 
about this woman that 
breeds wannabes. 

British snobbery — of the 
kind which flinches from 
the soul-baring nature of 
her show — might argue 
that Americans are by na- 
ture more credulous and 
suggestive. The country is, 
after all. the natural borne 
of the support group. Per- I 
haps it Is true that — partlc- 
ularly among viewers of 
afternoon television — ! 

there are an unusual num- | 
ber of people looking to be i 
told wbat to do. 

It’s tempting to specu- j 
late, however, whether 
there is any figure in Brit- 
ish public life who could ! 
create an imitation of the j 
Oprah effect. Certainly, it is I 
not the prime minister. 
While Ms Winfrey’s stray 
remark into a microphone 
is supposed to have stopped 
meat-eating, Tony Blair’s 
declaration that he would 
personally never touch beef 
on the bone again has led to 
a vibrant market in black- 
market t-bone. 

Similarly, Sir Cliff Rich- 
ard's frequent endorsement i 
of celibacy and vegetarian- , 
ism has had no obvious ef- 
fect on the popularity of 
either sex or hamburgers. 
Richard Branson comes top 
of all polls to find the 
nation’s role models, bat 
beards and vivid knitwear 
remain minority fashion 
styles for men. Finally, It 
has to be admitted that the 
single British passport 
holder wbo could tell 
people what to read or eat 
and succeed died last year 
in Paris and — crucially — 
could not have achieved 
this effect while alive. 

Although Oprah Winfrey 
deals famously in groups — 

Men Who Sleep With Their 
Slsters-In-Law and so on — 
she seems, in this copycat 
effect, to be a one-off. Logi- 
cally — at least according 
to the reasoning of politics 

— she should exploit this 
leverage over the American 
people by running for the 
White House. 

Perhaps sbe has already 
had a subliminal effect on 

American politics. Al- 
though she has never for- 
mally campaigned for any 
candidate, she Invited Hil- 
lary Clinton on to her show 
daring the First Lady’s 
spell of deepest unpopular- 
ity, and has been a visitor to 
the white House. It would 
be a surprise if she were not 
a Democrat. It is therefore 
possible that Bill Clinton 
has already benefited from 
the audience's tacit under- 
standing of her support. 



Who we are 


Catherme 

Bennett 



W HO we are. What we 
do. Where we live. 
These, Peter Mandel- 
son has disclosed, are the 
themes which will make his 
Millennium Dome "a power- 
ful statement to the rest of the 
world about Britain's new 
found pride and self-confi- 
dence". Until recently, he was 


loath to elaborate, other than 
to promise wonders on "an 
almost rm imaginable scale”. 
He feared the anticipation 
might be too much for us — 
“there’s not much point work- 
ing people up into a prema- 
ture frenzy of excitement" j . 
But last week, in Disney 
World, Mandelson risked pub- 
lic delirium. Perhaps stung 
by the derisive Journalists 
wbo accompanied him every- 
where, perhaps feeling, as 
ambassador to Main Street 
USA. that he should demon- 
strate some of Britain's boun- 
tiful new pride and self-confi- 
dence, he revealed that , 
schemes for the Inside of his 
Dome are far more advanced ' 
than had previously been 
alleged. | 

For instance, inside the 
Dome has been conceptua- 
lised as a "millennium dough- j 
nut”, with themed zones ar- : 


ranged around a “vast strik- 
ing” hole. 

The three Ws — apparently 
representing Mr Mandelson's 
“own vision” — will each -be 
sub-divided Into three zones: 
“Who we Are" Into Mind, 
Body and Soul; “What we Do" 
into Work, Rest and Play; 
“Where we Live" into Our 
Local Neighbourhood, Our 
Country and Our Planet 

For simplicity, the plan can 
hardly be faulted. Some, how- 
ever, unconvinced by Mandel- 
son's assurances that the 
Dome Experience will be posi- 
tively drenched in spiritual- 
ity, feel that What we Believe 
deserves more than a segment 
of doughnut In his Ode to a 
Dome, Ben Okri pleads: “May 
this Dome, In its throne, 
redeem our solemn woes/ 
For we know not how the 
wind of Judgment blows." 

Admittedly, as visions go, 


Mandelson’s seems remark- 
ably prosaic. Did he not con- 
sider Why we Bother, or 
Where we Went Wrong? 

Stid. the modesty of the 
concept should make any fur- 
ther trips to exotic theme 
parks unnecessary. If the 
Dome purpose is to reflect our 
qwnUves and preoccupations i 
back at l us, virtually' all the 
required fact-finding can be 
had for £32, the price of the 
new handbook, Britain 1988. 

Though the guide is not, as 
some reviewers have ob- 
served; the bounciest of 
reads, it presents its figures 
in touchingly upbeat style — 
“the general level of nutrition 
remains high” — and , under 
headings such as The Avail- 
ability of Certain Durable 
Goods, it contains more illu- 
minating material on Who we 
Are, etc, than wtU ever be 
found up Splash Mountain. 


The zone 
should be 
simplified to 
sub-themes: 
Watch Telly’ 
and 

“Get Pissed’ 


On leisure, its findings sug- 
gest that the Dome's What we 
Do zone should be further 
simplified, down to the sub- 
themes: "Watch Telly” and 
“Get Pissed". Television (we 
watch an average 25 hours 
per week; 82 per cent have a 
video) demands dramatic rec- 
ognition: one pictures a colos- 


sal set and sofa, on which 

mUlfonfof visitors can 

recline simultaneously. Earti 
will be issued with a fag ( cig- 
arette smoking is the greatest 
single cause of preventable 
nirnMw and death in Britain '■ 
a copy of the Sun ("popular 
pewspapers appeal to people 
wanting news of a more up- 
beat character, presented 
more concisely") and a beer 
("the cost of alcohol misuse jn 
Englan d and Wales is £2.700 
million a year"). 

In the next zone. Football, 
and a huge, flag-draped, 
three-dimensional, interac- 
tive display Illustrating its in- 
fluence on national life: “Leg' 

J jslation has made it an 
offence in England and Wales 
to throw objects at football 
ynatT-hp*^ run on to the play- 
ing area or chant indecent or 
racist abuse.” In contrast, the 
arts wn make do with mini- 
mal representation — a daily 
parade of novelists or poets? 
A grotto containing Melvyn 
Bragg? — for, as the hand- 
book notes, culture has yet to 
become “a part of everyday 
life". 

Who we Are. Body: — here. 
Mandelson should just 
remodel the hollow giant, 
through whose androgynous 
limbs he promises “a fun- 
filled educational odyssey”. 

I T CAN only add to the 
merriment if the figure 
shows that we are becom- 
ing a nation of withered hypo- 
chondriacs who eat too much, 
shun exercise and reject 
greens. 

A confined space will suf- 
fice for Who we Are, Mind, 
for as file authors of Britain 
1988 report, “standards of lit- 
eracy have not changed sig- 
nificantly since 1945". Who 
we Are, Soul: Mandelson 
must resist episcopal pres- 
sure to make Christianity 
pre-eminent. Though still 
fairly popular for weddings 
<32 per cent) the Anglican 
church now baptises under a 
quarter of New British in- 
fants, and is helpless In the 
face of cohabitation. Instead, 
our proud divorce rate, the 
highest in Europe, could per- 
haps be acknowledged with 
an attraction similar to Dis- 
ney World's wedding pavil- 
ion: instead of a marriage, 
visiting couples will experi- 
ence a very special and mem- 
orable separation., •• 
Mandelson has rightly de- 
scribed Where we Live as the 
“most complicated and ambi- 
tious" of his themes. How ran 
the Dome convey the popula- 
tion density, the .22 million 
cars, trashed -lapcUc.ape. 
packed trains, stinkdng tubqs. 
executive estates, heaving 
prisons, overflowing hospi- 
tals? 

With a fairground trick? If 
the millennium dome is to 
portray us as the 1998 hand- 
book tells us we are — a 
nation of loud, passive, uncul- 
tured, greedy slobs — then 
perhaps all it need contain is 
a gigantic hall of mirrors. 
Non-distorting, of course. 


It makes me grumpy 


Matthew 


T HE moment can be dated 
precisely. It was one 
minute past eight 
o’clock on Boxing morning 
when I finally concluded that 
Tony Blair's Government was 
turning into a real pain in the 
buttocks. 

The lead Item on the Radio 
Four news bulletin was the 
revelation that Jack Straw 
had written to someone or 
other to do something or 
other about football hooligan- 
ism. (Forgive me: It was not a 
moment of profound 
concentration.) 

Now we all know there 
were tensions In the Straw 
household over Christmas. 
Anyone could have said any- 
thing that might have caused 
one family member or an* 
other to stalk off to their room 
and start writing letters. 
(“Shall we watch Men Behav- 
ing Badly? ... We could play 
Charades ... It would be nice 
to have a joint next Sunday 
lunchtime . . .") 

If the Home Secretary did 
write the letter on Christmas 
night which the news Item 
Implied, did he really ring the 
BBC afterwards to tell them 
about it? Or was this, as one 
suspects. Just an extreme ex- 
ample of the connivance be- 
tween the Downing Street ma- 
chine and the broadcasters? 
The BBC can fill otherwise 
dead . news broadcasts with 
government service Informa- 


tion, provided it complies i 
with the timings decreed, no 
matter how ludicrous they 
might be. Can’t they leave us 
alone even at Christmas? 

A few weeks earlier, it was i 
announced at 7 am one day 
that the Government was giv- 
ing £1 million towards Holo- 
caust reparations. 

£1 million. That’s about a 
penny-ha'penny from each of 
us. Who on earth would make 
such a big deal about donat- 
ing a penny -ha' penny? 
Labour are beginning to | 
sound like Tony Hancock list- 
ing his charitable donations 
in the Blood Donor "It's all in 
me diary, have a look at this. 
Congo relief, two and six- 
pence. Self Denial week, one 
and eight. Lifeboat Day. a 
tanner . . ." 

We know this Government 
is not really in the business of 
giving away money or even 
doing anything that costs 
money, like essential repair 
work to the national infra- 
structure. To spend money 
they have to raise it And that 
was effectively excluded 
when a rise even In the 
higher rate of income tax was 
ruled out before the election. 

We also all know what the 
game is: extreme meanness 
now, a little less meanness 
alter 1999 when the commit- 
ment to Tory spending limits 
runs out just in time for a 
campaign in 2001. It is as 
though the only purpose of 
winning one election Is to 
create the circumstances for 
winning the next one. 

Now, Blair has Just won the 
largest parliamentary major- 
ity since 1935, and I haven’t 
And maybe all those showbiz 
and sporting stars he meets at 
Downing Street give him a 
better feel for the mood of the 
nation than the down-at-heels 
I meet living on the Welsh 
borders and popping in to 
Farringdon Road. But with 
respect and all that I think he 
is missing something. 


In 1992 people would have 
wanted a Blair ite Labour 
Party whose main ambition 
was to manage Toryism and 
do nothing that would alien- 
ate the editor of the Sun. But 
right now I believe there Is a 
more genuine hunger for 
change than at any time since 
1945. There is a broad-based 
sense that positive action is 
needed to Improve the public | 
services and a feeling of dis- i 
gust about the policies that i 
allowed them to degenerate. 

Indeed, a few show trials 
for figures of the ancien 
regime would probably have 
created far more enthusiasm 
than Mandelson’s Dome. 
Nothing too vindictive, just a ; 
gentle working-over of the i 
worst culprits: Michael How- 


All we have is a 
country where it is 
now illegal to give 
the dog a bone 

aid say, and a few of the more 
rapacious privatisation 
bandits. 

No chance. For those of us 
living outside Scotland and 
Wales, wbat tangible evi- 
dence is there that anything 
happened at all on May l? AH 
we have is a country where it 
is now illegal to give the dog a 
bone. Douglas Hogg could 
have come up with that one. 

U NFORTUNATELY, 
Blair’s conservative in- 
stincts have received a 
sort of confirmation. The 
British General Election of 
1997 (published by Macmil- 
lan) is the latest in the series 
or Nuffield studies, which 
have come out every election 
since 1945 and are treated by 
political scientists as near-de- 
finitive. If the general elec- 
tion was a crossword puzzle. 


this book is meant to be the 
solution. 

The psephologists John 
Curtice and Michael Steed 
began by noting that it was 
not all that much of a land- 
slide: lowish Labour share of 
the vote, and low turnout, so 
that less than 31 per cent of 
the electorate voted for the ; 
new Government a smaller ' 
proportion than that for any 
post-war government with a 
working majority. They 
refine that point later, but 
that’s the message that sticks. 1 

What all the sophisticated 
analysis can understate is the 
extent to which there were 
only two parties in the last 
election; the Tories and the 
imTpries. and that voters to 
an unprecedented extent 
chose whichever unTory was 
most likely to win. On that 
basis nearly 70 per cent voted 
for change, far more than in 
19J5. 

The voters have not budged 
an inch since May. There is 
no nostalgia for the Conserva- 
tives: John Major is never 
mentioned; William Hague 
remains a figure- of fun; there 
is something in even "Sir” 
Brian Mawhinney's voice at 
present which suggests he 
knows no one wants to listen 
to him. 

I T IS a fantastic, unparal* 
lelled opportunity for 
Labour. But it seems to be 
run by someone whose sen- 
sible determination not to 
lead the kind of Labour Gov- 
ernment that was on offer In 
the 1980s is In danger of en- 
suring that it never becomes 
any kind of Government at 
all. The obsession with the 
mn«agp is Starting to mnko 
one wonder whether the Gov- 
ernment really does have any- 
thing worth saying. Once the 
Prime Minister recognises 
the problem, he will doubtless 
set up a Task Force, details of 
which will be announced one 
quiet day on the news. 
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■CARE PARCEL EMERGENCY WINTER APPEALN 


»ave a Romanian child from cold 
and hunger this winter 


Rada has no 
Christmas presents to 
play with: he didn't get 
any. His parents don't 
even have money for 
heating, warm clothes 
or food. And - - 
temperatures are 
dropping to Siberian 
levels. He may not 
survive January at 
home, and then his 

parents will be forced to send him to an nrphaqagr 
Thousands of children are in Radu's position now as 
deep poverty and bitter cold force parents to take the 
heartbreaking decision to put their child in an orphanage. 

Yoor gift of £25 will bring hope and help keep 
Romanian children in their families this winter. 
And for always. 

You can help protect a child from a cold and hungry 
winter at borne or tfaejranm a of life in an orphanage by 
sending £25. This will help 
one of our Childcare 
Officers to deliver Care 
Parcels of basic essentials 
to a family in need and 
keep them together in 
these dines of severe 
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Help deliver a Care Parcel to 
Romania this winter for onlv £2f 


1 enclose £ to help deliver Winter Cm Parcels to Romanian 

families. Cheques to The Romanian Orphanage Trust. Or ifcbii mv 
I Aceesa/Visa/CAFcard 1 

Card no ■ Expiry dar e 

1 S * na[ure Date 


| Telephone no. 

I Rctte M Tanya Samm. »GR2). Wuaer Cm ftwd Appeal. 
The Romaum Orphaqa^i Twl FREEPOST KSMW. 

Qiw Sina, LONDON EC4B 4AR m e»B 

I OI273 W*333 now. 
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1 0 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 



National pride by 
any other name 


NICHOLAS 
BANNISTER 
looks at the 
potent pull of 
Rolls-Royce’s 
marque as 
buyers circle 


Reputations! 


T HE British ambas- 
sador to Bonn glides 
through the united 
Germany in a green 
Corniche; Holly- 
wood stars sweep along the 
seafront of Cannes in open- 
top Camargues; Middle East 
potentates and Aslan billion- 
aires descend upon Ascot, 
Epsom and Goodwood in 
their Silver Spurs and Silver 
Spirits. For nearly a century, 
Rolls-Royce has been a by- 
word for the best car in the 
world. 

The very name of its mas- 
cot, Splnt of Ecstasy, cap- 
tures the powerful emotions 
that consume its owners. And 
now those very same passions 
have engulfed the would-be 
buyers lining up to purchase 
Rolls-Royce Motor Cars from 
engineering group Vickers. 

For front-runner Bernd Pis- 
chetsrieder. East-car fanatic 
and chairman of BMW, it is 
simply “the most prestigious 
brand name'in the world.” 

A bulldog determination to 
preserve it in British hands i 
prompted AftLchaal Shrimpton 


and the band of owners, 
fondly trying to raise 
£680 milli on, to summon the 
spirit of the Battle of Britain 
and the 1966 football World 
Cup final in their efforts to 
fend off the Bavarians. 

The 10-strong Rolls-Royce 
Action Committee, including 
a heart surgeon, a retired pro- 
fessor and a barrister, met 
this week in a former hunting 
lodge in Faulerspury, 
Northamptonshire. 

It would be a national disas- 
ter, so the argument runs, if 
Vickers sells the Rolls-Royce 
car company to a foreign 
buyer, particularly one of 
Germany's leading car 
makers. 

Commercial logic, however, 
disregards national sensitiv- 
ity. Vickers Is unwilling to 
provide the huge investment 
needed In the future to de- 
velop new Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley models. It believes 
that ably a large car manufac- 
turing group would have the 
necessary resources and 
skills. Since British Aero- 
space sold the Rover Group to 


BMW for £800 milli on in 1994, 
Britain no longer has a car 
maker which meets Vickers’ 
requirements. So. perforce, 
Vickers is looking overseas. 

But> the small group of 
Rolls-Royce owners is con- 
vinced that Vickers is wrong, 
and that it will be able to 
raise; £680 million from 
wealthy individuals, financial 
institutions and the public so 
that it can buy the car com- 
pany and provide it with ade- 
quate funds. 

Vickers’ plan to sell has 
caused ripples in other quar- 
ters. Rolls-Royce pic. the aero- 
space group, is outraged that 
they are questioning a 1973 
agr eemen t which gives it the 
right to veto any foreign pur- 
chaser of the car company. 

The aerospace group fears 
that a foreign buyer might de- 
value the Rolls-Royce name. 
But this is a bit rich coming 
from the aerospace business. 

It spent so much developing 
the RB-21L aero-engine that , 
the whole group went bust in 
1971, leaving the symbol of 
Britain's en gineering excel- 
lence and the country's best- 
known' brand name in the 
hands of the receiver. 

Such was Rolls-Royce’s rep- 
utation that the US aircraft 
man ufacturer Lockheed could 
not conceive that the com- 
pany could go to the waft. 

When Rolls-Royce was teet- 
tering on the brink, it told 
Lockheed that it would have 
to renegotia te its agreement 
to supply the American com- 
pany with the new RB-211 en- 
gine. or go bust 


Tough, the Americans 
replied. Anyway, they said 
confidently, Rolls-Royce 
won't be allowed to go bust 
The next day the Rolls-Royce 
mana gement called in the 

receivers. 

Few at the time would have 
disagreed with the Amort- 
cans. The Rolls-Royce name 
was synonymous with excel- 
lence. The Rolls-Royce car 
was In a luxury class of its 
own and the group's aero- 
engine business still retained 
the glam our of its wartfme 
contribution. 

The company, founded in 
1906 by Henry Royce, a Man- 
chester electrical engineer 
anri car enthusiast, and the 
Hon Charles Rolls, an aristo- 
cratic London car dealer, had 
initially set out to build “the 
best car in the world”. 

But In 1914. at the outbreak 
of the First World War, it 
stopped making car chassis 
and, at the government's 
request, switched to manufac- 
turing aircraft engines such 
as the Hawk, Falcon mid 
Eagle. 

After the war the company 
returned to car production, 
but continued to make en- 
gines for the rapidly-growing 
aircraft industry. In 1931, 
Britain won the Schneider 
trophy for seaplanes for the 
third year running with the 
Supermarine S6B, powered 
by Rolls-Royce engines. 

In the same year, Rolls- 
Royce was able to take over 
its main British rival, the 
somewhat sportier Bentley 
Motors. 


PC Price Crash! 
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Flying the flag Rolls-Royce Action Committee members line up in Paulerspury 


Rolls-Royce cars were much 
sought after by wealthy 
Americans, so a factory was 
opened in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. in 1320. But Ameri- 
cans wanted British-built 
Rolls-Royces, not American j 
ones, and were prepared to 
wait for the genuine article. 
Ten years after the first 
American-built Rolls-Royce 
was delivered, the Springfield 
plant was dosed. 

The unmistakeable Spirit of 
Ecstacy mascot was designed 
by Charles Sykes in 1911 and 
has remained virtually un- 
changed. Even today the 
c r afts man who makes the 
radiator on which it stands, 
signs it with his initials. 

The inter-war years saw 
Rolls establish its position as 
t he classiest car — though the 
company stxD only made the 
chassis and left the coach- 
work to independent 
coachbuflders. 

But the second world war 
catapulted the company's 
aeroengine business into the 
front line. Its Crewe factory, 
opened in 1938, built the Mer- 
lin and Griffon engines which 
powered most of the RAP's 
front-line fighters and bomb- 
ers, including the Spitfire, 
Hurricane, Lancaster, Hali- 


fax, and Mosquito — the fast- 
est second world war plane 
until the arrival of Germany’s 
jet aircraft. 

Even then, Rolls-Royce 
powered planes were a match 
for the jets. Hie Spitfire Mk 
XIV with a Rolls-Royce Grif- 
fon 65 engine destroyed more 
than 300 of Hitler's secret 
weapon, the VI flying bombs, 
and was die first RAF plane 
to shoot down a German jet 
Messerschmitt 262. 

When a team from Rolls- 
Royce's Derby base arrived at 
Crewe in 1938 to oversee the 
building of the fectory on a 
green-field site, it initially 
took over offices and set up a 
workshop in the somewhat 
Ill-omened Coop Funeral Ser- 
vices garage. The Crewe fac- 
tory. which at its peak em- 
ployed 10,000 people, built 
15,000 engines during the war, 
linking indelibly the RollS- 
Royce name to the RAFs war- 
time success. 

The company's designers 
and engineers worked won- 
ders. By the end of the war 
the Spitfire carried an engine 
that gave more than twice the 
power of the original. 

The post-war years were to 
see the rise of the jet engine 
— built by Rolls-Royce at 


■ Derby — and the switch of 
car production from Derby to 
Crewe. The company's cars 
also underwent a transforma- 
tion. with a rationalised chas- 
sis for both Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley models, and a stan- 
dardised steel body. 


T ODAY the company 
owns its own coach- 
builders and aims 
to build a car to 
meet all a custom- 
er's desires. “Radios and tele- 
phones are standard," a com- 
pany spokesman said. “Above 
and beyond that it is what- 
ever the customer wants, 
from fridges in the rear seats 
to video screens in the back of 
the front seat headrests. 
We’ve even had cars with 
beds in them.” 

The company buys about 
70,000 sq ft of burr walnut 
from a renewable supply a 
year, mainly from growers in 
Cincinnati. Ohio. “We send 
out our craftsmen from the 
woodshop to select the wood 
and oversee the harvesting of 
the walnut we are going to 
use.” the spokesman said. 

Until quite recent times, 
Rolls-Royce owners tended to 
represent old money and the 
aristocracy, foreign heads of 
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state and royalty. But now 
successful entrepreneurs and 
pop-stars, with new money to 
burn, are just as likely to 
splash out mi a Rolls-Royce or 
a Bentley. 

Even in today’s more strait- 
ened times, the corporate 
Rolls-Royce is still very much 
in evidence as a status-sym- 
bol. 

The Rolls-Royce car of 
today is no longer an all-Brit- 
ish product Mayflower, the 
British car body and bus 
maker whose ambitions to 
buy the company were scup- 
pered by BMW’s opposition, 
pointed out that components 
used by Rolls-Royce come 
from around the world. 

The new models, due to be 
launched this year, will use 
BMW engines. “It’s essen- 
tially an assembly job.” said 
one Mayflower source. 

It may be. But it is a very 
elegant and high quality as- 
sembly job by British crafts- 
men to a British design. So 
long as people are still pre- 
pared to pay huge amounts of 
money for the end product no 
new owner of the company in 
his right mind would do any- 
thing to damage its “British” 
image. It’s a key part of the 
package. 


Blair to referee Eurobank fight 


lEuro Eye 


Mark Atkinson 


C OMPARED with 
crime, Jobs and the 
environment — 
three of Tony 
Blair’s declared priorities 
for Britain's presidency of 
the European Union. — ref- 
ereeing a fight between two 
middle-aged bureaucrats 
lacks popular appeaL 
But ensuring no blood Is 
split during the contest for 
the top European Central 
Bank Job, which will con- 
trol Interest rates once the 
euro is launched next year, 
is fast becoming one of the 
most delicate items on Mr 
Blair’s agenda over the 
next six months- The way 
the appointment is handled 
will enhance, or under- 
mine, EMU credibility. 

So far there are just two 
declared candidates for the 
position of president of the 
independent European Cen- 
tral Bank — Holland’s Wlm 
Duisenberg and France’s 
Jean-Clande Trichet. 

In practice, it probably 
wouldn’t make much differ- 


ence which of the two of 
them got the job. Both are 
eminent central bankers 
steeped in the «nni» eco- 
nomic philosophy: that the 
overiding abjective of mon- 
etary policy is to achieve 
price stability. 1 

As a result, neither is i 
likely to pursue anything 
other than a wholly ortho- 
dox approach to their res- 
ponsibilities. But here’s the 
rub. 

Mr Trichet, currently 
governor of the Bank of 
France, was formally pro- 
posed last autumn by the 
French president Jacqne 
Chirac Just as it was becom- 
ing widely accepted that Mr 
Duisenberg. former head of 
the Dutch central bank and 
Germany's favoured candi- 
date. would be given the job 
unchallenged. 

Despite both men’s im- 
peccable credentials, they 
have thus both unwittingly 
been cast in the role of 
national rather than EMU 
champion. And EMU is sup- 
posed to be for the greater 
good of the EU as a whole, 
not individual constituent 
members. 

So how will Blair resolve 
the dispute without damag- 
ing the euro’s standing on 
the foreign exchanges? 

One compromise solution 
doing the rounds is that of a 
split presidency, with one 
man taking the hot seat 
until 2002 when euro notes 
and coins will be intro- 
duced and the other one 
taking over thereafter. 

It was implicitly en- 
dorsed by the European 


Commission’s top mone- 
tary official Yves-Thibault 
de Silguy on Wednesday. 

But this suggestion, says 
Richard Fortes, managing 
director of the Centre for 
Economic Policy Research, 
smacks of the worse kind of 
political horsetrading, run- 
ning the risk of damaging 
the ECB’s Independence. 



Finn Sirkka Hamnlainan- 

tipped as natural neutral 


Not that the ECB’s chief 
won’t have a poltical role to 
play. He will, says Mr 
Portes, and a very impor- 
tant one in the sense that 
be will have deal with the 
political Implications of 
monetary policy and ex- 
plain and justify hts actions 
to the general public as 
well as keeping the bond 
markets happy. 

But the job shouldn't be 
seen to be subject to ma- 
nipulation by Individual 
governments, says Mr 
Portes. 

The alternatives to a split 
candidacy are. either for 
one man to be persuaded to 
step down gracefully, or for 
a third candidate to be 
nominated. 

Of the two men, Mr Dui- 
senberg would probably 
lend the ECB the most 
credibility. 

Although he Is known to 
be Germany's preferred 
candidate, he does at least 
come from another coun- 
try. 

If choosing between the 
two proves impossible to 
broker, Sirkka Haxna- 
lalnen, governor of the 
Finnish central bank,' has 
been strongly tipped as a 
neutral third candidate. 

Like Mr Duisenberg, be- 
fore the battle with Mr Tri- 
chet erupted, she has the 
advantage of coming from a 
small unbiased country. 

However the problem Is 
resolved, Mr Portes says it 
should be done quickly, 
well before the countries 
deemed eligible for EMU 
are selected in May. 
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Toyota 
boost 
for 

Deeside 


>YOTA, Japan’s larg- 
est car manufacturer, 
yesterday announced 
plans to invest £150 million 
to expand its engine plant 
at Deeside in North Wales, 
writes Nicholas Bannister. 

The move, which will cre- 
ate a thither 310 jobs at the 
Flintshire plant, was wel- 
comed by Tony Blair at the 
start of his Japanese tour. 

The Prime Minister, who 
met Toyota’s president, 
Hiroshi Okuda, immedi- 
ately after arriving in 
Japan, said: “This signifi- 
cant expansion brings 
Toyota’s total UK inward 
investment to ' almost 
£1.5 billion and underlines 
the UK's attraction to 
global companies.” 

The announcement comes 
in the same week that Ford 1 
announced a £300 million 
project to build a new 
“baby” Jaguar sports carat 
its Halewood plant on 
Merseyside, subject to se- 
curing adequate govern- 
ment aid. 

Toyota’s new investment 
will virtually- double out- 
put at the Deeside plant, 
which started production 
in 1992. to about 400,000 en- 
gines a year. 

It win supply engines to 
the company’s new small 
car plant which is being 
sited in northern France 
rather than Britain. 
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Asian Peregrine’s 
stoop bodes ill 



Any questions? .. . Tony Blair faces the press at a joint news conference with Toyota president Hiroshi Okuda in Tokyo yesterday photograph: shkoslkhta 


EMI to buy Waterstone’s 


Roger Cowe 


NEW giant is set to 
emerge in the book 
mar ket as 

flBWH Smith pre- 
to sell Its Wa- 
terstone’s chain to music 
group EML which will merge 
it with Dillons and float off 
the new company. 

The retail group is also be- 
lieved to be preparing to sell 
the Virgin Our Price music 
retailing business back to 
Richard Branson's Virgin em- 
pire. Virgin has first refusal 
on the chain, of which it awns 
25 per cent, and last year of- 


fered £135 million for the 
other 75 per cent 

The two deals wouM allow a 
substantial cash repayment 
— perhaps approaching 
£500mfflloD -—to WH Smith 

shar eholde rs thic < mmrrw»r 

The £300 million book shop 
deal will see Tim Wat erst one 
return to the chain he 
founded in 1982: He will be a 
partner with EMI In the ac? 
quisitlan, and is expected to 
lead the subsequent flotation 
of the music and hook retail- 
ing business from EMI later 
this year. 

Mr . Watersta ne , who . was 
originally a WH Smith man- 
ager, left the company - to 


found the book chain, later 
selling It to his farmer em- 
ployer in 1989. 

He was rebuffed by 
WH Smith in October, after 
oHerring a deal to take over 
the whole group and concen- 
trate on sales of books, maga- 
zines and stationery. 

Closures will result from 
ftie union of Dfllons and Wa- 
terstone’s, but the resulting 
combmatian will overtake the 
WH Smith chain to become 
the country’s biggest, book- 
seller. accounting for a sixth 
of the UK market. The 
WH Smith high street chain, 
which concentrates ona reLa- 
rttvdy crrra Tl range -of popular 


titles, is currently the largest 
bookseller, with 15 per cent of 
toe market. 

EMI began the process of 
“due diligence", to confirm 
the value of Waterstone's, 
this week. 

Both WH Smith and EMI 
said yesterday that they were 
negotiating the sale, which is 
likely to be agreed within the 
next few weeks. 

The sale win pre-empt the 
planned flotation of Water- 
stone’s, which was an- 
nounced by WH Smith in Oc- 
tober. The retail group 
announced the planned sale 
of the book chain, as well asoj 
the intended sale of ther Vir- 


gin Our Price music retailing 
business, in response to the 
approach from Mr Water- 
stone and investor pressure. 

Waterstone’s has 115 
branches and is one of the 
group's most successful 
businesses. Its sale Is seen as 
a sop to shareholders, who 
have demanded value after 
years of disappointing 
results. BZW analyst Tony 
Shlret described it yesterday 
as "a short-term expedient". 

EMI has been seen as a nat- 
ural buyer for Waterstone’s, 
following its acquisition of 
the Dillons chain in 1985. But 
the group has subsequently 
focused on the music busi- 


ness. demerging the Thorn 
electrical retailing chain last 
year. It needs a partner in the 
acquisition of Waterstone's 
because shareholders would 
not want the group to become 
heavily involved in retailing. 

EMI is believed to have 
wanted to float off the Dillons 
and HMV retail combination 
at the same time as Thom, 
but the retailing arm was not 
seen as a substantial enough 
entity. 

The addition of Water 
stone’s would create a 450- 
strong retail chain with inter- 
national outlets, which is 
seen, as strong enough to 
stand on its own. 


Takeover move 
sees shares In 
Sketchley soar 


Kan King 


S KETCHLEY, the 

struggling dry clean- 
ing and retailing 
group, admitted yesterday 
hat It bad received a take- 
over approach. 

Shares in Sketchley, 
vhich have lost more than 
talf their value during the 
oast two-and-a-haJf years, 
uxnped 12p to 53p. 
Announcing details of 
he approach, Sketchley 
nslsted it did not know 
vho was behind the move, 
1 aiming it had; been deal- 
ng only with a third 
i arty. 

However, with Johnson 
Sroup — Britain's biggest 
Iry cleaning company — 
Tiling itself out of conten- 
ion, it is believed that a 
nanagement buy-out team 
a trying to put together 
nme kind of deal. . 

Last night Sketchley — 
vhich also owns the 
Jupa Snaps photo-process- 
ng business — said it 
loped to receive more in- 
onaation from the would- 
ic bidder within the week. 
The company said that 
ast September it had 
oceived a ‘'tentative ap- 
proach” from a company 
ret to be incorporated, but 
bat after discussing the 
natter with its advisors, 
ISBC Investment Bank. 


the approach had been 
rejected. 

The company — which 
said it had asked for clari- 
fication from the would-be 
bidder’s representatives — 
added: “A further ap- 
proach from the same 
party was made to Sketch- 
ley on December 22, 1997, 
which was similarly 
rejected. 

“On Thursday night, the 
board of Sketchley was in- 
formed that approaches 
had been made to certain 
of the company’s share- 
holders in recent days on 
behalf of this same party." 

It Is understood that 
PDFM, which owns nearly 
15 per cent of Sketchley, 
and M&G. which owns 
13.4 per cent, are among 
the investors approached. 
Prudential, with more 
than 10 per cent, is the 
third biggest shareholder. 

City analysts- said last 
night that a bid fbr Sketch- 
ley could come In at as 
much as 75p a share, valu- 
ing the company at around 
£71 million, with the 
heavtly-lndebted group's 
break-up value worth at 
least 70p a share. 

News of the approach fol- 
lows a wretched year for 
Sketchley. in which It 
failed to pay an interim 
dividend and took a one-off 
hit of £9.9 million, due to 
accounting “deficiencies" . 


German jobless threat to Kohl 


lanTraynorlnEloitn 


G ERMAN unemploy- 
ment soared to a fresh 
peak of more than A5 
million last month, forcing 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl to 
open an election year yester- 
day by conceding that an ear- 
lier pledge to halve the jobless 
rate by the mm«nniiTm would 
go unredeemed. 

Climbing to the highest 
ever point in the history of 
the post-war federal republic, 
unemployment last month 
stood at almost 12 per cent na- 
tionally, with a 20 per cent 
rate in east Germany double 


that in the west, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Bernhard Jagoda, the head 
of the federal employment 
office in Nuremberg, said he 
did not expect any improve- 
ment fhja year. “All in all, 
economic dynamism was not 
strong enough in 1997 for 
recovery in the Labour mar- 
ket "he said. 

Exactly two years ago, 
when the jobless rate went 
through the 4 -mffli rm pain 
threshold. Mr Kohl promised 
to halve the rate by the year 
2000. Going into an election 
strategy meeting of his Chris- 
tian Democratic Union yes- 
terday, he admitted defeat 


The target would “certainly 
not be reached," he stated. 

ft was his first public ad- 
mission that his policy bad 
gone awry and could hardly 
come at a worse time as he 
prepares to bid for a record 
fifth term as chancellor in 
September, and faces a couple 
of crucial regional elections 
before then. 

The cash-strapped govern- 
ment may also need to impose 
more unpopular measures in 
an election year, since this 
years budget pre-supposes 
unemployment ofless than 4.4 
million and experts forecast 
an annual average of at least 
100,000 more than that 


Opposition leaders charged 
that the latest dismal figures 
proved the failure of Mr 
Kohl’s policies and trade 
union leaders are threatening 
a tough pay round. 

• Germany’s Federal Cartel 
Office yesterday said it op- 
posed the planned pay-televi- 
sion alliance between Bertels- 
mann AG and Kirch. A 
spokesman said German reg- 
ulators told their Brussels 
counterparts the planned tie- 
up between Premiere — a 
venture involving Bertels- 
mann and Kirch — and 
Kirch's DFl would create a 
market-dominating entity 
and should be barred. 


UBS pledges derivatives explanation 


Dan Atkinson 


U NION Bank ctf Switzer- 
land yesterday prom- 
ised a foil disclosure erf 
the reportedly huge deriva- 
tives losses in 1997 that may 
have played a part in driving 
it into the arms of rival Swiss 
Bank Corporation. 

The bank confirmed its 
London-based global bead of 
gilts, currency and deriva- 
tives trading Hans-Peter 
Bauer had left but would not 
confirm that he had been 
sacked: nor would It comment 
on reports that its full-year 
loss on derivatives trading 
was far worse than the 
cm mm inn reported for the 
year’s first half. 

Rumours of a sour position 


in derivatives at UBS began 
to circulate before Christmas 
after puzzlement at why the 
bigger of the two banks was 
effectively the junior partner 
in the merger with SBC. 
Should the 1997 UBS results 
— due in mid-February — 
confirm a big loss, that would 
go some way to an 
explanation. 

Ironically, news of the poss- 
ible derivat i ves losses came 
on the day UBS settled a legal 
tussle over share structures 
with corporate predator Mar- 
tin Ebner, whose BK Vision 
investment ftrnd holds a quar- 
ter of UBS’s registered shares. 
There have been suggestions 
UBS piled into derivatives in 
the mid-1990s partly to help 
deliver the sort of earnings 
that would please Mr Ebner. 


The big losses 




Plunging markets alert West 


Asia in 
turmoil 


John Agile W •*»*"*" * nd 
Marie Tran In New York 


STOCK markets 
jnged yesterday in 
action to the ongoing 
in Asian economies, 
politicians awoke to 
unting crisis and 
to help find a solution 
; problems. 

n's FTSE 100 index 
by nearly 99 points, 
aer cent, to end at 
?hile America's Dow 


Jones industrial average was 
down nearly 200 points, or 2.6 
per cent, an hour before the 
dose of trading yesterday- 

Faced with the Aslan crisis 
reverberating in the US, Pres- 
ident Clint on promised yes- 
terday to send representa- 
tives to assess the state of the 
Indonesian and Korean 
economies. 

Deputy treasury secretary 
Lawrence Summers will lead 
the US team, with Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund manag- 
ing director Michel Camdes- 
sus and his deputy Stanley 
Fischer leading a delegation 
from the IMF. The announce- 
ment that senior US and IMF 
officials will be heading to In- 
donesia followed an unusual 


telephone call to Indonesian 
president Suharto by Mr Clin- 
ton from Air Force One. 

During the 25-mimxte phone 
call from the aircraft, Mr 
Clinton made it dear that the 
Indonesian leader has to swal- 
low the IMF’s prescriptions 
for austerity and reform. Mr 
Clinton also talked for 12 minr 
utes to Singapore’s Prime 
Minister GohCbok Tong. 

According to Suharto's 
spokesman Mr Murdiono, the 
president promised to “seri- 
ously implement" the IMF’s 
reforms. 

“President Clinton said be 
was concerned Indonesia was 
facing monetary upheaval. 
Mr Clinton believed that 
under Mr Suharto’s leader- 


ship. Indonesians would be 
able to overcome the difficult 
conditions, said Mr Mor- 
diono. “The main task of 
President Clinton's envoy 
during his visit to Jakarta 
will be to see-for himself the 
steps that Indonesia is taking 
in handling the monetary cri- 
sis and maybe he will also 
give an opinion.” 

The Indonesian currency, 
the rupiah, jumped more than 
20 per cent on the news, to 
dose at 7,600 to the dollar. Its 
surge was helped by heavy 
dollar < n»fl jng by the Indone- 
sian central bank and several 
other state banks. 
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Indonesian debt exposure 
may bring down Peregrine 


E XPOSURE to Indonesian 
debt threatened to sink 
one of Asia's biggest broker- 
ages last night as Hong 
Kong's Peregrine Investment 
Holdings looked set to fold 
after a rescue scheme for the 
troubled financial house col- 
lapsed. 

Switzerland’s Zurich Group 
pulled out of plans to buy a 
25 per cent stake in Asia’s big- 
gest non-Japanese brokerage, 
prompting America’s First 
Chicago to cancel its plans to 
buy a smaller stake. Neither 
Zurich nor Peregrine ex- 
plained why (he Hong Kong 
firm was left at the alter, but 
analysts are betting that 
Zorich was frightened by the 
size of Peregrine’s exposure 


to Indonesian corporations, 
including some $265 million 
(£164 minion) in loans to Indo- 
nesia’s ironically-named 
Steady Safe taxi company, a 
firm thought to be on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

Hong Kang regulatory au- 
thorities have characterised 
the firm's position as uncer- 
tain and have barred Pere- 
grine's traders from taking on 
new trading positions, while 
employees said traders were 
discouraged from coming to 
work on Monday. 

Peregrine shares have not 
traded for several days, but 
foil by more than fa) per cent 
earlier hi the week in antici- 
pation that Zurich might get 
cold feet . — Bloomberg 


Alex Brummer 


T HERE are few more 
graphic demonstrations 
or the despair in Asian 
finance than the implosion of 
Peregrine Investments. In a 
decade, founders Philip Tose 
and Francis Leung trans- 
formed the small, Hong Kong- 
based stockbroker into Asia’s 
most dynamic investment 
bouse, with more than 33 of- 
fices conducting business in 
15 countries. 

Visitors to Hong Kong 
would be invited to briefings 
at Peregrine for the most ex- 
pert view of developments be- 
yond the territory, tD China 
and the whole of Asia. 

When Peregrine found it 
self short of capital In Novem- 
ber, it had no trouble round- 
ing up support in the shape of 
a 24 per cent strategic stake 
by the insurance and fund- 
management group Zurich, 
which is currently merging 
with BAT financial services. 

When this proved inade- 
quate, in early January, after 
Peregrine shares fell. Zurich 
demanded a bigger stake of 
about one-third for its 
5200 million (£124 jz million) 
injection of cash. 

But after an 18 per cent 
slump in the Hong Kong stock 
market in the last week — as 
the authorities sought to hang 
on to the precarious link be- 
tween the American and 
Hong Kong dollar — the posi- 
tion of Peregrine looked more 
tenuous by the day. 

Tbe decision by tbe Hong 
Kong Securities and Futures 
Commission to suspend its 
shares and restrict its busi- 
ness looks mighty n min wis 
Among the firm’s immediate 
problems is its exposure to In- 
donesia, where It has fool- 
ishly ended up holding 5265 
million in promissory notes 
to PT Steady Safe, a taxi, bus 
and ferry company which as 
result of meltdown In Jakarta 
is having difficulty meeting 
interest payments. 

Peregrine has promoted 
new Issues in both Thailand 
and Indonesia to the value of 
$2.6 billion — many of which 
have turned sour, alienating 
Peregrine clients. 

A desperate search for a 
new investors is now under 
way, with Peregrine pointing 
out that the underlying 
businesses are stai profitable, 
if not at the $129 million level 
achieved in 1996. 

Zurich, despite its vast 
resources, clearly thinks dif- 
ferently and its retreat from 
Hong Kong reflects a loss cf 
confidence in the territory 
which, with all the goodwill 
of Beijing and tbe Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, seems 
to be a long-term problem. 
The first Asian banking casu- 
alty of the New Year provides 
a salutary reminder of tbe 
problems feeing policymak- 
ers as they look at the chal- 
lenges of holding together the 
region's financial system. 


Bargain to book 

A S FAR as the City is con- 
cerned a buy-out of 
bookseller Waterstone’s 
from WH Smith followed by a 
merger with EMTs retail in- 
terests. HMV and Dillons, 
looks like a neat solution to 
several problems. It removes 
from the WH Smith domain 
the ticklish problem of Sir 


Tim Waterstone’s wish to 
regain a degree of control 
over the upmarket book chain 
he founded. It would also give 
EMI shareholders a stake in 
what effectively will become 

— excluding WH Smith itself 

— Britain’s largest booksell- 
ing chain with the opportu- 
nity for some cross media 
selling of CDs, videos, books- 
on-tape and other products. 

Together, this lot could be 
eventually floated off from 
EMI, if the stock market were 
willing, to raise a tidy little 
sum pleasing to those EMI in- 
vestors who have lately be- 
come a little disillusioned 
with this star-struck stock, 
despite the success of Brit- 
ain's music industry. 

Certainly, Tor the City, this 

looks neat enough, with fees 
for all oT the bankers involved 

— SBC Warburg for EMI and 
Merrill Lynch for Tim 
Waters! one. 

This is the way deal - making 

in London seems to be going, 
with investment bankers act- 
ing as principals bringing 
deals together, for instance in 
the proposed SBC Warburg 
buyout of Christies, rather 
than just as tbe facilitators of 
old. But while the financial 
engineering is terrific and the 
fee 5 great for the overseas in- 
vestment banking sector in 
the City, the consumer might 
have some concerns. 

Together Dillons and Wa- 
terstones will have control erf 
17 per cent of the book mar- 
ket, making the two compa- 
nies leaders in the sector. In 
upmarket books this will 
place them way ahead of 
Books, etc and Blackwells, 
each of wbom commands 
around 2 per cent 

The argument will no doubt 
be made that this is now a 
global market and that with 
online services Waterstone's 
and Dillons will have to com- 
pete with Amazon, Barnes & 
Noble ct al. 

Maybe. But it has not hap- 
pened yet. While there may be 
some overcapacity on the 
high street as a result of Dil- 
lons and Waterstone's compe- 
tition for bigger, full-service 
stores, the consumer and the 
price war — which the end of 
tbe net book agreement was 
meant to signal — will not be 
helped by this agglomeration. 


Deflation angst 

T HE rise in the German 
jobless rate to 11.9 per 
cent in December, the 
highest level since the second 
world war, provides useful 
support to Chancellor Gordon 
Brown’s reasoning for post- 
poning British membersh ip 
of the single European cur- 
rency to beyond 2002. 

Clearly, ft does not make a 
great deal of sense for Britain, 
where unemployment stands 
at dose to 5 per cent to attach 
itself to a mainland Europe lo- 
comotive still struggling to 
shake of recessionary im- 
pulses and the economic costs 
of re-unification — construc- 
tion in former East Germany 
is among the reasons for 
higher unemployment 
More interesting for the 
bond markets, and for that 
matter global interest rates, is 
that stickiness in the labour 
market may delay any early 
moves by the Bundesbank to 
raise short-term interest rates 
early this year. 

The same message Is 
emerging from the US. There, 
deflation and the potential 
impact of the Aslan crisis are 
putting downward pressure 
on bond yields. Until recently, 
as was noted on this page yes- 
terday, the expectation was 
that the next base-rate move 
by tbe Bank of England might 
be Imminent. That Is now def- 
initely retreating. 


£91 7m profit 
for Names 


Julia Finch 


T HE Lloyd's of London 
Insurance market is ex- 
pected to turn in more 
than £1 billion profit for 1995, 
according to an independent 
research group. Chatset 
But the researchers warned 
that the return is unlikely to 
be repeated in the near 
future, because of overcapac- 
ity in the world insurance 
market and falling rates. 

The group added that just 
one serious catastrophe claim 
in 1998 could push the market 
back into the red. 

Chatsefe forecasts are com- 
piled from underwriters’ awn 
projections, and its estimates 
for 1995 are some £60 million 
less than the 1994 figures. 
Lloyd’s profits are always an- 


nounced three years in ar- 
rears to allow time for claims 
to be settled. 

After £140 million commis- 
sion is deducted by members' 
agents, the amount payable to 
Names for 1995 will total 
£917 million. 

"No one will complain 
about that,” said Charles 
Sturge of Chatset "But by 
1997 we think bottom-line 
profit could be down to just 
&5 per cent 

“This year is a bleak sce- 
nario. Rates have fallen again 
In the 1998 renewal season 
and unless it is another good 
year for catastrophes it Is 
likely to sink Into a loss”. 

To illustrate how insurance 
rates have been slashed Mr 
Sturge cited the example of 
the Cunard cruise line, which 
includes the QE2. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia US 
Austria 20.02 
Belgium 58-71 
Canada 2.25 
Cyprus 0.837 
Denmark 10.91 
Finland 6.70 


France 9.50 
Germany 2.84 
Greece 453.24 
Hong Kong 12.10 
India 64.07 
Ireland i.is 
Israel 5.75 


Italy 2J8& 

Malta 0.6241 
Motherland* 3.19 
New Zealand 2.75 
Norway 11.73 
Portugal 289.06 
Saudi Arabia 5.96 


Singapore 281 
South Africa 7.78 
Spain 239.95 
Sweden 12.66 
Switzerland 2.30 
Turkey 345.110 
USA 1.5803 


SuppUod by NaMtarf Ben* (•xehuting Indian rupee am ivsa/t sftefasft. 
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THEN an 
'anti-piracy 
squad 
raided a Bel- 
gian ware- 
house and 
seized 94,000 compact discs it 
was one of the most success- 
ful operations against an Ille- 
gal trade that costs the music 
industry up to £6.25 billion a 
year in lost sales and 
royalties. 

But, says Mike Edwards, di- 
rector of operations at the In- 
ternational Federation of the 
Phonographic Industry. 
"Within a week the same ver- 
sions of the CDs we seized 
were available on the streets 
of Holland. We took away 
about £160,000 worth of manu- 
facturing equipment, but the 
gangs found It easy to replace. 
There is big, big money being 
made in this business.” 
Globally, in 1996. 
£3.1 billion of recorded music 
was pirated, with one in three 
or all CDs sold manufactured 
illegally. These products, sold 
at a reduced price, displaced 
the original material, which 
would have earned the legiti- 
mate music industry at least 
twice that amount 
Although the phenomenon 
is not new, audio piracy is 
mushrooming and In the last 
year there has been growing 
evidence that the trade is 
closely linked with organised 
crime, including the Chinese 
Triads, the Mafia and Russian 
crime gangs. 

The problem stretches from 
mainlan d C hina across the 

Pacific, Africa, the Middle 
East and Latin America, and 
is rife in parts of Europe. In 
the last nine months, links be- 
tween audio piracy, drug 
smuggling and illegal fire- 
arms have been uncovered in 
the Netherlands. 

Greater availability of man- 
ufacturing equipment has 
compounded the problem — 
take Hong Kong. In a single 
year. China’s newest region 
has expanded its CD-making 
capacity seven times, from 60 
million to 400 million discs, or 
about 20 per cent of the two 
billion CDs sold each year. If 
you add capacity installed in 
mainland China and Taiwan, 
this region alone could now 
manufacture half of the 
world’s compact discs, ac- 
cording to the IFPL 
With Dims, music and com- 
puter software — including 
games — increasingly avail- 
able in digitally-encoded for- 
mat on disc or on the Inter 
net, the multimedia 
opportunities for organised 
crime have every prospect of 
growing further. 

Culture Secretary Chris 
Smith wants to take action bo 
mitigate piracy’s effects on 
the business, which he wants 
to make into one of Britain’s 
most important industries. 

Next week he will an- 
nounce the formation of a 


taskforce to promote the UK’s 
music sector and rewrite pol- 
icy for the industry. Mick 
Hucknall, Simply Bed’s 
multi-millionaire singer and 
New Labour devotee, is ex- 
pected to be among its dozen 
or so members drawn from 
across the business. So too is 
Rob Dlckins, chairman of the 
British Phonographic Indus- 
tries trade association. 

With 25 per cent of all 
recorded music sold world- 
wide involving at least some. 
British involvement, it is ob- 
vious why Mr Smith wants to 
geta grip on an industry with 
a huge balance of payments 
surplus and an estimated 
value of £4 billion a year. 

But the creation of the com- 
mittee is likely to promote 
envy among more established 
industries, who might have 
hoped that they, too, would 
benefit from New Labour’s 
willingness to intervene in 
vital sectors of the economy. 

More traditional manufac- 
turing firms will have noted 
the setting up of the Creative 
Industries Taskforce, which 
includes Richard Branson 
and Alan McGee, head of the 
Oasis label. Creation Records, 
and then the founding of the 
film policy group in Mr 
Smith’s department. They 
will have noticed Noel Gal- 
lagher and Mick Hucknall 


partying at No 10 Downing 
Street. They could be forgiven 
for asking why, if the music 
business is doing so well, does 
it need government help? 

Mr Smith — who fought to 
win sponsorship of the indus- 
try from the Department of 
Trade and Industry soon after 
being sent to the Department 
of Culture, Media and Sport 
In May — was unequivocal on 
the issue in a speech to 
American executives in New 
York last autumn. 

“The music business is one 
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Child of Brftpop . . .Prodigy’s Keith Flint offers his singular take on *cool Britannia’ style at a recent Glasgow concert photograph: uurdomacieoo 


of our most valuable creative 
industries. It is worth 
$4 billion to the economy. In- 
cluding around $2 billion gen- 
erated overseas. The industry 
employs 115.000 people. It is 
bigger than our steel indus- 
try, and our musicians' union 
is now bigger than our min- 
ers’ union,” he said. 

He has already started to 
act by seconding Sara John 
from the British Phono- 
graphic Industries to his de- 
partment to advise on crucial 
policy issues. The timing of 
the new committee is fortu- 
itous — it comes at a juncture 
when a 10-year spurt of 
g r ow t h in wholesale music 
sales to over £l billion a year 
appears to have stalled. It also 
comes as international law- 
makers face the challenge of 
protecting copyright and in- 
tellectual property in the digi- 


But the question, of what 
the Government can actually 
do for the industry remains. 
Music's multinational groups 
seem to be getting along quite 
nicely without any help. The 
creative talent which is Its 
backbone often thrives best 
without institutionalisation, 
and indeed shows little 
respect for it 

In his New York speech. Mr 


Smith said; “We dearly have 
no direct role in the creative 
process — we cannot make 
music. But we are determined 
to create the right conditions 
in which the music business 
can thrive." 

He appears to have placed 
three items on the commit- 
tee’s agenda — piracy, intel- 
lectual property rights and 
copyright protection and 
music education. 

Mr Edwards says that there 
is a great deal gover nment s 
can do to crack down on pi- 
racy. He notes that only this 
week, the Hong Kong govern- 
ment has introduced a new li- 
cencing system which should 
ensure that CD-making 
capacity in the region is used 
legitimately. He would like to 
see pressure bought to bear in 
all important markets for 
similar controls. 

E POINTS to US 
government 
action in Bul- 
garia — which 
has one of 
Europe’s fast- 
est-growing pirate industries, 
supplying Russia, where 
70 per cent of music sold is 
pirated. The US has threat- 
ened trade sanctions unless 
the industry is controlled. 



Fleecing the music industry 
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Pirates on parade 

Domestic piracy levels, 1996, % 
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Although Britain cannot 
follow suit in isdatlon from 
its partners in Europe, it can 
at least take the lead and co- 
ordinate action, he says. 

Rupert Perry, chief execu- 
tive of JBMI Europe, agrees. 
He calls for the Government 
to use its six-month presi- 
dency of the European Union 
to ensure that the World Intel- 
lectual Property Organisation 
treaty, signed in Geneva a 
year ago, is ratified by EU 
states. Mr Smith has pledged 
to find time in the legislative 
agenda to do Just that but an 
EU directive Is still pending. 

John Deacon, director gen- 
eral of the BPL believes the 
Government’s agenda should 
be simple: to put the music 
business in its rightful place 
on the industrial map. The 
overriding concern should be 
to ensure the industry can 
claim its rightful stake in the 
digital age. “What we need is 
dear laws throughout Europe 
to enable us to have the same 
degree of protection in the 
digital era.” 

Andy Taylor, whose multi- 
media music group. Sanctu- 
ary. is seeking a Stock Ex- 
change listing via a reve r se 
takeover of the Burlington 
Group, believes the commit- 
tee can do useful work if it 
concentrates on problems 

Closer to TWW1P.. 

He sees a need to bolster the 
industry’s Infrastructure 
through education and train- 
ing. Few graduates — even 
those with music business 
qualifications — come away 
with appropriate training to 
work in the industry. The 
City and the banks remain in- 
herently suspicious of compa- 
nies whose value is tied op 
with intangible assets like the 
sometimes ephemeral talent 
of a performer. 

Hie points to the recent 
resurgence of Independent re- 
cord labels which have tradi- 
tionally been at the cutting 
edge of trends £n pop music. 

“Creative people who can 
spot and develop artists are 
the people who need support 
The infrastructure of the 
business needs support to 
grow so that the artist can 
plug into that infrastruc- 
ture,” Mr Taylor says. 

Most of the public emphasis 
has been on pop music. But 


the classical music industry 
is tn need of help too, says 
William Miva 1, composition 
coordinator at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music in London. 

British-trained musicians 
are employed in “huge num- 
bers" abroad, where they are 
renowned for sight-reading, 
the ability to learn new pieces 
quickly and to play on origi- 
nal instruments. Mr Mival 
says these skills are bom out 
erf necessity: British musi- 
cians have less rehearsal time 
and need to learn faster. 


But the industry is con- 
cerned that young talent Is 
not being properly fostered. 
Mr Mival says there has been 
a fall in the number of pupils 
taking the music exams set by 
the Associated Boards, indi- 
cating that fewer children are 
learning to play. 

Those who are learning are 
still largely from middle-class 
families who can afford to pay 
for lessons. State education 
has been badly damaged by 
budget restraints, although 
there are a few schools with 


well-deserved reputations for 
music teaching. 

Mr Mival says that the Gov- 
ernment should make two 
changes. First, ensure that 
music is taught at all levels as 
well as in more schools. Com- 
position, musical theory and 
instrument tuition should be 
on offer. A-levels are too diffi- 
cult and obscure — pupils are 
asked to write choral harmo- 
nies when they barely know 
how to write a scale, he says. 
The result is that many pupils 
pass by learning tricks rather 
than understanding what 
they are doing and why. 

Second. Chris Smith’s task- 
force should help colleges and 
schools develop closer ties 
with musical ensembles so 
that students can opt for more 
work experience. 

It is a sprawling agenda — 
from Triad audio pirates to 
primary-school children de- 
prived of the chance to play a 
violin. The music industry 
hopes Mr Smith win start to 
prove next week that he is 
able to create some lasting 
harmony in this disparate but 
creative business. 
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Solution No. 8040 



Across 

1 Basis (ICQ 
T Fidelity (7) 

8 Garret (5) 

10 Uncommon (4) 

11 Response (8) 

13 Disobedient (6) 

18 Tranquil (6) 

17 Runaway ($) 

18 Brief satirical theatrical 
sketch (4) 

21 Redbreast (5) 

22. Sure (?) 

23 Be feed (3,3/4) 


Down 

1 Lobby (5) 

2 Unsightly (4) 

3 Lace mat (6) 

4 Roofer— ox-PM (8) 

5 Exterior (7) 

6 Versatile person, especial- 
ly In sport (3-7) 

9 Squeeze-box (ICQ 
12 Reed Instrument (8) 

14 Absurd (7) 

18 Save (6) 

19 Aptitude (5) 

20 Operatic song (4) 
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Palace 

versus 

people 

The Queen’s subjects 
seem to have fallen out of 
love with the monarchy. 

Luke Hardina and David 


Hencke report on why the 
royals may have to bend 
before the will of the nation 


O N A comfy sofa In 
West Wickham, in 
the well-heeled Con- 
servative London 
subart) of Bromley 
the royal family is 
being demolished. Sitting around a 
table laden with tortilla chips and 
cans of Hofroeister beer is Don, a 
retired bank manager who swore 
allegiance to the Queen while in 
the Army He thinks Her Majesty is 
privately relieved by Diana's 

jpa th. 

Next to him is Jane, a waitress 
who believes the royal family 
“loved their yacht Britannia more 
than Diana". Next to her is James, j 
a modern languages student who I 
pictures Elizabeth H as a “gracious 
old lady". 

Over on the other side of the 
roam, by the stereo stack, is Pat, a 
resource school manager, who 
- thinim of the royals as “removed" 
from the rest of us. Next to her is 
Jean, an administration assistant, 
who feels the Queen should take 
her gloves off more. Finally 
smouldering in an armchair is 
Alan, a confirmed, Cromwellian 
republican. A retired electrical 
engineer, you sense he wants to 
chop their heads off 
They are public opinion. Or at 
least they are public opinion pro- 
fessionally adjusted with regard to 
class, gender and age. And their 
1 message for the House of Windsor 
’ is an uncomfortahle one. 

Normally groups such as this 
meet in the mock-Tudor home of 
Dianne, the local researches who 
lives on the Kent border; to disc ass 
the rival merits of different 
brands of dogfood or soap powder 
Tonight they are discussing a 
more pregnant topic: their attitude 
to the royal family 
Two months ago -Buckingham 
Palace took the unprecedented 
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step of asking MORI, the palling 
organisation, to carry out a simi- 
lar study using a handftil of focus 
groups up and down the country 
Soon, the loping figure of MORTs 
chairman Bob Worcester is likely 
to disappear into the bowels of 
Buckingham Palace to present his 
findings. His report will, in turn, 
be crunched by a palace research 
unit before being discreetly pre- 
sented at the next monthly meet- 
ing of the Way Ahead group, a 
group of senior royals and their 
key senior advisers. The future of I 
the royal family lies tremulously 
in their hands. Will the report be 
published? Er; no. In the best tradi- 
tions of royal secrecy its contents 
— whether anodyne or rnflarama- 
tory — will never be revealed. 

In a spirit of inquiry the 
Guardian therefore decided to 
commission its own focus group to 
find out just what Mr Worcester 
might say We approached an inde- 
pendent professional market 
research company One world 

Research and Communications, 

and asked it to use the same 
methodology as MORL The advan- 
tage of using a focus group rather 
than a larger; quantitative survey 
is that qualitative research gives 
some insight into why people hold 
a particular view 

One World in turn got in touch 
with Jane, Pat, Alan, Jean. James 
and Dan. All six duly turned up at 
Dianne’s semi-detached home on a 
blustery Thursday night, unsure 
what they had been summoned to 
discuss. 

If their views, which swiftly 
emerged, are representative, then 
Middle England is in an angry 
unforgiving mood. More than four 
months after the death of Diana, 
the House of Windsor is stiff 
widely perceived as being outdated 
and aloat having reacted to the cri- 








sis of her death with a slow-footed- 
ness verging on the callous. 

Many members of the Windsor 
nian emerge from the mtoce r of 
public with their reputations 
shredded. Prince Andrew is a fool- 
ish cuckold who plays too much 
golf. Princess Margaret is bored by 
public engagements and reluc- 
tantly attends only “four or five 
state occasions a year". The Queen, 
according to Pat, a sceptic, is seen 
as “faddy duddy now" although 


Queen is 
thinking 
‘Thank God 
Diana’s gone’ 


James, a young royalist, feels she is 
still a “symbol of the nation”. 
There is universal admiration for 
Princess Anne ("She is so hard- 
working") but little for Prince 
Charles, who is seen as self-opin- 
ionated, and even less for the Duke 
of Edinburgh- These views may be 
unfair; but they are common. 

The level of hostflty explains, ! 
perhaps, why Tony Blair and his 
senior entourage have decided one 
of the great projects of the Blair 
administration will be to rescue the 
House of Windsor from public 
opprobrium, ft Is only a short stroll 
from Buckingham Palace, through 
the verdant rectangle of St James's 
Park, to the smart front door of 10 
Downing Street. These days the dis- 
tance between the two great institu- 
tions is shorter than ever Behind 
the scenes, the rela t i on ship 
between the palace and the Prime 
Minister; forged in the heady after- 
math car Diana’s death, has been 
blossoming like a teenage romance 


According to the focus group, 
the events following on from the 
fatal Paris car crash were spectac- 
ularly mismanaged by royal 
family The House of Windsor sud- 
denly found itself "vulnerable" 
and “fearful". The royals had their 
way Diana’s death would have 
been “swept under the carpet”, 
with a private funeral organised ' 
by Eari Spencer 

Half way through the 90-minute 
session in West Wickham the 
group Is shown the Queen’s belat- 
ed] live broadcast to the nation, 
made from Buckingham Palace on 
the eve of Diana’s funeraL Don, a 
robust monarchist, put it wryly 
“Suddenly it dawned on them that 
they had come a cropper I think 
the Queen is thinkin g Thank God 
Diana’s gone. The aggro she 
would have caused us later.’ It is 
like your son marries someone 
you don’t like and you go along 
with it" 

“She was trying to dose the door 


after the horse had bolted,” Alan 
lobbed in. 

Curiously there is a feeling that 
Diana’s death in the Paris car 
crash happened "at the right time" 
and that she had grown “too pow- 
erful”. From Jane and James, the 
two youngest members of the 
focus group, there is also sympa- 
thy for the predicament the royal 1 
family found itself in back in Sep- 
tember 1997. 

Until Diana’s death Downing 
Street had played no serious role in 
modernising the monarchy — 
although John Major had discussed 
the proposal for toe Queen to pay 
tax and had acted as a counsellor in 
the break-up of Prince Charles's 
marriage. Instead, toe monarchy 
was modernising itself but with 
toe speed of an elderly tortoise. 

One month before the fatal car 
crash toe Way Ahead Group met 
for one of its twice-yearly get 
togethers. The mood was congratu- 
latory. The group comprised the 


MJ’ 


m Monarchy in focus 


The Queen has hired 
Mori to set up a focus 
group on the future of 
the monarchy. But we 
may never know the 
result. So the Guardian 
has set up its own focus 
group (left) to gauge the 
opinions of the nation. 
The message is that it is 
time for radical change 


PHOTOGRAPHS: GARKrWEASCTfABOVQ: 
MAHTM GODWIN (LEFT) 


Queen, Prince Philip, Prince 
Charles. Princes Andrew and 
Edward and toe Princess Royal, 
together with Sir Robert Fell owes, 
the Queen’s private secretary; his 
deputy Robert Jauvrin; Charles’s 
private secretary Stephen Lam- 
port; and the Keeper oT the Privy 
Purse, Michael Peat- 
Since It was set up toe Way 
Ahead Group bad scored several 
PR coups. The Queen had agreed 
to pay tax: open Buckingham 
Palace to the paying public; decom- 
mission toe royal yacht and limit 
the Civil List. Many members of 
the group saw little reason for fur- 
ther meetings and felt toe monar- 
chy modernisation programme 
had reached the end of the road. 
The Queen, Prince Philip and Sir 
Robert Fdlowes were the most 
cautious. Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne were stiff keen to 
carry on. 

And yet all this appears not to be 
enough. There is wlde-»paga14 
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T HE LEADER column in 
the Guardian Is the last 
refuge of the anony- 
mous. Why a reader 
writes to ask, do the leaders 
remain unsigned when they 
are totally surrounded by 
signed articles, often (like this 
one; supported by the author's 
photograph? Isn't it wed. a bit 
old-fashioned? After all, some- 
one must write them. Or is 
there a leader writers' labora- 
tory where, gurgl ing and belch- 
ing behind locked doors, the 
collective wisdom is distilled? 

Prompted by this I attended 
the dally conference of leader 
writers with the alitor a couple 
of times this week, first to lis- 
ten to their deliberations and 
then to seek their views on 
anonymity The anonymous 
were unanimous that that was 
the way they wanted to keep it 
The Guardian at present 
has four leader writers, all 
male, and all with other 
responsibilities in the paper. 

In addition to them, the editor 
writes leaders occasionally 
and from time to time experts, 
male or female, on the staff of 
the paper are Invited to con- 
tribute. Outside experts are 
now never asked, although it 
certainly happened in the 
Guardian's youth in the mid- 
19th century and continued 
well into living memory In the 
first half of this century for 
example, R H Tawney the 
guru of the London School of 
Economics, passed anony- 
mously through the leader 
columns. In the process 
exercising some influence 
on the paper's policies. 

For C P Scott, the great edi- 
tor who conducted the paper 
for 57 years to 1932 —I quote 
from Geoffrey Taylor's Chang- 
ing Faces: A History of the 
Guardian 195&88 (Fourth 
Estate. 1993) — “the paper’s 
leading articles had been the 1 

prime purpose of its existence 
They were the place where 
readers could expect to find j 

every topical subject and some 
fairly arcane ones, fairly 
analysed and an opinion, forth- 
right or tentative according to 
its Importance and the evi- 
dence available, put forward." 

They were, and still are, the I 
place where the following 
beliefs of .C P Scott could be . - 
expressed and reinforced: 

“One of the virtues, perhaps 
almost the chief virtue, of a 
newspaper is its independence. 
Whatever its position or char- 
acter; at least it should have a 
soul of its own." fC P Scott 
1846-1932: The Making of The 
Manchester Guardian. Freder- 
ick Mullen 1946). 

The continuing belief in the 
value of anonymity in a world 
in which named writers are 
given a higher and higher pro- 
file, demands a certain sense of 
service, even sacrifice, in those 


l ull ed upon to be leader writ- 
ers. The longest-serving mem- 
ber of the Guardian’s present 
quartet was told as he stood 
poised on thethreshhdld oT the 
leader writers’ room, 25 years 
ago, "Don’t go in there, you’ll 
never be heard of again." 
Another told me he is often 
asked by acquaintances. “Are 
you still with the Guardian?” 

One of the points we dis- 
cussed was whether the 

anon ymity to which we choose 
to adhere was off-putting for 
younger readers. They it was 
suggested, believe strongly in 
individuals before institutions, 
are likely to be extremely scep- 
tical about the validity of a col- 
lective voice, and probably 
demand the frankness implied 
in the revelation of the writer’s 
identity 

We don't know whether any 
of that is true. It was not, in 
any case, felt to constitute an 
argument strong enough to 
justify the abandonment of 
anonymity One of the reasons 
why anonymity was consid- 
ered to be still of value was 
the frequency of attacks on it 
by politicians. Some of them 
clearly feel that the force of an 
argument — that is. one with 
which they disagree — is 
diminished if it can be attrib- 
uted to a particular writer 
rather than to the paper. 

Quite recently, in an inter- 
view on Channel Four News, 
David Blunkett, seeking to 
reject a view expressed in a 
leaden said that wasn't the 
Guardian but "only' [so-and-so] 
who has always been bad with 
statistics and needs to go back 
to university". A month later 
on a visit to the Guardian he 
apologised profusely to the 
leader writer he bad named. 

The point is. that in a certain 
sense the leaders are the collec- 
tive view of the paper. The sub- 1 
jects, usually three, are chosen 
at the conference everyday , 

from the much larger number 
of ideas suggested. They are 
roughly outlined and briefly ! 

discussed. They are read by 
the editor or his deputy before 
publication. 

The editor having Listened 
to the discussions this week, 
said in his view the unsigned 
leader represented a perma- 
nent element of continuity in 
the paper, a link with the 
Guardian’s history and a 
reflection of the historic set of 
values the paper represented. 
The leader writer had access to 
an amazing body of informa- 
tion and expertise in the 
paper’s own journalists. Lead- 
ers came with the authority of 
the paper behind them. Sign- 
ing them, everyone agreed, was 
not the thing to do. 

The ideal leader; a former 
leader writer told me. should 
he well-researched, succinctly 
expressed and elegantly 
written. His words reminded 
me of Boswell's description 
of Dr Johnson. “[He] did 
not strut or stand on tiptoe: he 
only did not stoop.” 

It is the policy of the Guardian to 
correct errors as soon as possfete. 
Readers may contact the office of 
the Reeders' Editor. Ian Mayes, by 
telephoning 0171 2399589 
between 1 lam and 5pm, Monday 
to Friday. Fax: 01 71 2399897. 
E-maItreadert9guardianco.uk 
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Coin gin to a cage for a 
■photo opportunity with 
'several carnivore ns 

feline* each the size of a 
‘ large motorbike has never 
quite been a recommended 
health procedure; putting 
your head in the mouth of 
<mebf them, still less so. 
Add to that the fact that 
running a circus with 
what are supposed to be 
wOti animals makes being 
Bernard Manning seem 
positively PC».and it is 
nftoderai&ztdable why 
sympathy for circus ‘ 
trainer Richard 


tiger called Arnold in 
• Florida, and for bis 
'brother graham, who 
, gt&haed Aftfold down and 
sow faces police Charges, . 


Quiz answers 

1) Rhubarb. A new strain of the fruit 
has been bred by Dr Peter Crisp and 
named after the Labor MP. 

2) Run Lithuania. Adamkus, who has 
dual US-Lithuartan citizenship, has 
been elected president 

3) b — Donald Dewar. The Scottish 
Secretary cantoned after weeks of 
speculation that he win stand as 
Labour leader In the 1 999 Scottish 
elections. 

4) Anthea Turner, who announced she 
Is leaving Pater Powell for father of 
three Grant Bovey. 

5) a -- Those people saying rt. 


was a little thin on the 
ground this week. 

Yet when the doughty 
Mo Mowlam went into the 
Maze with dozens of for 
more ferocious and 
malicious creatures in the 
form of Loyalist terrorist 
prisoners, few regarded 
. her as anything but 
courageous. Going into the 
Hons' den In her case was 
more Daniel-like, more 
necessary and more 
realistic, perhaps, than 
Cblpperfield's ill-fated 
journey. 

As murderer Michael 
Stone pat it, in a week 
when quoting killers on 
matters political seemed 
to be the norm, “In my 
eyes, she has more 
gumption than all the 
other secretaries of state 
put together”. Praise 
indeed. 

The Rank Group, 
meanwhile, probably had 
no sense at all of putting 
itself metaphorically in . 
the lions' den when it 
opened a new bingo hall in 
Luton, Beds, ft Js a 
measure of corporate 
Britain’s dullness of wit 
that having presumably 


Psychologists warned trial in “office 
situations" forced cheerfulness 
causes stress. 

6) a — Edinburgh. It is rumoured that 
Bill proposed to Ffflary here in trie 
early seventies. Now the couple we 
reportedly planning to take an 
afternoon off from the Birmingham 
summit this spring to revisit the city. 

7) Ca0wnneCookson. Figures 
released this week by trie Registrar of 
Public Lenrflng Rights showed that 
nine out of the top 10 fiction titles 
were by her. 

8) It has successfully launched Lunar 
Prospector, the first American 
mission to the Moon In 25 years. 


noticed that Loton has one 
of the most concentrated 
Muslim populations in 
the UK, R ank proceeded 
to put up a big electric 
sign proclaiming the 
bingo ball’s name — Mecca 
— and expect no reaction. 
Not altogether 
surprisingly. Luton's 
Muslims were displeased 
at a gambling 
establishment being 
named after Islam's 
holy city, and the sign was 
petrol bombed, apparently 
tay militant young Muslims. 

On Christmas Day. 15 
windows were smashed in 
a similarly-motivated 
attack. Community 
leaders held talks 
during the week with 
the company in the hope 
of agreeing an alternative 
to such Rank insensitivity: 

Another unwitting, 
though by no means 
an willing, volunteer into 
the lions* den was 
insurance agent John 
McGuire or Milford 
Haven. Mr McGuire, who 
is 50, 2s treasurer of the 
town's Welsh League 
sixth division rugby club, 

. and was on the coach with - 


9} Because a tornado which 1st the 
West Sussex town of Selsey 
desroyed one of his two 
observatories and damaged the 
othec 

10 ) Hs bank statements have been 
stolen from a recycting bin outs^le Ws 
home in Huff. Rbsgkt's bank 
manager called h«n to warn that 
someone saying he was a joumafcr 
had phoned to ask questions about 
the statements. 

I U) His rugby career. Speculation jg 
rising about whether the celebrated 
player will shortly retire from the 
game. 

12) Its Black Label- Bass have 




the boys to a game at 
Pwllheli when it was - 
noticed that they were a 
man short. The captain 
told Mr McGuire 
accordingly that he would 
be playing; and although, 
as he says, he had never 
touched a rugby ball in 
his ILTe, he put on some 
spare boots and was 
positioned on the left 
wing. Milford Haven went 
on to lose by what Is said 
to be a league record of 
135 points to nil. Surely it 
couldn’t have been 
entirely one winger’s 
fault, one might wonder? 

A point which that fine 
Sunday Times columnist . 
A A GUI might (or perhaps 
might not) be keen to 
make. Gill it was who 
recently referred in a 
piece to the Welsh as 
“dark, ugly, pugnacious .. 
little trolls”, and for his 
trouble has been reported 
to the Commission for 
Racial Equality Ironic, 
really, because at Milford 
Haven, they're looking for 
a few ebaps fitting that 
very description as 
reserve wingers., 

- iJonathsmMargKiBa 


announced that it Is to drop the Black 
Label from Its Caring brand lager. 

1 3) The statue of The Little Mermaid 
in Copenhagen, which was 
beheaded by vandals. 
j 14) Getting tickets to visit Princess 
Diana* bunal place at AHhorp- An 
estimated 10 , 000 people per minute 
called the ticket hotfine. 

15) d — David Ginoia. the French 
winger with famous flowing locks. 
How You Rate? 

0-4 Slaphead 
5-9 Skinhead 
9-14 Full head 
15 Lustrous 
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1 Presuming It I* not Mr 
Livingstone, who or what 
is "rad Ken"? 

2 What is ex-American 

civil servant, Hrida* 
Adamkus. 71, going to do 
With Ms retirement? 

3 Who confirmed that htr 
would be putting himself 
up for election as the 
“First Minister of 
Scotland”? 

a) Robin Cook 

b) Donald Dewar 

c) Sean Connery 

d) Billy connoUy 

4 Whose husband thinks 
she Is a turner? 

5 “Have a nice day?" For 
whom Is this phrase most 
stressful? 

a} those people saying It 

b) those to whom It Is said 

c) all non-Americans 

d) fast food outlet 
workers 

6 Ito which of their 
romantic haunts are EMU 
and HtUairyCflnton 
planning a sentimental 


return? 

a) Edinburgh 

b) Whitewater 

c) Oxford 

dj Washington 

7 Who lathe most. 

borrowed author worn 
public !tt»rarie»? 

8 Why is NASA up? 

9 So why I* Patrick Moore 
j down? 

10 What Is John Prescott 
wheel )• mad shout? 

11 What msy Win Carting 

be giving up? 





Overstatement of The 

ui-nif. 

■VtTVffV- 

“ft's just flee Beirut “A resident 
of Sussex seaside town of 
Selsey after rt was hit by a freak 
tornado. 

The John Matson 
Mildly Racist 
Comment of The 
Week Award: 

To Channel 5 for its 
newspaper advert 
promoting its -M 

evening news vr-F 

programme. ' 

“Despite his name," J’nQF 
it reads, _J\. 

Trevor 

McDonald isn’t Scottish. Kirsty 
Young is." 

Ambiguity of The 
Week: 

To Italian Count Gaddo della 
Gherardesca. who spoke of his 
relationship with Fergio whom 
he has entertained at his castle 
in the Tuscan hills. He said: 

“Ours is only a friendship — a 
very strong friendship. It is a 
bodily relationship, but not rn 
the physical sense." 

Charmer of The 
Week: 

To Noel Gallagher for his fond 
thoughts on his fans. “I get kids 
outside the gates saying. ‘Can I 
take a picture of your house?’ 


i 



IS And 
wterttetfds 
Carting 
dropping? 

13 WMch 
Groat Dane 
became toss 
great this 
week? 

14 What was 
of grave 
concern to 
many this 
week? 


15 Which sportsmen Is 
going to Join Friends star 
Jennifer Antoton In 
promoting Etvhre hair 
products? 

a) Sir Bobby Chariton 

b) Frank Leboeuf 
cj ton Wright 

d) David Qlnola 

GabrieHe Moms 

Arcwra below Therm of the Waefc. 


] And I say. 'You fkmg paid for it. 
{ course you can." 

Candid Comment of 
The Week: 

To Jack Straw, for his remark 
white visit mg Brinsford Young 
Offenders Institute. 
near Wolver- 
hampton: "il 
you want to 
make God 
laugh, teB him 
your plans.) 
told him i was 
planning a quiet 
Christmas." 

Romantic of The 
Week: 

To OJ Simpson, for telling a jour- 
nalist that if he had kilted his wife 
Nicole "it would have been 
because I loved her very much . " 

Naughty Roy of The 
Week: 

To Liam Gallaghor, tor his reac- 
tion to a nunwhen he look his 
five-year-oid step- 
son James to jPI^ 

school. *1 met 

his. new teacher BVW 

— this old mm w 

— and! nearly dr 

sh"t me pants. I 

thought she 
was gonna 
kick me 

heed in or keep me behind in 
detention. " 

Drugs Bore of The 
Week: 

To WHI Self, for writing m the 
Times on visiting a health clinic: 
“Sister Green wanted to take an 
exhaustive medical history from 
me. Such were the peccadil- 
loes of my youth that an 
exhaustive medical history 
would include mention of more 
pharmaceutical compounds 
than an edition of the Bntish 
Formulary." Yawn. 


versus 

people 


f page 13 spread resentment, 

according to the focus group, at the 
way the royals are financed with 
taxpayers’ money. Pat who grew 
up pasting stories about the young 
Queen Elizabeth into a childhood 
scrapbook, puts it like this: "We all 
had it hard with the recession. 
They have not suffered in any way. 
1 think a lot oF people have seen 
them get richer while others get 
poorer.” 

Alan, the only person in the 
room who wants the monarchy 
abolished, says the Windsors 
should pay tax on all of their 
assets like "other rich people". 
There Is also a general feeling that 
the royal Tamily is too numerous. 
"There are too many hangers-on." 
Jean chips in. 

Only Jane supports the Civil 
List in its present form. "The rest 
or our tax goes to people who can’t 
be bothered to get off their back- 
side and go to work,” she says, 
reaching for a crisp. 

Diana’s death on August 31 last 
year changed everything. It 
plunged the monarchy into Its 
worst period of turbulence since 
the abdication crisis or 1936. Con- 
fronted with a freefall in pop ular , 
it), the royal ramlly engaged in one 
of the fastest turn-rounds In his- 
tory: The Way Ahead group, not 
due to meet again until December 
was hurriedly reconvened and has 
had some new personnel, a new 
agenda and now meets monthly 

The change — despite frequent 
denials — came from Tony Blair . It 
was he who suggested a "royal 
make-over The main link with 
Labour was with Peter Mandelson. 
first as backbench MP and then as 
Minister without Portfolio. He had 
for some time been close to Prince 
Charles, dined regularly with his 
aides and was on the side of mod- 
ernisation — making it clear pri- 
vately that he had no time for the 
old-style royal courtier establish- 
ment led by Sir Robert 

Already some of the symbols 
which surround the royal family 
are changing — though not 
quickly enough for the focus group 



Prince Charles and his sons on the slopes at Klosters ... a new tough stance was takenwith the paparazzi photograph: john sthxwhjjpa 


panel. The royal yacht Britannia, 
decommissioned last month, is 
regarded by most in the group as 
an antique emblem of privilege. 
Towards the end of the session, 
with the bottle of Piesporter only 
half drunk, the group is asked to 
draw up two lists of what Prince 
Charles and the Queen think and 
what they actually say. 

"Why can't we have Britannia 
back?” is the plaintive remark 
attributed to Charles. The Queen, 
meanwhile, is credited with think- 
ing: "Mission impossible — on a 
loser" 

The feet that the Queen never 
takes her gloves off to shake hands 
with the masses rankles. And the 


‘I think a lot of 
people have 
seen them 
get rich 
while others 
get poorer’ 


proverbial view that the royals 
have too many palaces resonates 
with everyone apart from Don and 
Jane. They are worried that 
tourism mi gh t suffer if historic 
homes such as Buckingham Palace 
or Sandringham are Dogged off! 

These are all issues which have 
recently been addressed in a secret 
briefing paper written for the 
Palace by Alastair Campbell, the 
prime minister's press secretary 
After Diana's death. Tony Blair 
became directly involved in deal* , 
ing with the Queen and as a result 
Campbell became the senior link 
with royal courtiers, rt is Campbell , 
who is credited with the idea or 
the “People's Monarchy". His 
internal paper recommends a com- 1 
prehens tve reform programme, 
including the setting up of royal | 
focus groups and the opening up of : 
historic palaces to the public. The j 
former Daily Mirror journalist 
has new suggestions on how the 1 
Windsors can become “more 
touchy, feely”. 

He is also credited with much a f 
the populist composition of the 
Queen's Speech to celebrate her 
Golden Wedding at the Banqueting 
Hall last November It was during 
the banquet — before the Mori 


story broke, but alter the research 
had been secretly commissioned — 
that the Queen announced the 
royal family would try hard to 
"read" the message of public opin- 
ion, a message often “obscured” by 
"deference and rhetoric". 

The royals can take some com- 
fort from the feet that Earl Spencer 
has Incensed the focus group with 
his decision to charge £9.50 to visit 
Diana's grave at the Altborp estate 
in Northamptonshire. “I’m a 
cynic, but I dread to think what 
Earl Spencer will do with the 
money when he gets it." Don said. 
"By the time you take out running 
costs and a few lunches, the money 
will go down by 50 percent" 

The Blairification of the royal 
family comesas the palace dramati- 
cally raises its own PR game. 
Prince Charles’s trip to South 
Africa three months ago was a care- 
fully calibrated public relations tri- 
umph- The successful template Is to 
be repeated on the prince's next for- 
eign trip to Sri Lanka, Nepal and 
Bhutan in February 
A special plane chartered by 
Buckingham Palace win Oy the 
press corps from the UK to the 
Indian sub-continent; a gesture 
unthinkable a decade ago. Over on , 


the ski slopes of Klosters. mean- 
while. a new -naming and sham- 
ing” policy was introduced for the 
first time by palace aides over the 
New Year to curb the activities of 
renegade paparazzi The unfortu- 
nate Jean -Pierre Key was frog- 
marched out of a Swiss hotel by 
royal bodyguards after trying to 
snap Prince Charles and his sons 
from a toilet. 

Within the focus group, there is 
much enthusiasm for the young 
Princes William and Harry The 
fashionable but improbable 
"WOliamist" notion that the 
throne might skip a generation, 
by-passing Charles, finds some 
support But James, aged 19, and 
Jane, 27. argue that it would be 
absurd to burden the young Prince 
William in sucb a way. 

As the evening draws to a close, 
the talk turns inevitably to royal 
adultery The conversation begins 
with Alan pointing out that 
tourists still come to visit Hamp- 
ton Court even though Henry vm 
no longer lives there. Don moves 
rapidly on from Henry VIII to 
royal infidelity in general. ‘’From 
1400 you find a King that has not 
got birds on the side." he declares. 
On the sofa, Jane bounces up. “It 


isn’t OK in the 20th century" she 
says. "You don’t want to sleep with 
him If he’s been putting it 
around." 

Such blunt speaking Is a world 
removed from Buckingham Palace. 
Here, modest changes are afoot. 
Behind the ornamental gates, 
there has been a minor coup in 
favour of the modernisers. Sir 
Robert Fellowes, is now playing a 
less pivotal role and is expected to 
retire later this year, making way 
for his newly-enobled and mod- 
ernising deputy Sir Robert Jan- 
vrin. Jarxvrin is now more in 
charge of the royal agenda. 

Even more important is the 
retirement of the Earl of Alrlle as 
Lord Chamberlain, traditionally a 
key adviser to the Queen, and his 
replacement by Lord Camoys. 
Palace sources say that Lord 
C-amoys is the most radical of the 
royal advisers. His proposals go 
further than Prince Charles and 
the Princess Royal in wanting to 
open up the monarchy arid end ! 
what is left of its mystique. 1 

His thinking also extends much 
further than the Queen's, who 
remains very cautious about 
change. The internal agenda for 
reform currently extends to 
reviewing royal engagements, and 
considering which minor royals 
might be tactfully pensioned off. 

Back in West Wickham — 
where, in a classic bourgeois revolt 
the residents recently protested 
about a new Kentucky Fried 
Chicken franchise — almost all the 
tortilla chips have been eaten. The 
focus group is about to go home. 
Dianne will later have to vacuum 
under the table around the fake 
log fire, along the bottom of the flo- 
ral curtains, and behind the comfy 
sofa. What, then, is Mr Worcester 
of Mori likely to tell the Queen? 

That there is no great clamour 
for a republic, certainly but that 
j the monarchy is widely perceived 
as being stuffy out of date and out 
of touch. That the general public 
no longer think of the royal famil y 
as an Institution, but rather as 
familiar characters in a rather 
messy soap opera. That there have 
to be major structural changes to 
Windsor finances, sd the royal fam- 
ily acquires the reputation of 
, being good, ordinary tax-payers. 
And that she might consider scrap- 
ping the Civil List entirely. That 
the “touchy-feely" style recom- 
mended by A. Campbell be adopted 
forthwith. 

And finally ma’am, that it would 
be a good idea if you took off your 
gloves. 


What we want 
from the royals ... 







Mrs Patsy 
Jones, aged 49. 
resource 
manager for a i 
school. Social • 
class B. j 


Mr Don 
Carpenter, 
aged 62 , 
retired bank 
manager. 
Maverick 


Mrs Jean 

Collier, 

aged 51. 

administration 

assistant in a 

manufacturing 

company. 


Mr Alan 
Fletchen aged 
61 . retired 
electrical 
engineer. 
Social class B 


Miss Jane 

Wallace, aged 
27, waitress. 
Social class D. 




Mr James 

Davis, aged is, 

foreign 

languages 

student at 

Bristol 

University 
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may be the scourge of film censors but film director Michael Winner still believes in fairies 

Man of singular passions 
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AM the greatest law and 

order freak in the 
world. I believe in shoot- 
ing rapists. I believe In 
shooting child moles- 
ters. I believe bet putting 
people in prison. If someone hits 
an old lady with an iron bar he 
ain’t going to hit another old lady 
with an iron bar if he's in prison.'’ 

The Sim director Michael Win- 
ner who, as he will proudly tell 
you, runs the Police Memorial 
Trust, is sitting in a director’s 
chair in the private ninpma that 
occupies part of the basement of 
his 46-room house in Holland Park 
in London. It Is much plusher tha n 
the Odeon down the road, with 
plump sofas and cushions; there 
are even little squares of spare car- 
pet under the legs of a coffee table 
to protect the carpet beneath. It Is 
lined with movie stills, playbills 
and framed photographs of a 
younger Winner — curly hair and 
raffish grin — with arms around 
Marion Brando, Faye Dunaway, 
Robert Mltchum, Anthony Hop- 
kins 

An older Winner; Barbados tan 
reddening the folds of his 62-year- 
old face, his now thinning white 
hair tinged with yellow is talking 
about this week's Home Office 
report which reopened the debate 
about crime and screen violence. 
“It's a witch hunt," he says wheez- 
ing. “Can anybody seriously 
believe that if you removed 20 per 
cent of violence from all films and 
television a mugger would wake 
up In Brixton the next day and say 
I'm not going to mug anybody 
today? We are already the most 
censored country in the free world. 
Films that can be seen uncut in 
Switzerland, Italy and France are 
cut to ribbons here. You don't walk 
through Switzerland and find 
gangs of thugs rushing out of the 
chalets and bonking you with 
Swiss walking sticks! Piffle!'’ 

Society he says, was much more 
violent in Victorian times. “Trol- 
lope wrote about people walking 
through London parks and being 
garotted from behind. Throttling 
and garotting was very common in 
London parks. Now you tell me the 
last time someone was throttled or 
garotted in a London park! It's all 
absolute nonsense!** 

Michael Winner has made about 
30 feature films in his 42-year 
career; many of them comedies, 
but he is best known for Death 
Wish, about a man (played by 
Charles Bronson) who one day has 
enough and starts killing people 
Also for Death Wish 2 and Death 
Wish 3. “People like a good old 
yarn about the conquering of evil 
by good,” he says. “You can’t only 
have stories about flower arrang- 
ing and people doing good.” 

His most recent film was Dirty 
Weekend, in whic h a woman 
(played by Lla Williams) one day 
has enough and starts killing peo- 
ple His next flbn. Parting Shots, is 
a bit of a departure. It's about a 
man who finds out he has six 
weeks to live and decides to take 
with him five of the people who 
have most annoyed him. “But you 
don’t see people being killed. Like 
in Kind Hearts And Coronets, you 
don't see any sign of death." 

Parting Shots stars John Cleese. 
Diana Rigg, Joanna Lumley Ben 
Kingsley Bob Hoskins and Felicity 
Kendal. Just as it can be a bit of a 
surprise to meet someone who has 
seen a Winner movie, it’s also 
rather a shock that so many people 
wUi agree to be in one. “Most of 
them are close friends,” he says. 

Michael Winner occupies an odd 
place in our national life. Al l tho se 
fit ms and yet he's more renowned 
for his opinions — thundering 
forth from Winner’s Dinners in the 
Sunday Times, his column in the 
News Of The World, in every mag- 
azine questionnaire from My Week 
to My Ulcer — than his work. So 
many close friends (“every actor 
I’ve wanted to be friends with, I 
have”) and yet all alone in this 
huge, antique-crammed house 
behind its high wails. 

He’s despised for being Mr 
Rentaquote as much as he is for his 
wealth — the money be has made 
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Disney does 
it for Mandy 
but will it 
work for 
Labour too? 


That’s me, that is— Film director Michael Winner in front of a wall-size portrait of himself — ‘That’s a serious painting* 


from films swills around in the 
h ank, along with the proceeds of 
the property business be inherited 
in 1972 and which he sold at the 
height of the market in 1985. He's a 
portly middle-aged man. single, 
whose love life, from his self-pro- 
fessed low sperm count to the size 
of his Y-fronts, continues to be the 
subject of tabloid interest “The 1 
people I’ve been with have all been 1 
very nice except one,” he says, I 
“who was a monster” 

Most of all. though, he’s famous ; 
for his ln-your-face rudeness. He's 
said to be vile to his crews. He’s | 
certainly horrid in a bombastic 
way to his staff. “DIANA,” he 
keeps yelling into an Intercom. I 
“What’s the name of my secre- 


D URING the last election T 
went to Redcar which is a 
depressed seaside resort in 
the North-east and where, as a 
un-mil fthlid, I used to live. In the 
most downmarket Maries & 
Spencer I’ve ever seen (no men’s 
clothing, and the food department 
seemed to sell mainly white bread 
and crisps) a poorly dressed but 
splendidly tanned woman was 
chatting to a friend on the Check- 
out “We’re just back from a fort- 
night in Florida, M she explained, 
“Disney World mostly” and I 
reflected briefly on our changing 
notions Of poverty 

Anyhow; working-class people 
from Redcar can now go to 
Orlando, but until a week ago, 
Peter Mand elaon — being rather 
better oflT — had never been there. 
Those of us who like the idea of 

the Millennium Dome will have 
been deeply depressed by his 

visit Apparently the Minister 

without Portfolio was as thrfflea 
as any nine-year-old by the park, 

saying he would use it as a 
“benchmark” for the Dome. He 
would import many of the 


tary?" or “DIANA. DI-AN- A. 
Nobody talks to me in this house." 

Be may he nicer to “my chap 
Fraser” who has been wotting for 
him since they met at school — “1 
would pay him to do my bed and 
my washing-up" — but sadly 
Fraser never appears. 

Certainly Winner is at his hap- 
piest, chortling in his nhair . telling 
stories of the times he played the 
bully “By the time I'd finished 
with him he was an oil slick," he 
says of a charity commissioner. 
On filming on the Underground 
without permission during Part- 
ing Shots: “3 said. It was all fixed 
from your head office. Do you 
mean to tell me they didn’t tell 
yon? I can’t believe if ”. 


“almost Infinite possibilities” he 
had seen there. 

But successful though it Is, and 
no doubt astonishing to someone 
seeixig it for the first time, com- 
pared to other theme parks, such as 
Futuroscope near Poitiers. Disney- 
Wbrid is antediluvian. You might 
as well design a car for the New Bra 
by stripping down a Hillman Imp. 
The Epcot Centre, winch is sup- 
posed— like the Dome— to give us 
a vision of the future. Is especially 
Billy There are tableaux depleting 
housewives in moulded plastic 
clothes, like the cast from an eariy 
edition of Star Trek, giving orders 
to robots, who do the washing-up 

and ironing- Nothing dates more 
quickly than a vision of the future. 

Disney theme parks have a lot in 
common with New Labour; in that 
timyoff^ more than you actually 
get Yes, all the wonderful rides are 
free once you’ve paid to get in, but 

they exact the price by making you 
queue for up to 90 minutes. SoDis- 
ney customers are ideal New 
labour voters — docile, tractable, 
patient and touchingly grateful for 
what they are given. 


And that reminds him of when 
he blew up a car in Piccadilly Cir- 
cus for You Must Be Joking in 1964: 
“The police came to arrest every- 
body and they said to me, ‘Who's in 
charge? And I said, Tve no idea, 
I’m just shopping. It’s an absolute 
disgrace. I’ve just come here to 
shop,’ and I walked away” He 
laughs heartily 

It’s all a damn good joke, but 
he'll sue the arse off you if you 
misrepresent him. He speaks into 
a Dictaphone because he doesn't 
trust Journalists not to misquote I 
him. “We've got a file of apologies 
that bulges," he says. 

So why does he remind you of 
the Wizard of Oz. a finnan , fat man 
shouting into a microphone? He 


REMEMBER those annoying 5T 
ads in which a little girl in a yellow 
mac asked innocently why people 
dog the roads by going into offices 
for work? rve been based at home 
for the past week, and very pleas- 
ant if s been, but it certainly hasn’t 
got much work done. I envy those 
writers who describe their day in 
the Sunday mags: “Every morning 
1 1 get up at 6am in our borne, a con- 
verted nail forge in Wlltshira 
Breakfast is a bowl of bran and an 
apple picked from our own trees. I 
hope to have around 5,000 words 
written by 1SL30, when my Swedish 
wife Tig brings me a bowl of aoup 
and a crusty roll Arum Mr 
Samways, our local baker; who Is 
threatened by the dreadful new 
supermarket In Devizes. Then it’s 
four more hours at the keyboard, 
before supper in front of the TV— 
we hate to miss EastEnders!" 

My lift isn’t remotely focused 
tike that 8.40 take son to school; 

8 JS5 buy the other papers; 9.05 
tackle difficult word puzzle in the 
Sum 9.20 urgent need for cup of 
coffee; 9-35 stupid computer game 
wfll blank my mind, make ft more 


seems to be out of breath much of 
the time, a legacy perhaps of the 15 
Havana cigars he used to smoke a , 
day before a recent heart opera- 
tion. “Not a heart attack dean 
blocked arteries. Please get that 
right" 

Is he a monster or just pretend- 
ing to be one? He seems to have a 
fondness for those who see 
through him. He’s a favourite tar- 
get of the Guardian diarist 
Matthew Norman. “Oh I like 
Matthew, dean” be says, smiling, 
his eyes disappearing. And the per- 
son he’s nicest about during the 
whole interview is the head- 
teacher of the crammer he went to 
when he was 17, who got him into 
Cambridge. “She said. ‘You are 
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absolutely illiterate.’ She said, 
•You can’t read; you can’t write.’ 
She said, “You are illiterate.' Won- 
derful woman." 

He’s touchingly proud of his 
house, which be bought from his 
parents in 1972. Ask nicely and 
he'll show you around, up past the 
gym and the pool, along the hall 
carpet with its black hotel mar- 
gins, through a chain of drawing- 
rooms. rich with sculptures, i 
antiques, oil paintings and expen- 
sive knick-knacks, up the central 
staircase, past the original E H 
Shepard and Arthur Rackman 
illustrations, and the wall-size por- 
trait of Winner by Peter Edwards 
(“That’s a serious painting”) and 
into the bedroom. 


receptive for creative ideas; 10.05 
teeth gone all furry — must brush: 
10.10 friend rings; half an hour's 
work-related conversation, Le. gos- 
sip; 1L05 get down at last to soma 
solid work; 1L10 really must go out 
for Economist, get briefed on situa- 
tion in Turkmenistan; 11.30 

Td have told him to 
get knotted/ says my 
informant But these 
days few people 
dare to tell a person 
as powerful and 
influential as 
AlastairCampbell 
ever to get knotted 

remember tax deadline — have to 
find P60 in dunes of paper on desk; 
12.05 phone office to a&k for copy of 
P60; 12.15 watch end of Call My 
Bluff on TV, hope SandiToksvig 
will stimulate sparkling ideas; 


1225 only leftover chicken in 
fridge — quick visit to chippie 
saves time making sandwich; 1.00 
Wbrid At One promises fascinating 
interview with Jacques San ter, 

L05 nap would be refreshing, get 
brain synapses fizzing... 

And why is it that if you have 
two jobs on the ga the one which 
you must get done always seems 
less attractive than the one that 
could easily wait? Luckily 1 have to 
go back to the office on Monday so 
I might do some work. 

j THANKS for your letters about 
Perfect Day and whether it is a 
coded song about drugs. The con- 
sensus seems to be that when Letu 
Reed wrote about drags he didn't 
bother with elliptical allegories 
and came straight out with It- f As 
with Walk On The Wild Side which I 
mentions transvesticism and oral ' 
sex.) So the song really is about the 
singer's splendid day with his best 
girl by his side, whldh is nice. 

IF you can get it, there's still a 
chance to catch up with the end- 
less and sometimes hilarious tech- 


It was here, in the light shining 
through the magnificent windows, 
that the Victorian artist Sir Luke 
Fildes used to paint, and here that 
Winner watches telly, reads and 
lies in an enormous beige bed. It's 
a very colourfril room, the carpet 
and the walls are com plica leifly 
flowered. There's a teddy bear on 
the counterpane and a row of 
stuffed toys, including a tattered 
Humpty Dumpry, on a window 
sill. 

Does the house ever get burgled? 
“Used to, not now dear. There's 
nothing to take. No darling. Bur- 
glars want jewellery, they want a 
wife with a Rolex watch, they don’t 
want watercolours by Arthur 
Rackham." Winner has been col- 
lecting children's paintings since 
it was unfashionable to do so. 
“Twenty or 30 years ago the deal- 
ers laughed at me. 1 said. 'But these 
are one-offs. Christopher Robin 
bumping Winnie the Pooh down 
the stairs is one of the most 
famous pictures in the hlsiorv or 
children’s literature. How can it 
not be a snip at le grand?’ " 

But wouldn't be too rather have 
a wife with a Rolex watch? "I sup- 
pose I am a bit of a one-man band." 
he says. “It Is very very- unusual to 
be 62 and never having been mar- 
I rted and not being a homosexual.” 
Does he wish he had had children? 
“I somewhat regret that." He gives 
a huge creaking sigh. 

Winner used to date the actress 
Jenny Seagrcrve. but for the past 
four years or so has been seeing 


‘You don’t 
walkthrough 
Switzerland 
and find 
gangs of thugs 
bonking you 
with walking 
sticks!’ 


Vanessa Perry, 30, a dancer he met 
when she auditioned, unsuccess- 
fully for Dirty Weekend. “The pre- 
sent girlfriend is an absolute 
delight Lovely girL” Might they 
get married? “Anything is possi- 
ble.’’ 

You wonder a bit about his own 
childhood, this man who longs to 
see fairies at the bottom of the gar- 
den (“I can't think of anything 
nicer than to see an elf”). He’s an 
only child, his mother was a gam- 
ble]; who frittered away £7 million 
of his father's fortune in casinos at 
Cannes. Whs Winner a happy 
child? He is silent for a while and 
then says: “I was moderately 
happy at school." (He went to St 
Christopher’s, Letchworth: "A 

Quaker, socialist, do-good, open- 
toed sandals, Bernard Shaw-type 
school".) 

What about at home? Another 
pause, in which he gives out a long, 
rattly exhalation of breath like a 
train arriving at a station. “I was 
ill at ease at home,” he says eventu- 
ally “My mother didn’t take much 
interest In me, she was affection- 
ate in bursts. And 1 didn’t fit into 
the smartly dressed young Jewish 
set I was introduced to — the girts 
were all over made-up, too con- 
trolled. I was an alien in that soci- 
ety and 1 was an alien at schooL So 
I retreated into cinema and then at 
age 14 hy chan c e I got a showbiz 
column and was meeting Louis 
Armstrong and having dinner 
with Bob Hope. And that was a life 
of my own.” 

Since then, of course, he has 
met and made friends with many 
other people: “Orson Welles, 

Mltchum, Jimmy Stewart — not a 
dose friend but a friend. Ava Gard- 
ner, Faye Dunaway Sophia Loren, 
Lancaster; Bronson.” And “my 
friend” Marlon Brando of course. 

“Brando's a great joke player 
The jokes he's played on me-. I 
couldn't start to tell you. the jokes 
he’s played on me." 

So is Winner the socialite out a 
lot? He is suddenly rather quiet 
again. ’Tm a loner,” he says with a 
tiny touch of self-pity “I very sel- 
dom go out at all. Pm probably 
here four nights a week." He ral- 
lies. Tm very fond of Diana Rigg 
and Joanna Lumley, they're 
incredible people... but I don’t see 
them that often, you know, but 
when you do you Just pick up... I 
don’t know who I spend time with 
really” There's another long pause 
and then he adds, “Myself.” 


nical glitches on the BBC News 24 
cable channel. The “digital tech- 
nology” means that the image — 
weatherpersons, interviewees, 
star newsreader Gavin Esler — 
sometimes freezes on screen In 
mid-sentence, even when they're 
on live. What they have to say is 
then sampled, a second here and 
a second there, so the weather 
goes: “rain... mild... Shetland., 
umbrellas... goodbye." 

WE learn that Margaret Cook was 
told her marriage to Robin Cook 
was over after he took a call on his 
mobile from Alastair Campbell. 
The Downing Street press secre- 
tary told Mr Cook that the News Of 
The World had the story of his 
affair, I gather from a colleague of 
Mr Cook's that it went even fur- 
ther Mr Campbell presented him 
with a direct ultimatum: choose 
your mistress or your wife, now 
Td have told him to get knot- 
ted,” says my informant But then 
these days few people dare to tell a 
person as powerful and influential 
as Alastair Campbell ever to get 
knotted. 
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Chewing the fat 


HEAD TO HEAD: HEALTH OR HEDONISM: 
SHOULD WE HEED THE FITNESS POLICE? 



Mr Motivator 

Fitness guru 

Dear Mr Motivator, 

I t’s January and the health 
police are out in force. Ready to 
prey on our g u ilt , they tell us 
that all the good th ings we swal- 
lowed last month are probably 
killing us. They also have a diet 
they want to sell or a new gimmick 
to stop smoking, or an exercise plan 
you can have on small instalments. 

No one is suggesting' we don't 
need a little Lent in our lives after 
the Satumallan festivities. Glut- 
tony after alL is a sin. Since Antiq- 
uity a little self-denial after excess 
has been considered to be a good 
thing. But we shouldn't be too ready 
to forget that Christmas and New 
Year are also about stuffing — our 
birds and our stockings and our 
guts with all the good and delicious 
things to eat and smoke and drink 
that God's Green Earth provides. 

There’s no time we need more to 
let go and pig out than at the darkest 
moment of the year when the sun 
goes deep into gloom and we crave 
its life-giving beneficence In all the 
delicious forms where its energy is 
stored. Our ancestors understood. 


Richard Klein 

Writer and hedonist 


the psychic need for excess. Exceed- 
ing your limits is what the holidays 
are all about Otherwise, how would 
we ever learn what our limits are? 

So don't let the health and fitness 
nazis ruin your month. If you listen 
closely you'll hear how their warn- 
ings about our health always have a 
moralising edge. Behind every 
nutritionist and fitness trainer is a 
priest who views the body as, a 
“temple" not to be defiled by what- 
ever tastes good and gives pleasure. 
Remember everyone agrees, the 
healthiest thing you can do for your- 
self is be happy _ - • 

Yours sincerely 
Richard Klein, 
author Eat Fat 
and Cigarettes Are Sublime 

Dear Richard Klein, 

It is wonderful to enjoy Christmas, 
to eat stuff your face and party 
well. A tittle bit of what you fancy 
does you no harm. But in all things, 
if you overdo It there will be a price 
to pay In olden times when the 
weather was dark and dismal, man 
needed extra Cal to keep himself 


warm. Clothing and housing was 
basic compared to the cars, comput- 
ers, the hypermarket TV shopping 
and the dreaded remote control we 
have now When the weather 
changed and supplies had run low 
man went out to do physical activi- 
ties, such as hunting and foraging, 
which quickly used up any excess 
body Cat lam sure you would have 
noticed that all the pictures of man 
in qWbu tirrwx; shows him as a lean, 
muscular machine. 

All this non-physical. East-food, 
over-indulgent lifestyle has caused 
many of the health problems of 
today We are a democracy and as 
such we do have a choicehs long as 
our choices do not directly affect or 
Inconvenience other people. 

My message is clear. Look in the 
mirror and tike what you see. But if 
you don't and you want to make 
some adjustments then do so, but in 
all thing M do it with a happy frame 
of mind. Remember! You have one 
body and if you look after it it win 
last a lifetime. 

Yburs In health and fitness, 

Mr Motivator (Derrick Evans) 

Dear Mr Motivator, 

Let's talk about your mirror; and 
mine. You told me all I had to do was 
“look in the mirror and like what PH 
see". Ybu assume that I probably 
won't tike it very much, unless I 
look tike a “lean, muscular 
machine ". But where do ideas of 
beauty come from? 

If I were living 90 years ago in 
America, 1 would probably be wor- 
rying that I didn't look fat enough. 
After all, back then. Diamond Jim 
Brady a paragon of his age, had a 
stomach four times normal size. 
President Taft weighed over 3501b at 
his inauguration. And Lillian Rus- 
sell, the most beautiful woman of 
her age, was famous for her 
appetite. People wrote books tike 
"How To Become Hump”. 

Leaving aside questions of 
health, can fet ever be beautiful? It’s 
a funny question when you con- 
sider the history of art in the West 
Most painters hove thought that fat 
women were beautiful and skinny 
ones were unhealthy or disturbed. 
Think of Rubens or Renoir; to start 
with, men who gready admired the 
power and dignity not to mention 


the sensual loveliness of fat 
Don't you think It’s time we 
looked in the mirror and started 
Loving our fat? You are your fat; it’s 
what you bring to the table. It goes 
up and down in life. Maybe if we 
loved Cat more, we wouldn’t obsess 
so much about thin, which only 
seems to he matting us fatties g row 
fetter fester 
Your fat friend, 

Richard Klein 

Dear Richard, 

It never occurred to me that your 
reflection would he lean, mean or 
muscular I know that larger people 
can he very beautifUL 
But Richard my thing about life 
is not whether you’ re fet or thin- Tm 
into the balance between mind, soul 
and body which is total well-being. 
So many people study Buddhism 
and meditation- Why? Maybe 
because they want to have a more 
meaningful view of life, rather than 
the superficial messages that bom- 
bard us each day I believe control of 
my life starts with the mind, and if 
the focus of my mind is dear then 
all things are possible. 

If my soul is at peace with God 
then I know that at least when I die, 
1 will go to heaven. And if I have 
respected my body in all things then 
surety I have a greater chance of 
fulfilling my purpose on this earth. 

We owe it to ourselves, our fami- 
lies and mankind, to find out more 
about the secrets of well-being, and 
we should ensure that the message 
Is heard and absorbed. Then, hope- 
fully the recipients will be able to 
Improve their lives, and strive for 
their own level of well-being. 
Remember “You cannot control the 
length of your life, but you can con- 
trol its breadth, depth, and height" 
Yburs, 

Derrick 

Dear Mr Motivator 

AH I can say is. Amen. Td only add 
that I wish there were more motiva- 
tors like you, who Inspire us with 
edifying thoughts, and fewer health 
nazis. You'll excuse the term. Of 
course, these “nazis" aren’t malevo- 
lent and don't mean to do os any 
harm — on the contrary They live 
and breathe in the absolute assur- 


ance that what they would tike us to 
he forced to do is good for our health 
and bracing for our morale. But the 
comparison works in the sense that 
Nazis used health as a way of 
imparting moral imperatives and 
riiaripTininp tbepOpUlatiCXL 

They are everywhere. They are 
nutri tionists and personal trainers, 
diet doctors and journalists, who 
make a living telling us whafs good 
for us and what will happen to us if 
we disobey their orders. The orders 
are constantly changing, but the 
absolute certainty of their own 
truth never change in these 
“naris”: they always know what’s 
good for everyone at all times. The 
moral lesson they want to impress 
on us is dean the flesh if it isn't 
purified is unclean. Sacrifice! Be 
healthy or die! Some of us pigs fig- 
ure that life is a banquet and God 
gave us these good things to pig out 
Excuse me, sir, if I suck the last 
drop from the bottles of champagne 
that still litter the room, and raising 
one, wish you the happiest, healthi- 
est New Year 
Yburs, 

Richard 

Dear Richard, 

I too hate those health nazis 
because they Isolate the very people 
that they are trying to reach. From 
the moment I went on the well- 
being trail 1 believed that to get peo- 
ple's attention, the healthy message 


had to be dressed up in a st%ary 
coating. It had to be digestible to 
people in general, from ati walks of 
life. The young and not so young, 
the abia and the not so able, male 
and female, the “J don't want to lis- 
ten" to the “maybe he has a 
point” .And I am convinced that as 
the message gets through, slowly 
people will change for the better, 
and I see a very bright, optimistic 
fttture for us all as long as we are 
able to continue to exercise our 
right to say “Yes. give me more" oq 
“No, I’ve had enough”. 

Now after all this my apple pie 
and custard is begging me to eat it 
so here's to a healthy conclusion. By 
the way ft's not the ups and downs 
of life that bothers the average per- 
son— it’s the jerks! 

Regards, 

Derrick 


JEREMY 

HARDY 



Education - 
it’s time to 
get down 
to business 


am glad that the Government has 
come up with a scheme to involve 
_ the business community in edu- 
cation in a way they will approve c£ 
The only way of involving them 
which Td been aide to come up with 
entailed taking away their money 
and giving It to schools, and I don't 
think they’d tike that Admittedly 
there wouldn't he much in it for 
them. The Governments approach, 
giving them a rede in running Edu- 
cation Action Zones, wiD not only 
delight them; it will also teach chil- 
dren the valuable lesson that soci- 
ety Is run by and for the business 
community 

The last government cherished 
hopes of dedicating all education to 
the requirements of employers. 
Thatcher; especially fought hard to 
cleanse Britain of the Idea that the 
purpose of schooling is the enrich- 
ment of lives. She hated the 
thought of people knowing too 
much — or knowing anything at all 
that their boss didn't need them to 
know. New Labour seeks to legit- 
imise this ethos. 

Blair es tablished immediately on 
coming into office his belief that a 
man's success in business gives 
him the right to take part in gov- 
ernment This, of course, is nota 
new idea. The consensus that the 
people should choose their own 
rulers is quite a recent one. Until 

the 19th cantors an MF was either 
chosen by the richest people in the 
constituency or simply happened to 
be the richest person m the con- 
stituency And one of the com- 
plaints of the 1980s civil rights 
movement in Northern Ireland was 
that businessmen at that time were 
allowed two votes each, one at home 
and one at the office. 

It is now widely stated that Blair 
idolises rich people. But he has got 
off too lightly because this affec- 
tion is so often represented as an 
adolescent crush. If he had filled 
the Cabinet with pap stars and foot- 
ballers. one might believe this, and 
it might he possible to look upon 
him to a kindlier way It would be 
quite sweet to have a hew Premier 
who tells all his school friends: “Of 
course I'm not going to forget you. 1 
want you all to come and live with 
me in Number Ten Downing 
Street 1 " 

But Tony Blair is not driven by 
wide-eyed innocence, nor even by 
Thatcher’s crazed vandalism and 
philistinism. Thatcher handed over 
public sector services to private 
sector managers because she didn't 
care what happened to them. Only a 
person with an instinctive dislike 
of the NHS would put it In the 
hands of men who are used to run- 
ning biscuit factories. What's 
frightening about Blair is that he 
appears genuinely to believe that 
these are the best people to run 
thing s. 

Capitalism is a fine idea in the- 
ory but in practice it simply doesn't 
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miss hundreds of trained peopj? 
with years of experience y da*- 
ble together a workforce of scabs 
whohave absolutely no idea what 

such Leaders of men should have 
the right to lecture headteachers 
about tbeskills needed by modern 

Industry How appropriate then. 

that one rtf the powers of the new 

Action Zones will be to scrap th e 
agreed pay and working conditions 
of teachers. The Conservatives 
gave employers back the right to 
treat their own workers like scum. 
David Blunkett is giving them the 
right to dictate that public sector 
workers should be treated tike 
scum. 

I am not suggesting that the Gov- 
ernment is intending to give rotan- 
ans complete control of education. 
Tm arguing that they should be 
given no say in it whatsoever. 
Employers should perhaps place 
adverts in local papers saying. "We 
reckon that in about a year’s time, 
our offices will wart redecorating 
and we might need a couple of peo- 
ple who can speak Japanese." 

Beyond that businesspeople are far 
too short-sighted to offer any sug- 
gestions about the future. 

Their status as local worthies Is 
bound up with the idea that they 


People depend 
on employers for 
a living but that 
does not mean 
that deference 
is owed 


“create" jobs, although it Is never 
said when they fey people off that 
they have destined jobs. The jobs 
are simply “lost", as If by accident. 
It is true that people depend on 
their employers for a living, but 
that does not mean that deference 
is owed. I depend on the brewing 
Industry for recreation but I don't 
value their opinions. 

Since the Government Is finally 
dispensing with the principle that 
service providers should be democ- 
ratically accountable, perhaps a 
percentage of seats on every coun- 
cil should be reserved for the 
largest employers in the locality In 
the interests of fair play a ballot 
could be held in each work place, 
with all workers obliged to vote for 
their managing director 

The business community could 
be given ex-officio posts at the 
Department of Education, the cur- 
riculum authority and on the gov- 
erning bodies of schools. Then they 
could really start to shape what is 
taught in schools. Kids would learn 
that the chemical constituents of 
water are oxygen, hydrogen and 
acid waste. Biology teachers would 
redraft the food chain to show that 
the natural diet of cattle is manky 
sheep guts. And. in physics, chil- 
dren would have explained to them 
the Extended Warranty Theory of 
Matter whereby everything sponta- 
neously fells apart shortly after the 
manufacturer's warranty expires. 

I HAVE been asked by the sacked 
Magnet Kitchens workers in Dar- 
lington to thank Guardian readers 
for contributing more than £7.000 
to their Christmas appeal. 
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Read 
the 
latest 
European 
news 
without 
using a 
phrasebook. 


Guardian 



W INTER IS with us. The 

wind rattles the windows: 
the rain rains. Tender 
tendrils of frost spangle the yel- 
lowing windscreen of my vintage 
Humber Snipe. In the dulcet 
fields by the frozen stream, the 
first sweet snowdrops and *nmhle 
aconites dilute the sourness of 
January 

Allegro nut non troppo (Bolton 
on-Deome) unites: Last week yon 
wrote of Archbishop Benson that 
he went on about the way to 
choose oats or to fold a rochet 
What's a rochet? 

Smallweed eruditely retorts: A 
close-fitting surplice-like vest- 
ment proper to bishops and 
abbots. Surely everybody knows 
that 

A S I WAS saying: In the dul- 
ZAcet fields by the frozen 

/ istream, sweet snowdrops 
and humble haconites . . . 


Nobilamente ma pochissimo 
giocoso (Tring) interrupts by e- 
mait You have still not 
explained the term het- 
eroscedactty which you used in 
your column last month. 

Smallweed wearily ripostes: 
Yon have not been attending. I 
explained this condition in this 
column as recently as April, 
1993. If s a concept I quite 
clearly told you, referring to ran- 
dom patterns of distribution. It 
is frequently hatted about by sta- 
tistically trained sociologists, 
psephologists and similar trou- 
blemakers, who possibly use It 
even in marital quarrels. 

" 'What the hell ts making you 
so beteroscedastitious today?' 
they howl at their spouses" (I 
wrote). 

Plu Lento con JPepperonl 
(Nuneaton) ptangentiy wfiinge k 
With all respect, Fm still not 
quite sure what it means. 

Smallweed jocosely concedes: 
Neither am L 

M Y LUCUBRATIONS last 
week (what a gorgeous 
word: let's hear it more 
often in *980 on Sickert, the Best- 
sons and others has produced a 
fat postbag of revelation and 
anecdote about some of the 
Feskabids (People Everyone 
Should Know Abort Bat I Don’t) 
whom I listed- The Bensons, I 
discover, are even more peculiar 
than I suggested. EW, who went 
on to become Archbishop of Can- 


terbury first proposed marriage 
to Minnie, his wife, when the 
maiden was only 12. If s not 
clear that the marriage was 
happy: the honeymoon was said 
to have been a disaster; and 
though they produced endless 
children, none married. 

After EW died. Minnie came 
out as a Lesbian. One shudders to 
think what would have become 
of the family had the News Of 
The World as presently edited 
been around at the time. One 
source of discard between the 
Archbishop and Mis Archbishop 
was Dame Ethel Smyth, the com- 
poser (and another adherent of 
Sappho). The Archbishop, Fm 
told, could not stand ben though 
she admired not just his brains 
but his looks: “The sight of his 
majestic form approaching the 
tea table scattered my wits," she 
recorded, “as an advancing ele- 
phant might scatter a Sock of 
sheep.” 

- Fm sorry I haven’t the space 
for the story about the parrot As 
for Walter Sickert, rm told that 
a book by Stephen Knig ht names 
him as part Of a thruA -man tow 
which made up Jack the Ripper. 
No Benson, if s thought, was 
involved. 

N EW YEAR advice from the 
people’s psychiatrist Raj 
Persand: this yean we 
should learn to say ‘too”. Advice 

Smallweed suspects Raj may 

have taken himself when 


pestered by the media for his 
services, since Ms regular 
weekly column no Longer 
appears in the Daily MatL 

Smallweed 's cherished nomi- 
nation as Mr Ubiquitous In the 
world of the mind has therefore 
now passed from Persand to Pro- 
fessor Cary Cooper of UMIST 
who since the start of December 
alone has treated us to his 
thoughts on the will to resign On 
the context of Malcolm 
Chisholm, the minister wh o 
walked out on Blair), the signifi- 
cance of names chosen for chil- 
dren (the prevalence of Williams 
and Harrys is seen by the Prof as 
“a living memorial to Diana"), 
how to survive the January 
sales, the role of the Christinas 

card as “social glue", how to deal 
with teenagers tempted by 
drugs, and the dangers of pre- 
senteeism. 

Presenteeism, his own inven- 
tion I think, is the opposite of 
absenteeism and refers to people 
who just can’t keep out of the 
office. Sounds as if Cary suffers 
from something like that. 

MALL WEED’S CAMPAIGN 
^"*kfor file rustication of over- 
miliar music was power- 
fully boosted this week when the 
wonderful young violinist Tas- 
min Little took part in a BBC 
mini-series abort the music 
musicians hate: an odd notion, in 
that it involved playing works 
which those fairing part hoped 


you would hate. Episode one had 
featured a dolefhl young man 
whose hates included joky Ibert 
and soggy Delius. The trouble 
with Tasmin was that in her 
cheerful, generous way she could 
find only two works to disparage. 
But happily one of these was a 
Smallweed nominee: the Pachel- 
bel canon. 

“If s just so Incredibly dull!" 
she chortled as Pachelbel ground 
away in the background. Her 
other nomination, unexpectedly, 
was Handel's Water Music: “far 
too much F major; and all those 
perfect cadences!" “That's quite 
enough of that,” she ordained 10 
seconds or so into the minuet. 
Seconded. Less Water Music in 
•98, please; and more Tasmin. 


A CHAP in the Evening Stan- 
lAdard berates William 
t AHague for describing his 
lovely wife Fffflon as “a stun- 
ner” . He says he fears for the lan- 
guage. I guess he thinks that 
“stunner" is a word coined by the 
tabloids. So did I, until Tuesday, 
when I came across an account of 
an argument Involving Swin- 
burne, the painter Burne-Jones 
and two others in the mid-iasos 
about the nature of heaven. 
Heaven, said Swinburne, was 
only conceivable as a sexual par- 
adise. “a rose-garden frill of stun- 
ners". (Swinburne —The Poet 
And His World, by Donald 

Thomas, pages 45-46, jnst in case 

you want to check up on me.) 


Doonesbury Flashbacks 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 
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SO I CAN 
CALLFOR. 

A RETURN 
TOTENURB? 


exeerr 

TMT. 



THE 
WORST 
OF MY 
WEEK 


-s^yreusT fheobbck 

rasrnfc “Was waiting up Iasi 



throat ofthe previous evening 
was not bad claret but the 
dreaded nadgera. I was sup. 

Ppwd to go to Shropshire for 

but had to cry off. Ah*, 
«*PP«»»d to shoot pheasant on 

Monday; Storms lashed the 

coun try, The drive to Salop 

would have been near bnpoasj. 
Me and the btads must have 
bwM do^ loomph. So I 

bi trad with a Night HunahAI^ 

only the liquid ktod.” ^ 
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icre 
bleu! 
French 
pop is, 
how you 
say, not 
bad 


Robert Yates 

explains why an 
enduring musical joke 
is no longer funny 



French bread 
and butter _ the 
Gallic rock to' 
roll hero Johnny 
HaHyday (right* 

Vanessa ParacSs 
(far left) a one-hit 
wonder here 
with Joe Le Tax* 
and behind the 
masks, (left) Daft 
Punk the new 
hot hope 
Photograph atf 
Mwo— B wdte 
BJUMNER 
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I t's touching to witness. Fully 
grown-up French people are 
all of a flutter because we — 
yes. the ill-formed British 
whose opinion they normally 
affect to disdain — have finally 
given them a much coveted seal of 
approval. French pop. it appears. 
Is now okay. To be precise, a bunch 
of French dance acts — Air; Daft 
Punk, Dimitri From Paris — have 
been pronounced fashionable by 
fashionable London. But it’s a 
start. 

Our confreres at Liberation, the | 
liberal French daily; are so excited 
that next week they’re sending 
over a journalist to get the low- 
down. It gets even better when 
reporter Laurent Rigoulet 
explains the interest “Well, we 
like to think we’re good in litera- 
ture, good in cinema, but, er, 
we’ve bad this complex about our 
pop music..." 

Have they ever. And what has 
made it worse is that they always 
tried so hard. Rock, especially the 
French take seriously as if by 
studying it they might understand 
the secret formula. The French 
rock magazine. Les Inrockupt- 
ibles. is a joke-free publication in 
which the musicians' pearls of 
wisdom are gently collected and 
carefully burnished. Still, it 
makes for amusing reading to 
have the musings of some indie 
kid from Burnley translated into 
philosophic though “we just want 
to have a few drinks and a laugh" 
reads not much better in French. 


As for the French bands them- 
selves, they tend not to receive 
much respect fro m their country- 
men. “You could always recognise 
a French rock band,” says Lydie 
Barbarian, a Parisian who broad- 
casts for French radio from Lon- 
don, “dyed black hah; wasted 
look”. Hence it’s no surprise that 
the above names on the 
"approved” list are all dance acts. 
French rock Is still to be 
redeemed. 

If you are French and want to 
be in a rock band, the first rule 
has long been to work on the Keith 
Richards look, an older Richards 
version preferred. "They're still 
in love with that rock romance 
thing that the British now laugh 
at,” says Barbarian. “Things 
never really progressed beyond i 
the garage years, all Velvet Under- 
ground, and taking heroin, or at 
least looking as if you had. 

“It’s a love that never dies to 
judge from the pronouncements 
this week of 54-year-old Johnny 
Hallyday — the cod Anglo name a 
rebel yell in itself — who told Le | 
Monde that his “dream is to die 
violently without realising it, like 
James Dean.” Hallyday is the I 
patron saint of those provincial | 
bare where the pinball machine is i 
the main feature and there’s | 
always a twentysomething in a 
blouson, rehearsing his Elvis rou- 
tine. 

For most French teenagers, 
contemporary American, and 
especially British pop have long 


held sway all cherished with a 
rare reverence. When I taught at a 
Montpellier lycfee in the late eight- 
ies, fee very bright pupils who 
had just prepared a paper on the 
War Poets or DH Lawrence, would 
earnestly ask if we could go over 
the lyrics of a Simple Minds or 
Cure song. It was enough to turn 
you into FR Leavis. warning the 
kids that the singers’ diction was 
disgraceful and syntax in popular 
music was not to be trusted. 

ut part of our seri- 
ousness about rock 
has always been 
wanting some 
proper content," 
says Barbarian. “AH of your Eng- 
lish irony or n onse n se or. bub- 
blegum. fee French never really 
went for that. The lyrics had to 
say something. I find it difficult to 
imagine fee idea of a French 
Spice Girls.” 

A French Spice Girls would all 
be Posh, all vying wife each other 
for the perfect moue. However; 
there was, you may remember, a 
teeny bop French import in the 
late eighties, in the tiny shape of 
Vanessa Paradis whose British 
success heralded nothing more 
culturally si gn ifica n t than the 
ab iding marketability of a cute 
Lolita. . 

The odd thing about this 
French liking for serious, po- faced 
rockers is that fee chanson, their 
own traditional popular song, 
happily accommodates irony wit 


and irreverence. (The lycOe pupils 
seemed to find the genre tainted, 
partly because of the government 
regulations which insisted that 
radio t ransmiss ions had to carry 
a certain native quota. The regu- 
lations worked, of course, to turn 
them off the chanson, as 
cracking down on English lan- 
guage “imports” had them shout- 
ing “cool weekend" as if it were a 
mantra.) But as soon as the 
earnest young men strapped on 
their electric guitars, it was cue 
struggle and pain. 

“French rock bands never man- 
aged to be that young, anyway" 
says Isabelle Trade!, a native of 
Marseille who now works in Loo - 1 
don for dance record label. Decon- 
struction. “And to explain that, . 
you would have to look at the 
wider culture. We don’t necessar- 
ily have all this youth culture 
business that you lot automati- 
cally grow up wife where young 
kids meet ur go somewhere dirty 
take drugs." (Is this It? Our bright 
new youthful image? ) “And then 
music tends to come out of this." 

Jack Lang, one-time minister of 
culture, tried to encourage rock 
roots. “But ah he did," says Tra- 
de t, “was encourage people to 
bang drums in the middle of 
estates. Nothing original came out 
of it." There were — and remain 
— fewer outlets for the would-be 
rock trainee in France. Live 
music is prohibitively expensive, 
while dubs tend to be for an older 
set “But how we suffered, not 


having that culture,” quips Tra- 
ded “We had to go on our 
mohylettes [motorised bikes] to 
the beach instead!” Which always 
struck me as the most sensible 
attitude the French could take to 
this Anglo-American virus — rise 
above it, resist trying to play a 
game they couldn't win. 

Asked by a visiting, mischief- 
making English pal whether she 
could show him some French pop- 
ular culture, an old girlfriend of 
mine reached for her bookcase 
and pulled down a copy of Proust. 

Still, they persisted. So. what’s 
changed? What has possessed the 
normally sober magazine of the 
French Institute, Tandem, to , 
declare “AH is not lost for the 
young artists of France. Just as 
English football has been able to 
welcome French players and turn 
them into local stars, the interna- 
tional dub scene knows how to 
forget its prejudices." The entente 
condiaie has come about as Tan- 
dem suggests, on the dance floor; 
Air, the Parisian duo of the 
moment, trade in kitsch disco 
with decent melodies. Like com- 
patriots Dimitri and Daft Punk, 
they have no rock baggage. lyrics 
are not much of an issue, and laid 
back wit is the currency instead of 
angst It's music that travels eas- 
ily, with no bulky instruments to 
clutter up the Eurostat 

“There is no scene in France.” 
says Liberation’s Laurent 
Rigoulet “It’s only the British 
interest that has brought all these 


Who’s who dans le rock Francais 


The sound of Bright New France, 
or one that makes dance music 
for people who don't really want 
to dance. Parisian duo who used 
to be dirty India rockers but now 
make innovative, electronic music 
or high-grade easy listening, 
depending on your prejudices. 

Daft Punk 

Not punk, but semi-daft, the duo 
makes bold dance music. Since 
last year’s success, were useful In 
softening the British up for fee 
French invasion. Present grati- 
tude could turn... 


groups together" Much of the 
French stuff making waves in 
Britain sella better in the UK than 
at home. The irony is that fee 
most successful French pop in 
terms of the native market hardly 
exports at afl. 

This is Rrench rap. a genuine 
phenomenon according to 
Rigoulet, managing to be both 
“cutting-edge" and “Top 10”. (The j 
rapper MC Solaar has had some I 
joy in the Britain in the last few 
years, but he hardly set a prece- 
dent.) Rap Is the sound of the 


Out 

Johnny Hallyday 

Sees himself in great rock outlaw 
tradition, but is more Uberace 
than Little Richard. His chief pur- 
pose now Is to remind cocky 
countrymen high on their new 
modishness just how fallible 
they really are. 

Jean Michel Jarre 

Author of terribly portentous 
slabs of synthesiser, often 
accompanied by a vast bank of 
lights, producing a sort of son et 
lumtere show out of Blackpool. 
Somehow persuaded Charlotte 
Rampling to marry him. 


cites, the council estates on the 
edge of France's big towns, scenes 
of recent riots. 

The music has been boosted by 
fee high-profile international suc- 
cess of La Haine, fee recent Mafe- 
ieu Kassovitz film, which 
portrayed life on a cite. “France 
now has fee biggest rap market 
after America." says Rigoulet, 
“For once we have our own good 
French pop. And you British are 
not hearing most of it." Ah, nor- 
mal service resumed — so much 
for fee rapprochement. 


John Cunningham launches a 
new game - spot the modern 
icons hanging in art galleries 

Hanging out 
with spitting 
images 


■F you only pop into an art 
■gallery a) to get 10 minutes 
Ireflige from the sales; b) jron^e 
heard they're great places for 
sexual encounters; or c) the loos 
are safe for smoking spltfE^ 

a new game has started which 

could be your sort of thing. 

It should be called Spitting 
image, but that title's already 

been nicked, so Spot the 

Likeness will do just as weiL 
Actually it's a very old game- 
The Greeks or Romans probably 
invented it; medieval Church- 
goers played it as they gawpea 

up at the frescos: and it was 
played by anyone who g^ed at 

formal portraits from the 17tn 
ccntnry onwards. 

Anyway, Spot the Likeness 
has hist started a new round, 
for no reason other than that 


the diarist In fee London 
Evening Standard noticed that 
the main figure In a Joseph 
Wright painting of 1768 bn the 
National Gallery —a figure 
with a fined and furrowed face, 
pupils dilated and long dishev- 
elled hair — looks astonishingly 
like Peter StringfeDow; the 
swing-fellow of London club- 
land. 

This set off a search for other 

famous lookafikes in the capi- 
tal’s galleries — and beyond. 
The most striking instance 
we*ve found is a portrait of 
Lady Agnew of Lochnaw: you d 
swear it was Eleanor Bron play- 
ing an heiress in a Victorian 
melodrama — except feat fee 

portrait of the daric-eyed beauty 
is of a real (bat now forgotten) 
Scottish worthy by John Singer 




Life imitating art (clockwise from left) — Eleanor Bron and Lady Agnew of Lochnaw; Peter Stringfellow and Joseph Wright’s Experiment On A B ird In The Air Pump, in 
the National Gallery, Millais’s version of Joseph the Carpenter and Bobby Charlton photograph of peter stokctbacwby dwidshjjtoe 


Sargent. It’s in the National 
Gallery of Scotland 
in Edinburgh- 

Three possible candidates 
were cited In the Ihte. The best 
contender was Millais’s Christ 
In The Home Of His Parents: 
fee figure of Joseph the carpen- 
ter could pass for Bobby 
Charlton. You’d have to screw 
your eyes to see model Sate 
Moss as the virgin in Burne 

Jones’s Sing Cophethica And 
The Maid. And in spite of the 
enthusiasm of one gallery-goer 
who sees the countenance of 


Nigel Hawthorne In a self-por- 
trait by Joshna Reynolds, we 
weren't convinced. 

We thought the National 
Gallery might win the 
Lookfllfke Vienne of the Year 
(the new cultural award that 
awaits only a sponsor before it’s 
launched). As well as the Joseph 
Wright there’s a Bronzino of a 
rapid kissing Venus. All very 
raunchy with Cupid fondling 
the goddess's nipples. This spir- 
ited display of heterosexuality 
(leaving aside fee question of 
an under-age rapid) has not 


stopped some visitors remark- 
ing that the golden locks and 
ruddy cheeks of the rapid could 
belong to Chris Smith in his 
younger years. This is an appro- 
priate reference culturally to 
the Heritage Secretary though 
perhaps not sexually as Chris is 

open about his preference for 
male rather fenw female 
anatomy So the great National 
Gallery scores only one — fee 
same as feat much smaller trea- 
sure-trove of paintings in the 
West End, fee Wallace 
Collection. There you can see 


the rubicund figure of a drunk: 
“Oliver ReedT many have 
gasped. Id feet, it's a 17th 
century Dutch work by 
Ferdinand BoL 

“It’s a Mg joke here. He’s 
called the Topee” says Jo 
Hedley the gallery's curator of 
pre-1800 pictures. “He’s lurching 
out with a glass in his hand.” At 
fee Wallace, they at least have a 
sense of humour — at one larger 

national institution we were 
huffily told. Id our Lookalike 
quest, “the curators don't get 
involved in that sort of thing”. 


While she draws no conclu- 
sions about likenesses travel- 
ling across generations. 
JoHedley does say feat it’s not 
on common for an art expert to 
remark on seeing someone wife 
an 18 th- or a 17th-century face. 

As for what the phenomenon 
means for G-string man 
Stringfellow and feat old repro- 
bate Reed, surely being able to 
claim as classy ancestors hand- 
some portraits hanging in pub- 
lic galleries is a snobby bonus 
for the noove-about-town. Not 
that Fete and OUle ever would. 
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It took vision and 200 tonnes of steel to build Britain’s biggest sculpture. Peter Hetheringfon talks to the team behind it 

On the side of the Angel 
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The Making Of 

The Angel Of 
The North 

Even before it is erected, Antony 
Gormley's 200-tonne Angel Of The 
North has become Britain’s best- 
known piece of public art. But is the 
object that will go up next month a 
sculpture or an amazing feat of 
engineering? Five storeys high and 
with a wingspan as bigas a jumbo 
Jet ’s (52 metres or 169 feet), it will 
stand on a mound by the site of a 

colliery beside the Alan the south- 
ern approaches to Gateshead. It 
will be seen by over 90.000 drivers a 
day. as well as passengers on the 
main east coast railway line. 

The project has provoked both 
ringing praise and withering criti- 
cism. Gormltyhas been stung by 
remarks about “fascist" art, argu- 
ing that the whole idea of the monu- 
ment has been tarnished by 
totalitarian regimes. As a result, at 
one stage he says he suffered a 

slight crisis of confidence. 

But the Angel has now captured 
the imagination of the north-east 
Gateshead Borough Council, which 
has nurtured the project since the 
early nineties and put together the 
£ 800 . 000 of Lottery, European and 
private money that paidjor it 
claims it will be the most dramatic 
piece of engineering in the north 
since the building of the Tyne 
Bridge in the twenties. 


Antony Gonnley: I was first con- 
tacted at the end of 1994 by 
Gateshead Council. They talked 
about a competition for a land- 
mark sculpture, but I did not pay 
any attention to it I was rather 
busy at the time and when some- 
one from Gateshead rang me up 
and said. “Look, we would like you 
to take this seriously;" my reply 
was, "r don't do roundabout art” 
Sid Henderson: We have only one 
gallery in Gateshead, and It's very 
small, so the idea was, why not go 
to the public with art? The prob- 
lem is, if you go down any high 
street Grom Arundel to Alnwick, 
public art is all the same. There’s 
no individuality There's got to he 
some sort of statement or oppor- 
tunity Tor Individuality to express 
itself There used to be a colliery 
on the site, and we said that would 
be an ideal place for a sculpture, a 
landmark. Everybody agreed. 

We spent hours looking at con- 
temporary artists and their work. 
We saw this image of the angel that 
bad been exhibited by Antony — at 
Malmo. I think — and we decided to 


go for him. He came to the site, a 
mound, and said, “This is very 
inspiring-” He could envisage the 
feet going Into the roots of the earth 
and the Angel reaching to the sky 
with aspirations for the fixture. 
What could be better? The size 
was... well, difficult to comprehend. 
Antony Gonnley: They were very 
persuasive. They sent me some 
material and I was immediately 
intrigued. What is marvellous 
about the site is that it is very 
much a working landscape, with 
the motorway and everything. 
There’s a mound on the site of an 
old colliery and this was already 
saying that something went on 
underground. Men worked trader 
there for 200 years, and out of that 
came the coal that gave rise to the 
history of the north-east, and that 
should not be lost Sid ready does 
have a vision. He believes that 
human diversity is as much in 
danger as biological diversity that 
McDonald's culture is providing 
more and more of less and less. He 
sees the Angel as being a resis- 
tance to that 

Bill Stalley: A c h ap from 

Gateshead came to us with a model 
of the Angel In a big wooden crate 
in a box van. They just took the 
front panel off the crate outside 
and we all trooped Into the back of 
the van and had a look. What did 1 
think? Ton want an honest 
answer? I didn't have an opinion 
apart from the fact that this was a 
contract — work. 

Neil Carstairs: Antony Gonnley 
had a clear idea of what he wanted 
above the ground, but it soon 
became dear that the foundations 
bad to be larger ftaw any of us 
envisaged if the wings were to take 
substantial wind forces. The idea 
was to take Antony Gormley’s 
model and enlarge it without 
ch anging the dimensions in any 
way — and that could have meant 
It being fetter at the bottom — and 
we found it was Just possible to 

keep to his plan. 

One hundred and fifty tonnes of 
concrete have been poured into 
piles, which will root the structure 
into solid rock 20 metres below the 
surface and enable it to withstand 
winds of more than lOOmph. a 
concrete slab 1.5 metres thick has 
been laid on top, topped by a 53- 
metre plinth on which the angel 
will stand, secured by 52 three- 
metre bolts. I think it wQl look 
very impressive. 

Bill Stalley: We have dealt with 
Neil Carstairs’s firm [Qve Arup] 
successfully in the past and a com- 
pany Of that standing wasn’t going 
to get involved in a white elephant 
Instead of the Angel being com- 
pletely. manufactured in steel, they 
were looking to cast the body up to 


100ft 


Colossus of Rhodes 
Greece 


C hri st the Redeemer 
Rtode Janeiro 
35ft high 


How the Angel 
measures up 


Angst Of The North 
Gateshead 
65ft high 
169ft “w in g spa n 1 


Millennium Dome 
(no sanitate, based 
on an Idea first 
used by the Nazis) 
45ft high 





about chest level. The wings, the 
top, and the head were still to be 
fabricated- 

We were well aware of the 
£800,000 budget the council had. 
We looked around for one or two 
firms that could e asting s 
but they were just so far off the 
budget that we thought it would 
never go ahead. A few days before 
the tenders were due in, we sat 
down and came up with the idea 
that we could fabricate the central 
core, to which we could fiu»n attach 
the ribs and an outer skin. We did 
a quick estimate and got it down to 
somewhere near the budget 
Sid Henderson: We saw it as an 
opportunity for engineering, using 
trad iti o n al skills, and were deter- 
mined to keep the work in the area 
to provide jobs. It's provided work 
for 20 men in Hartlepool. One of 
them said to me: “Its nice — we’re 
going to be able to show our Chil- 
dren what we actually da" It's a 
one-off a huge feat eff engineering, 
mi Stalley: The raw material, the 
Plate. Is wea th e r i n g-grade steel 
with a small amount of copper con- 
tent, which forms a protective coat- 
ing- Antony had varkms models 
based on a cast of his own body 
which was used as the final shape, 
and we sent it to the geometries 
department at Newcastle Univer- 
sity They did a scan for the shape, 
and that information was fed int o 
computerised machines, which cut 

the shapes we needed. The ribs were 

then attached to the outer core and 
then we started to form the skin. 

The wings were simple and 
straightforward. We finished them 
in October Once the body is com- 
pleted in the workshop, we will 
bring ft outside and line it up to the 
wings. Then the whole thing will be 
transported to Gateshead in three 
sections — two wings and a body It 
could take a -week or 10 days to 
erect The biggest problem is wind. 
We’ve got to get the body lined up, 

then UR up the wings and put them 

into place by bolting and welding. 
Antony Gonnley: It is Important 
to me that the Angel is rooted in 
the ground — the complete 
antithesis of what an angel is, 
floating about in the ether It has 


an air of mystery You make things 
because they cannot be said. 

I hope it is never a symbol in the 
way a trophy is. It is about asking 
questions about this transforma- 
tion between the industrial and the 

information age, about whether art 

can be a fbcusfor people’s hopes and 
fears. We now have what used to be 
an angelic faculty — the Wright 
brothers’ flight in 1904 In some way 
set the tone for the century — and 
the Angel is reminding us that we 
have enormous potential, but It 
comes with enormous danger So it 


Welcome to another world . . . 
above, how the Angel Of The 
North will look next month 
PH0roMCWAGE«Wm«V^ 

celebrates and acts as a warning at 
the same time. It generates as much 
fear as excitement. 

Bill Stalley: It will look absolutely 
perfect ifor our company there’s a 
lot of pride in this. As the job devel- 
oped, people started to say “Oh. 
this is going to be the biggest sculp- 
ture in the UK,” and you start to 
think. "Hey. we're on to something 
here. What we’ve made will be in 
the public eye for generations, and 
we're toe people who've made it,” 
Really It is not a sculpture: we’ve 
reproduced what was on a drawing. 
Td never heard of Antony Gonnley, 
although I don't class myself as a 
follower of art But he’s a good 
bloke, one of toe guys, and likes a 
good chinwag with the men. 
Antony Gormley: I think the pro- 
ject has got to Bin a bit. You can 
tell by his body language. I am 
only a very small part of this, and 
it should be very much seen as a 
collective effort Even if you don’t 
like it the engineering ‘is extra- 
ordinary — like building the Porto 
Bridge without toe banks on 
either side. Art in the 20th century 
has been characterised by the indi- 
wduars pursuit of his own free- 
The vomt about ais work is 
that It has been built by a lot of 
people for a lot of people. 

James Bustard: It Is a verv power- 
fid image. People talk about images 
when they talk about paintings, but 
not when they talk about sculptures 
7“ and this has become the best- 
towwn sculpture in the country- 
before it has even been erected I do 
not see it as provocative, but here is 
a sculpture that has provoked re.ic- 

^ jnragina- 
tom. Gateshead Council has stood 
by this through thick and thin 
They recognise that art can be used 
a tow-n. 

Eddte SmiUu I think It's great. , t 
SLS* Gateshead what the 
Tyne Bridge did for Newcastle it’s 
got people talking. People say “Old 

a 00 pub beca| w or the 

Angel? but we honestly didn’t. 

Maureen Adamson: It's awful 
tra£ ^ iQnaL 1 Prefer ordi- 
** 1 “UH be inthe 
minority ru never like it, but it is 
gmetlungwe have to accept, 
fiddle Smith: Oh. Maureen. You’ve 
got to move with the times 
Antony Gormley: I’m not look inf 
for uncritical adulation I do nnV 
tbMt Mount Rushmore S anv 

k* 0 * 1 ° r 016 Sfotue of Liberty 
SS-tam, 8 ” ‘t ^ nn 
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Racing 


Sharpical geared up lo 
drop blinkered approach 


Nicky Henderson is looking for a classy 
show in big race. Chris Hawkins reports 


I T IS five years since 
Nicky Henderson moved 
up the road from Lam- 
bo urn to Seven Barrows 
when Peter Walwyn vacated 
the famous stables set amid 
the splendours of the wild, old 
open spaces of the Berkshire 
Downs. 

Over 400 acres of land , 
steeped in history and my- 
thology, go with the place and 
as Henderson stands high up ; 
on the gallops surveying the 
scene he still cannot get over I 
the grandeur of it all 
“Even with 201 things to 
think and worry about (nor- 
mal for a racehorse tr ainer ) 
you can’t Sail to notice the 
hollows, the friHc an d the sky 
— - it’s marvellous, a tonic 
every day,” says the man 
awaiting a working group of 
horses, but quickly emerging 
from his reverie to bark 
orders about steadying the 
pace of the gallop. 

Henderson has plenty an 
his mind all right He is like 


the mayor of Seven Barrows, 
a community on its own in 
the middle of nowhere. There 
are seven houses and two hos- 
tels. A Staff Of 45, including 
two gallops men, and always 
someone with a question. 

He rode 75 winners as an 
amateur when assistant to 
Fred Winter, has been train- 
ing jumpers for 20 years, and 
to say he has made a pretty 
good job of ft would be some- 
thing of an understatement. 

He has twice been cham- 
pion trainer and has had a 
string of top-class performers, 
notably the triple champion 
hurdler See You Then, whose 
fragile legs were the staff of 
nightmares, and chasers 
Remittance Man, Zongalero 
and The Tsarevich. 

At the moment, he has a 
hurdler called Sharpical, who 
works as briHiantly as any 
horse he has had, but has yet 
to reproduce this scintfflatmg 
home form on the racetrack. 
Henderson hopes that in The 


iAdbroke Hnrtfle at Leopard- 
stown this afternoon the geld- 
ing will finally get it right, 
equipped for the first time 
with blinkers. 

“Sharpical takes some 
knowing,” explained Hender- 
son. “I can tell yon that if any- 
thing gets near him at home, 
then you get dons to the bet- 
ting shop quick. He's the most 
brilliant horse on the gallops, 
loves to be In front, bat in the 
race he needs to be held op. 

*T got him off Sir Mark ' 
Prescott, who trained him on 
the Elat, and he told me to 
work him In front, ride him i 
from behind. The instruction ! 
to the jockey must be to get 
there at the last and then 
count to 10. When Marie saw | 
him get hotter! by Midnight | 
Legend at Ain tree he said the 1 
reason was Mick Fitzgerald ; 
only counted to eight! 

“Mind you, Sharpical was 
rated about 401b behind Mid- 
night Legend on the Flat and 
was only beaten two lengths 
at levels, so hurdles must 
have Improved him a bit He's 
a very good, quick jumper, 
but doesn't like the firm — 
that’s why he got beaten at 


Celtic Abbey can strike it rich for Williams 


Ron Cox 


V ENRTIA WILLIAMS. 

whose stable has gome 
from strength to strength 
since she was granted a 
trainer’s licence in the 
autumn of 199S, can secure 
her biggest prize so far 
with Celtic Abbey in the 
Mildmay, Cazalet Memo- 
rial Chase at Sand own 
today, writes Ron Cox. 

Celtic Abbey won the 
Horse And Hound Cup at 


Stratford last season on 
only his third start since 
joining the WHUams stable. 
On the first of them, he was 
going well when unseating 
his rider at The Chair in 
the Grand National- 
After fiwtghtng fourth be- 
hind Banjo at Cheltenham 
in November, Celtic Abbey j 
had to mias the Hennessy 
owing to a setback. But 
with the Williams horses hi 
cracking* form now, he 
should be in good shape for 
today’s assignment. 


His trainer is confident 
Celtic Abbey <3.X0) will 
cope with soft ground and 
he looks good each-way 
value at Coral’s 16-1. 

Grey Shot (2.36) faces 
some useful opposition in 
the Tolworth Hurdle, but 
he did enough at Taunton 
to suggest he has translated 
much of his useful Flat abil- 
ity to Jumping. 

In The Ladbroke, I like 
the look of Arctic Weather 
(2.25), who seems better 
than ever at the age of nine. 


Sandown Jackpot card 



ROT COX 
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0-3211 CylirNtaIsWP)NfipB 5-11-1 


-lisra 


itai rtr* o 

B tart - 


entavtansCih. HiM.9-4 tavnuu 11-2 /ns*'* Dart. I B-l HatanOuW^ 1+-1^ ftei tertAomLSS- 1 
Nfcawcm 



fM JLta canHc pramnoi nasceQ ita. jiqaacartn **n z out an or 5. aanntv 


COURSE SFECUUST5 


' SUN 1QNG OF THE PUNTERS* TOLWORTH HURDLE 


2 0 K SUN IONS OF TIE PUnwS* T 

h« 19 2m 1 1 0yds El 5,925 (8 declared) 

55 .i? 5 | 

- S1IS»jaSRlStW-^=r==lS - 

iassssraSs. »=====ijS 1 

111 Btad»H»rtOTOTOShHw»o+-«-9 iS2K«S 

:_1 ^,, 9 * 1 11-4 fiwAWf. 4-1 Bid* Hart H-MjWrtiYBew.7-1 ltort. 18-1 Pctar ftitart 


KThantoa M 

B tart B5 

A P McCoy B5 

A tanka 81 

B P mnuJ r 87 

B Unq 33 

Pftntav V 

CUmtaB* 


at tea % irtS Tt * w 

IB 78 244 4X52 

is 74 au -ia* (w 

14 E8 200 -706 

13 87 194 -950 g {**"”* 

W 79 128 -4W fjjtepl 

9 74 122 -2BJB 

7 27 35 JB +442 OSwMfl 


67 218 +17B 

37 35.1 M287 

83 ms -3404 

64 14.1 +11.76 


Trainer watch 


Vuwm imtat MrthHri* wUrwre VHMi-tnHis---LlitfH* 1 206 CaOBaw Ban. G Magwi m 
TOansn. Dasart Wm. TtamHantaR Intran. Out*/. C btt*i nS Woods. Ganrt E9eean DlWOon a R 

Mh: 1 00 Gtabou* J Dm n R (TSciKwfl. LaiBD Nadwan. M Qsmn r R Cunb . Node 0«a. P 
HantanP Webber, tad Quod. BVtaOdB -I teKrt _ 

l aim trt w 700 lire DacBaaB. M Charroi te M (rtw BJQ Wart B L Ua» u B Uertpi. 
Mrt. w Hn b K Mugea Poa Wm. P Fatal u E Attn. WU tadaer. W Hbbob d J Ubil 



1 4 f* FITZPATRICK HOTEL^WUP WJVNS CHASE 

■ I Dam 51 £B,850 (5 declared) 

1 -3S112 BSMtO jet W 1 ' 

• F 1121 Prtnte RBW jw * f -— 

4 wn 




■ w Octal tMf. 

BaBteMPiwefraw i1-46t»UC.5-i 

bizo nil Quetn ^ LKirti w w >' 

4 LEOPAKISTUWN HANDICAP CHASE 

1 .5(/3m £22.750 (3 deMt} 

... uut: 1 5-1 1-10 


_ K Btatai ■ 88 
cswaeso 

.0 OXsbbb 83 

TBrt aa 

jna 87 


! THE 1ZTH LADBROKE HANDICAP HURD 

>2m £48^75 (20 declared) 

HMtaMdd (211 (00) A P raw S-12-0 : L- 

i Ssfea sE 


data » 

Jteta ™ 

Ttata 85 

C 5mm 87 

_T TlMqr 71 

P Una *38 

- H RHjrte + 79 


SPORTS NEWS 19 


Hztydock after Alntree. Dur- 
ing the summer he had a seri- 
ous holiday — he'd had 14 
races on the Flat and went 
straight in jumping so he was 
entitled to a good break. 

“He went to the Kingwood 
Stud for the summer an d 
came back physically very 
different, so much stronger. 
At Ascot, on his <me run so 
for, he finished second to Mr 
Markham. The field got very 
spread out that day and there 
were only five runners and 
there was no cover tor hlm. 

"He loves to travel in a big 
field. He's like one of those i 
Minis in the film the Italian 
Job — you can switch him 
around all over the place and 
he loves it. I 

“He's come on for the Ascot 
run and has done everything 
right since then, hut I can’t 
help going back to that Ain - 1 
tree race and think blinkers ! 
will help Mm If he handles 
the heavy ground at Leopard- 1 
stown. and I think he will as i 
he’s worked so well on tire 
soft, he’ll travel well on the 1 
bridle. | 

“I think he’ll be able to stay 
with them all right. But when 
he gets to the run-in it could 
became a struggle and that’s 
when r think the blinkers will 
help him." 

Corky Brown, Sharpical's 
wizzened work-rider, is not 
quite so loquacious and puts 
it more succinctly: “He’s in 
great form. If he's third at the 
last he wins.” 

. As can be gathered. Hender- 
son, 47, is a tremendous en- 
thusiast There is an aura of 
positive vitality about him 
and the speed with which he 
moves about the yard, super- 
vising and organising, makes 
it hard to keep up. 

If anything can beat Sharpi- 
cal at home, I know who my 
money would be on. 



W.n&L- 


Leading contenders . . . Nicky Henderson and Sharpical can return from Ireland with the spoils photograph, frank baron 


Lingfield (A.W.) 



RON COX 

TOP FORM 

12.55 

Santana Lad 

Arafsh 

1.25 

Rdart 

TtareCanTaO 

200 

DarteTtew 

Oande Ttata 

230 

JuBOph’s Wfae 

Joseph's Wtne 

3.05 

Hemrgtef Princess 

M^s Magic 

135 

Xhg Of Sparta 

S^red And Scried 


4 OC ARMAGH HANDICAP 

I mClVim 4f £2.792 (7 deck 


105 34214 trews (28) p 

2(3) 300S-4 TfcxCN Tel B 

Srt 5513-2 Yrt Art CSJ JO 

4(9 HUM- BrttaRsm 

50 00055- StaaW LB (Wj 

BB 00416- MiwCtanttii 

70) 11439- taritata ** ( 

Britag: 1V4 ■ taArti. 7-a ntmb. 


A AAMTHMUMIHSTMESin) 

dtaa W5f £2,1 59 (5 deCtared) 


O QADoiwcuwMir/ue 
4(rtW \J 1 m 2 f £ 2,806 (7 declared) 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


ia 

Am 

% 

lew Si 

75 

330 

22.7 

+3438 

82 

244 

&4 

+157 

S3 

405 

111 

■2439 

« 

02 

109 

-13036 

X 

223 

161 


34 

149 

2LB 

+2122 

33 

231 

143 

-2757 


Item 

CERT 
Hogan 
T Ibu0tai 


w tan * tewa 

66 431 15J -?49 

31 2*4 in «22 

3 164 17.1 -54 49 

84 MO f"1 -9ifi 

H 159 15.1 

24 172 14.1 +177 

24 1% 123 -5385 


BitaPWOiiutti'^i" J mart (8*8* 

i « E53 8 

S * 

* ■ jn3W SSOT^^rrtOAtMrtWO-iO c n 


C 8*M B 

iBS s 

K OWn 86 


ISI 

Sfl52?»yFn« ( wS 

hnBrMlq M OUuS- 


® s Results 


tato 6 - 10-0 

? JIMam 7-1M _ 

tam^z 

T(tHu5-HM)_- 

®W!f± 

IPRn* 7-10-0 

tP1i^^104)_-— 


-1 — D Gatedbv B 

p muim •» 

KBata — 

SBb* 76 

T Hrt 82 

FR0Ol})+ 77 

WHHtaT SB 

CVDWW 87 

__ — BBrtK 83 

HOBHr 78 

B team * a 

— — IFtBtaB 81 

r. Ham. H$r Jan*. 12-1 tahsata. 




SOUTHWELL 

1.10 (in> aft i, hwt os low, j 

taring (14-1): B, Dtak T mplm (9-4): 3, 
SWfttaflfil-2) i3-8Fav0uUiaaeran5.5 
|M Johnsion) Tom: C10JBO: £2530. C1J0. 
£2J0.DualF:E27mCSF-.£41Aa. 

1^0 (1> 4ft 1, aUBMPAN, J WlktlW 
Mn f eve no lav], *, WHt i— m-8): s. 
DwM* Me (33-1). 5 ran 5 1R (WMulr)T: 

ea.iu;cim.cisa uRci.io.csRCLaa. 

a.io(smp i, vomer onUMSOOv; L 

Cnamocfc JIM tav): X Mo nta ea nn (4-1); 
a, irita (9-11. 11 ran 3X. i. (J Eyre) 
Tow J3.3P: n .10. n .40. E4 bo. Dual F: £8.20. 
Trt« Cism. CSF: m JO. Trlcasr C7B42. 
4LOO<Bft l.drtACKAOAJUS WWtaorlb 
112-1): 2, Rod Pe pp e r 1 4-1), 3, ■ — led «» 
Ane ( 6 - 2 ). 16 - 0 <av PenniioB*. rnanlho. 
(N LRtmoden) Tow: tnajo: CMSO. Q 7a 
Dual F:C31 CSF: £8023. 


UQ (7ft 1, MR A (m, P McCabe 
(S-ir. taOflder (2-1 lav), 3, HeoaeOa Ptaa 
(9-1). 6 '«n X, 1. (Mn N Macaul ey l Tow 
C7.30; Cl AO. £1 .1 a ESJM. Dual F: CS.7D.TrtQ- 
CI7.mCSF:CM*8. 

MO (7ft 1. FAVIK. J Quinn fS-TL 8, 
Srtiaeh (9-1); 3,Tniian H««{$An |9-2 
MavU 9-2 It-tav Dcnreteate 13 ran K. 2. (A 
Nnwcocnbe] Tote: CS.7Q; Cl.io. ESiBU £350 
Dirt p: E33.m. Trla E7P.8Q CSF: U&M. 
Trtcasc C2053&. 

JAMPOm Nor eon. £2060858 ceir.od *r- 
wBTdn Sandown. 

PLACBWi E551D QUADPOTI C2S-tiO 
• LetoMei'a meaUng on TuMday w m 
doubt and tee track win be inapeenn wmor- 
rew aHa mn on. "Praepecrs we not greai. " 
odmntad dan of the course Nidi Lacs. 
~Pam oi the couraa are waiertoMed ■> tne 
moment. There la normudl surface water, 
but K you walk on {tie eeurw ii ts like fdly.' 
However. Pmmpren. wnich stages Mon- 
days only bwt taaure. rooks all sol B: go 
ahead. No inspection ia planned. 


Wolverhampton (A.W.) 


BOH COX 

Swan At WbaHey 
Dancing Rio 
HemfiaHRansar 
Arnher Regent 
State Approval 
Blatant Stare (nb) 


Shadow Jury 
Dancing Rio 
Hewr Goff Ranger 
Impulsive Decision 
Slate Approval (nfa) 
bufigoDawn 


Alaatfiar, Eqdtradc Wt-handed enns hid out Inside lurf Hack and erty IXm round. 
Going: Standard. * Derates UMora. 

Draw: No advantage- 

Long Astern t iB VB i l c r a ; Orange Bush (2.001 rad A1 Our Oessings (3.09 P Hastam. N 
Torts. 270 mfes. 

Sami dap wrarere; Nona. 

D Bn totul first than: 12JS5 Desert War, Jester Mkue 3.05 Ail Our Blesstegs. Wsmte 
X35 Smuggtflr-a PotnL 

figures in Drachais alter horse's name denote days since last outhg. J, Jungs. 

4 0 CCTYROIC MAIDS* STAKES 

1 5( £3,436 (10 declared) 

1» fi- Emil 8bwn (JI3Q R tagnm (MH5 AHeBtew — 

2B ObCKV Imr Gdl Ctacde (3n) T Mei^von 5-9-5 Rrtta Moody (7) — 

3nQ tarireltar (BO J Briar 6-9-5 J Mac - 

4(1) 0 Swrita M B) B Mrg>9-5 TSrtw — 

5« 06044- Arahfe m J ffflOi+fcytt 5-0-0 D BobiWBO 

CM DawiteU4S9|R tpm 7-9-0 A tatartky (7) * — 

70 04) tataHtato H) BPma 4-9-0 1 Hwta Dwyw* — 

10 46DD9- CabctagaOwy 7amanr+^-S J BaMad p) - 

•H (to MMy (UQ Start 4-4-0 N toy — 

re® HM- BaqtaiT Sanaa (3®CCpw 4-6-9 T Mtare II 

temt 2-1 OMte. U-4 Rartny ta 7-2 Altai S-1 Sad* Lad. 11-1 Ganaral Bewoi. Haw G U 
Cbst 20-1 0a« Wa. Cabcnne ang. 


AI-»eathH. Fbresand track, teh-handed, ol Jusl inder 1 m irtm run-m d 380yifc. 

Goteg: StandaiL * Derates bBnhers. • Top term treed. 

Draw: Hah numbers sUghtly favoured. 

Long dstenca trauafiera: Swan At Whaley (7.00) R Fahev. N Ybrts 1 45 miles 
Seven day wfewetx 730 Dancing Re. Lad)'. 

Bfinkcfed first ton* 7.D0 Krystal Cowy. General ECRcnkn Vtawart 7.30 Ch*a Shan; 900 
Gate Or Arabia 


7 f\g\ SLEDGE HANDICAP 

aVvSI £2.636 02 dedan 


51 £2.636 fl£ declared) 
Rwdm* Hqpv (19 (Cm C rad* 


1C032- Rwreay Hop* (15 
D0095 QUffigb p) pa 
33100- taaaAt matey 
2065-1 AtaMRI 
.T560- KrptWOwvr^ 
00035- SMaw J» (23) 


10000 Spottid Eagfe (3) 
30064- FtetantaMLoi 


(CD! C fartua 5-10-0 L Oaneck ♦ H 

Hltanr 5-94 s Rrtn (0 »4 

B)(D)RFteay 6-9-4 BBktap) — 

Oonman 3-9-3 ... 7 tarton 81 

- ClaaawCTir « 

pi) D Qnppu 0-6-13 Aftteana*«88 

1 Hdate 5-8-7 ... — CtroJjn Bata 0) 87 

BB) (CO) Mss l SUM 7-8-6 . — D HcKowO B6 


3X64- FMhrtona Law (2te (CD) Hal SUM 7-0-6 — D McKsawa 66 

0000& Mrtte And ft* Cj) W_R Hoteshead 4-6-3 R RirecB @ — 

23064 Pta Itaparea (B8) ffifi U tan 3-7-lD . . A McCwta P) 87 

CfiOS-3 Man EncdUva (3) t ab«*i 4-7-10 J Ota 88 

00X4, tewdOptannJ BataD 5-7-10 .. H CaBri * — 


1m4f £2.792 (7 declared) 

tawnm me HfiWJmti 4-8-10 PDottaP) M 

TtoaCw Tea KJWPwa *-9-0 Daw HaXaaH«» 


B 0R 6a> »ta»iy C 0 0 8 tanta (S) 88 

Mca fl Srtn 5-0-10 — ttata* 87 

|(OH W»«hCodta[9«-7 F Bartel (E 

ti 4) p) B lam 4-8-3 T Santa 82 

rej(WA0®taw7-9-a J Qatar 87 

4-1 Viantan. 9-2 rrae Can TeL 13-2 M 0e Ctanan. 7-1 rataph MB. 


Balteg 4-1 Jta- Jaw. 9-2 HtaE faeonlie. 6-1 tanaw Hope. 7-1 O La HtfL Sica At Winter 

7 DWWffU. CLAIMING STAKES 3Y0 

ff iVVlni II 79yds £2,222 (ID declared) 

1(7) 5X0-1 BwetattaRP tatan 3-5 . P fc 


1(11 5X0-1 teatta ItaB Ptaflam 3-5 .Mrt(1)M 

2Q 0I&6 Aawan W Pfi F test" 8-11 - I Bwnoch — 

snot 0330-3 Ertspad (7) M utm 8-11 A HBetea (3) * 

419 0091 Stanwy Lio| BB Uttrai B-fl L ttovnea * B2 

6(9 020- JUmp Trtg (78) U JBirew 8-7 Bren Hc ft aw n 84 

8(11 5230-3 Btap Brtta (5) IBs H Uacate)i 6-7 - D Bggs * 85 

7(4) J434-2 Hay Laa R U Ctanon 96 H iMn 84 

8(3 5050-0 Orta 8taa (G) 5 Ueta 8-5 — J Win * 79 

B(5t am- M Has (23) J Nam#* p-: jnaom K 

WB 06405- Tba uiuatertMn a (79 WSCMteiH R Fteacb R - 

BaMta'-2JteKi4|R«x4-i£awea&-lAlaaiil'wg.6-iaantaljBr itay teu. 7-1 Stan Matey 


0096 Annan W Pfi 8 Hasiw B -11 . I Ctamock — 

ED0-3 Estawod (7) H utm G— 1 1 - A Me (3) 86 

(XXH Shmav liaf BB Irtaren 6-fl V temaa * 82 

029 Ahan Titan (76) U Johnssa 8-7 — tea HcftawB 84 


taaW5( £2,1 58 (5 de(3ared) 

1» 5404-2 Dari Ikaa* (7) a toy B-11 Harte Dwyar + an 

20 560- Oangt BotepiP Kates 8-n L Oaraw* 8S 

3(1) QQ236- Saar tei (2& m C One B-11 B Ftaadi CT * 88 

4® OT93 CtfeaarWttsL State 6-8 S ttflprt * — 

BHI 55540- [MaHa (43) B Merten 6-0 ■ Tabtatt SB 

BWflag: 9-4 Dari Too. 7-2 Cbfcapecm. SUW Gel 4-1 UBe Rzl 11-2 (kaga BattL 


Q /V/\SLALDM MAIDEN STAKES 

OaW?f E2.801 (11 dadared) 


S Santas *P88 

H Byaa 87 

~11_ — ~Z.. J Mn - 

LOmefc 84 

— F Bonn 88 

goaa. 10-1 WDncFiwri I 6-1 


AiV M 1 m 2f £2,806 (7 declared) 

IB 30000- 

2 (A 5101-3 

3(1) 30061- 

4(1) AB04- 

60 

SB 43623- 

7® 23060- 

BaOhv 6-4 Jgsrt'a ta*. 5-2 Dana Chari. 4-1 Rrt Carfcn. 8-1 Bat8(|ma. 10-1 VHhool Fmadl 16-1 
hm. 35-7 Smmod. 

O LOWONDERRY HLUES’ HANDICAP 3YD 

OaVrePTf £2,190 (7 declared) 

T m 3310-2 Hop'* Hrt «m K toy 9-9 A HeCarfty (7) * •#! 

2B 044- SccriodD* pS) R Hamm 9-1 teas dirt 86 

1® 005- HemnwH PrWan (37) 1 Kwtpri 8-1? (Bat - 

40 OOOMi Daartrtaa Rite L SMte 8-8 S Maori* as 

3(7) 54X0- Fteap (*9 C IMw 6-4 8 Fbnak (H — 

614) 0039-0 Star Btatet JB) W LBw B-3 J HnM — 

7® OOM M Da Bterio* (9 P tPShn 7-13 L«nn»dcw — j 

Batten; 15-8 tUa'a Ifetft 7-2 Start Bar. 5-i Hawigd Mcaa. O-i PKiup. 8-1 ten Franw. Al On 1 
Btea wpt. 13-1 DasanNaaa. 

o O C FERMANAGH AATATBJR Rfi^RS' HANDICAP 

WaM4l?m £2.806 (7 dec tered) 

10 2X1IV Hon Ot Sparta (JI4) 0 Sbetmd 5-11-7 _ M Anarfaca — 

§ 38254- Bnit AH nine (jm SB) 6 L Unw 6-10-11 Mi ii Kwra ffl 87 

5000(7 Saogahf'n PoW(JU) J ftBgsr B-9-12 — ..D Blldno S * — 

4IT) 00213- Spnd AtrfSaaM (If] (CD) Cftear4-6-B J tatagnMI 

am 00019 Ur ere (zq g Emm s-S-3 ■— 8 Mp »* — 

a (41 5000-3 HoyW OnuiCQ OPHhB 9-9-3 — — - S ftorir — 

7® 6000- PnfertB (23 6 7-0-? tel H EatsM (7) - 

Batten: 7-4 Sped M Seted J-i tan Afcnet 7-2 tag 01 SbM. 5-1 tepl Boa 13-1 teugrir* P«*- 
30- J Arista, tarto 


1(B) fr nbqrtlUMBUwtei 5-9-11 - TteBana — 

2(7) 3 ItaaB (238) X Hnun 4-9-11 - ... Ooo Hcteam «7 

30 0009 Paw How (1Z1I E Awn4-9-11 ... - -Data* — 

40 4KS- Sar ton WH Bel «-9-11 ■ FteEa SB 

8® «VHM Baaw (MQjuctm *-9-11 — D temper CT - 

8(11) ODOO- Data Sqawp7) B Ucr.Dnai 1 0-9-6 - - - - --Uteaan — 

70 *■ tkyad PB N HDnoWi 3-6-. _ S Hbttanitt 87 

8(4) 0326- Haw (Ml anger (55) 1 tawnsn 3-6-7 _ A Ctakweo 

9(9 2205-2 Pita* Artta* ffi P tetam >-6-7 — I Ckanock 89 

ram iteswtewkE«j(iw«3-»-" f aart — 

lipa 04- Stab (140)1 Sanw 3-0-2 T Spate — 

Brirt3-1rtrevM tanow.7-2Sa1i«n.hnwA5Wari9-?lfcret 6-1 Dwd 8-1 Sari. 12-1 Dws Sipn 

0 OfiSXAlEHAlfDOPnO 

OawU 7f £2,684 (5 declared) 

TO 0HO5- On* Sngw (28) (0 N umnrin 9-7 . S VMMtt 68 

■ 2(11 3014-1 taprilwDadctM (9) U Meats B-fc - OwIMtaawasM 

IB 56315- 8k Bite (IS) (G) J AUtiast ... - D Hgp * 

4M 509 RojfaMWvrf P 3 ® £■ Ptawrft 7'tr . . 7 Mtaaf — 

8(31 0 (mf Aatta Rapta w P Hastm 7-te I Ctenack — 

8atteg7-4l«pi)>BwU riMi2-i | >iaUiori n-4 0kBa0c 6-1 Auto taw* i6-i tarfvrfict 

A rtALALOUGES&IJNG STAKES 

tfaUvlni 41 £1,481 (6 declared) 

1 © 3/ Gtt«Afrta(JlHt, reran 5-9nj - . Daan HcB&ma * — 

2<1| ME* FMABriatwy fiE) raBtesS Uten 5-9-3 5 Btenwrti X 

3a D1002- tad madam (16) (C| m 5 Wta 6-9-3 ■ Wlgani * 86 

till 15200- S8fc Ananul (42) 83) pi) P (cars 5-9-3 -."**£•* 

Bi9 rw Pwoon*Ianl|J9| JvwrtN 4-8-13 G Pat* & — 

SO :-4trj0- SAtton JovmWao (1^ (CD) R irintfem 4-a-ia ttedalD £ 

76 64HW Alpna W 3 C WteK 4-8-8.. H Faria « 85 

8(4) X&tO- Bite Boppa (28) M (tom 4-6-» . A VbUaa R - 

BaHaftMDatF/mrari 3-1 tad Ftaiim. 5-1 Srin Smew^i. 7-1 P*an Amtray .Hkc itw 


9 QASKI HANDICAP 

lW2m 46vdS £2,7/ 


I0V2D1 46yd5 £2,749 (6 declared) 

01201- Baaten OatneoUZ) 10819 kmn WM . A Ctart 88 

WtetefH «D HmwSialb 5-8-13 CUyftw« » 

2011-3 Map Dam BnnM JArin 4-6-7 Dan Mct anm • •» 

oooes Aafifr p3) fCDfHHgBngiea) 7-6-5 F Urt « 

00064- ZanaWi MU Ute 6-7-10- J (ten 87 

EM- Date! ttir* Uia B Ue*ta 5-7-10 A Mtaraq (7) « - 

1 1i-< RartmK*a*ss. 3-1 Hugo Dam 7-2 Hue s 5w. 9-? 9ukiir. S-1 TennaB. 6-1 ftOWSam 


COURSE SPBHAUSTS 


ig Du 1 

58 36 fl 

X 327 116 

32 157 20 4 

31 234 I3£ 

28 185 14J 

3 1 IG 248 

a 3» 6i. 


LndSr Traiiea 

"5555 

HJatena 

.389? Ptaaim 
-44 79 £2*2? 

■2381 0»«P«n 

*30$ g ** .. 
■128* "«MMta 


13 Rue °i LWta 

» 581 10LT -1G&JJ4 

« m> n 

33 IBS 176 -410 

34 731 104 -11159 

15 171 945 .4:73 

U fi? 22 F —1403 

14 ITT 78; -S75 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

SANDOWN 771 781 

LINGFIELD 774 784 

WOLVERHAMPTON (E) 775 785 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

C«us coar SOp rea an «r mi. - mcs. res Ptc, Amdh Houac, Lxwmh eCsa «PJ- 

7 M&uardian SiMTHTACirvE 


I 
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20 SPORTS NEWS 


Rugby Union 


Woodward 

recalls 

Guscott 


bun MaHn 


O N the day one half of 
England's most fam- 
ous centre pairing 
made his final break 
the cither half prepared to 
hiVp his first faltering steps to 
a comeback. 

Jeremy Guscott, at 32 five 
months older than Will Car- 
ling, has been included by the 
coach Clive Woodward in a 
34 -man England squad which 
will start its Five Nations 
Championship preparations 
with a training session at Bi- 
sham Abbey on Wednesday . 

Guscott who has won 48 
caps, has not played fbr six 
months since breaking bis 
arm an the Lions tour in 
South Africa last July. He 
recovered from the injury and 
was set to reappear for Bath 
in September, but a bulging 
disc in his back required an 
operation in the autumn. 

He has just spent a week in 
Lanzarote for warm-weather 
training with his club-mate 
Adedayo Adebayo and still 
hopes to be in contention for a 
place in Bath's Heineken Cup 
final side against Brive on 
January 3L England's Five 
Nations Championship opens 
in Paris a week later. 

Guscott may even be , 
recalled fbr Bath's fifth-round 
Tetley's Bitter Cup tie against 
Richmond on Jnauary 24, pro- 
vided the Premiership One 
dob beat London Scottish, 
from a division below them, 
in the postponed fourth-round 
tie at the Recreation Ground 
today. 

Northampton's captain and 
No. 8 Tim Rodber, whose con- 
cussion playing fbr England 
A against the All Blacks 
caused him to miss the 
chance to regain his place in 
the senior side before Christ- 


Cardiff are threatened with 
edict to sign up or go away 


Paul Rees 

T HE Welsh Rugby Union is 
seeking agreement from 
its m em h er clubs to expel 
Cardiff for refusing to sign a 
10-year agreement with the 
governing body. Cardiff are 
taking the WRD to the High 
Court in April to argue that 
dubs should not be held in 
servitude by their unions. 

Cardiff; though still a part 
of the WRU after a High Court 
interim ruling last summer, 
are not receiving any money 
from the union, which is now 
considering changing its con- 
stitution to force Cardiff 
either to sign or to play their 
rugby outside Wales. 

“We have done all we can to 
persuade Cardiff to sign and 
thin g s cannot go on as they 
have been," said the WRU 
chairman Glanmor Griffiths 
yesterday. “We are calling a 
special general committee 
meeting later this month to 
draw up a proposal to be put 
to a meeting of all dubs." 

Cardiff’s executive chair - 
man Peter Thomas said he 


wanted to address that meet- 
ing. "I do not think that all 
the members of the commit- 
tee have been fully informed 
about what has been happen- 
ing,*' he said. 

"it is not a question of Car- 
diff wanting to play else- 
where. We have a responsi- 
bility to our players, our 
coaches and our sharehold- 
ers, and binding ourselves to 
file WRU fbr 10 years is hardly 
good business practice. 

“1 am not sure that the 
sponsors of the other dubs In 
the premier division, their 
members or their chief exec- 
tives will be delighted if they 
are denied a home fixture 
against one of their biggest 
draws. Cardiff." 

The itinerary of Wales' 
summer tour of South Africa 
was announced yesterday. 
Wales, who have never beaten 
the Springboks in 10 at- 
tempts, will end their five- 
match tour with a Test 
against the world champions. 

TOUR DATES: Jon® 12. Emarglng 
Springboks (WWw*); Jum 10: Sorter 
(East Lonaon); Jaw 1ft Natal (Durban); 
Jww Gauteng Falcons (Brakpan); 
Jww 97i South Africa (Pretoria). 


The Guardi*" Saturday 
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mas, is n|w recalled to the ' 
training squad. 

But another No. 8 Chris 
Sheasby and the fUQ-back 
Tim Stimpson are left out of 
the squad which drew 26-26 
with New Zealand five weeks 
ago. Induded are Mike Catt, 
concussed against South Af- 
rica in November, and Tony 
Diprose, the Saracens cap- 
tain, who is added to a com- 
petitive back row. 

Meanwhile the game’s lead- 
ing offic ial is confident that 
the threatened Heineken Cup 
and European Conference 
competitions can be saved 
from extinction next season. 
Both tournaments are under 
serious threat after the top 12 
English clubs this week with- 
drew in protest over fixture 
scheduling. 

But Vernon Pugh, chair- 
man of the International 
Board, said last night "I say, 
with a degree of confidence,' 
that European rugby will con- 
tinue much as it is. This cur- 
rent situation appears to be 
nothing more than yet an- 
other little spat" 

The former rugby league 
centre Carl Hall is seeking ad- 
vice from his union, the 
Rugby Union Players' Associ- 
ation. after being sacked by 
Moseley. The Premiership 
Two club says the former Fi- 
jian rugby league Interna- 
tional, who bad more than a 
year of a three-year contract 
to run, had failed to reach the 
required fitness level and was 
in breach of contract. 

HOUND TfUUNMO SQUAD. Baotan 
Parry (Bath). H«m (Sale). Noalay. 
Ora m vood (both Letoaww). Quoad. 
Can. Do a m i (an Bmtij. Grayson. 
DnwM (both Northampton). Bantam 
(Saracens). Forward as Leonard 
(Harlequins). Osrfortfi (Lefcsater). Votes 
(Bath). Rowntree, CookeriB (both 
Laicestar), Ragan (Bath). Johnson 
(Leicester!. Amber (Newcastle), 

Qmir c o cK (Hanicona). DakngBo (Wasps). 

Hod bar (Northampton). MB. Dfpraae 
(both Saracens). Bank (Lofcootor). 






Pause for thought - - - Mark Evans, the one-club man plotting Saracens’ Premiership campaign with a shrew sense of priorities dame Rogers 

Evans balances a future in Europe 
with the present at Vicarage Road 


Robert Armstrong hears the Saracens director of rugby urging 
caution as the English clubs plan to shake up the Heineken Cup 


A SK Mark Evans his 
position on Europe 
and he would say he 
believes it would be 
unwise to exclude the Celtic 
nations. 

A rugby lifetime with Sara- 
cens, the one-time Cinderellas 
i who have become serious 
contenders to win the Pre- 
miership. has taught Sara- 
cens' director of rugby the 
value of' old-fashioned loyalty 
to fellow clubs. 

It was almost inevitable 
that Saracens would prove to 
be movers and shakers in 
Europe once they had become 
upwardly mobile on the back 
of Nigel Wray's massive in- 
vestment This season their 
competitive interest has been 
confined to the European 
Conference, with its ungla- 
morous destinations such as 
Castres and Nar bonne. But 
off the field they have more 
than punched their weight 
due to Wray's growing influ- 
ence in the smoke-filled 
rooms. 

On the vexed question of an 
Anglo-French Cup — which. 
If it goes ahead next season, 
would involve Sarries — 
Evans treads carefully. "It's 
in everyone's interest that 
northern hemisphere rugby 


becomes as strong as possible 
but I don’t think Wales, Ire- 
land and Scotland will get 
stronger if we exclude them 
from the European Cup,” he 
says. 

“Look at the Super-12 com- 
petition. It has achieved a 
high standard because it in- j 
wives very strong [teams 
from] nations throughout the 
southern hemisphere ” 

Evans suggests that lessons 
could be learned from Euro- 
pean soccer. “European foot- 
ball took a long time to get. 
where it is today and 1 don’t 
think those people who’ve 
been running it got things all 
wrong," he points out. “Don’t 
forget it had early teething 
problems rathef like those we 
are trying to resolve in rugby 
before next season.” 

Evans would prefer to see 
the early rounds of any Euro- 
pean club competition played 
on midweek dates, probably 
at three-week intervals, while 
matches from the quarter- 
final stage onwards would be 
staged back-to-back in late 
April and early May. 

“AH our Saturdays should 
be kept free for domestic 
league and cup games apart 
from two before Christmas 
which would be set aside for 


international matches 
together with the Five 
Nations dales," he explains. 

“I think Wednesday eve- 
ning would be the best time 
for the European games — the 
introduction of sudden-death 
late on would stimulate pub- 
lic interest" as well as provid- 
ing a really dramatic niima-r 
for the season. The main ad- 
vantage of this arrangement 
is that it would enable the 
main focus to stay on league 
games 'and give the support- 
ers a home game to watch 
every fortnight" 

Though some dubs — Bath, 
for instance — appear to treat 


'I don't think 
Wales, Ireland 
and Scotland 
will get any 
stronger if we 
exclude their 
clubs from the 
European Cup’ 


the European Cup as the fore- 
most competition, Saracens 
are among the influential ma- 
jority who believe there are 
only a handful of teams in 
Europe capable of pulling In 
fans in large numbers. 

“European competition 
doesn't produce that many 
high profile games because 
there aren’t enough attractive 
teams in Europe," said Evans. 
“Who. apart from rugby 
aficionados, had heard of 
Brive two years ago, before 
they became champions? 

- “Sure, sides like Munster 
and Pontypridd have the abil- 
ity to let you know you've 
been in one hell of a game, 
especially at home, but when 
they coxne. to you public inter- 
est tends to be low-key. No 
doubt people’s horizons will 
be broadened in time but for 
the moment it leaves some- 
thing to be desired from a 
commercial point of view." 

Indeed it was Saracens' 
freedom from the competitive 
stresses of the Heineken Cup 
that helped to propel them 
into second place In the Pre- 
miership. suggests Evans 
with candour. 

“Not having to go through a 
European campaign was a bo- 
nus for us. Our priority from 
the start of the season has 
been to win the Premiership: 
perhaps we fell down last sea- 
son due to a lack of experi- 
ence but we believe we have a 


talented squad and a profes- 
sional support structure 
strong enough to take us all 
the way. 

“This season we are better 
organised, Francois Pienaar 
has made a big impact, which 
cannot be underestimated, 
and we have no part-timers 
on the playing staff. 

"I believe we've made as- 
tute signings such as Danny, 
Grewcock, Ryan Constable 
and Brendon Daniel and even 
the back-up players like Brad 
Free have made their pres- 
ence felt The move to Vicar- 
age Road has been a big plus, 
too, and next week we plan to 
launch a new ‘rugby In the 
community’ programme to 
help raise the club’s profile." 

In contrast to Leicester and j 
Bath, who each have around 1 
40 flill-time professionals on 
the payroll, Saracens have 
moved smoothly up the lad- 
der with only 29 full-time 
players at their disposal. 

“Instead of going out and 
buying new players to cover 
injuries we’ve put more 
money into building up our 
medical, rehab and physio 
units." explains Evans. 

"That way we can keep 
more of our players involved 
In the action for longer peri- 
ods and avoid the situation 
where most of the playing 
staff are kicking their heels 
on match day. That has to be 
better for everyone.” 
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Quins at 
Watford 
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Harlequins dress- 


ing-room. 


which 


I recently could have 
been the set for a more gory 

evlsode of Casualty. «!« the 

return of the captain Keith 

Wood tomorrow when 
Quins travel to Saracens, 
the Joint leaders or the Pre- 
miership. writes Ion •« alia. 

The hooker play* again 
after serving the manda- 
tory 21-day rest period for 
concussion suffered when 
Ireland played in Italy last 
month. Earlier this week 
Quins had considered ask 
iwg Saracens to call ofT the 
game as only one of their 
props, the trial list Alan 
Yates, was fit. Wood hooks 
between Yates and Kicky 
Nebbett at Vicarage Koad. 
Jason Leonard, the Eng- 
land prop now recovering 
from a stomach muscle In- 
jury* is on the bench. 

But Saracens, leaders 
with Newcastle, ore not 
without problems of their 
own. Philippe Selta and 
Richard H11L both suffering 
with hamstring injuries, 
are again missing. The ex- 
citing young talent David 
Thompson fills the full- 
back berth and Alex Ben- 
nett continues In the back 
row alongside Francois 
Pienaar and Tony Dip rose. 

Newcastle themselves arc 
without the Lions trio Tim 
Stimpson. who has flu. 
John Bentley, suffering a 
heavy cold, and Tony 
Underwood, who has an an- 
kle injury. The Ireland 
prop Nick Popplewell may 
also miss the chance to face 
many of his compatriots in 
the guise of London Irish 
tomorrow as he is still 
recovering from hamstring 
problems. 

The Exiles, bottom of the 
division after losing their 
last league game of the old 
year to Saracens, parade 
their new signing, Matthew 
Mora ban, a 23-year-old 
Australian from Queens- 
land, who can play second- 
row. No. 8 or blindslde 
flanker. Nlall Hogan, Nick 
Burrows. Justin Fitzpat- 
rick and Rob Kellam. who 
missed the defeat by Sara- 
cens il days ago. all return 
at Kingston Park. 

Northampton's captain 
Tim Rodber has passed a 
fitness test on strained 
neck muscles but his fellow 
Lion, the scrum-half Matt 
Dawson, is again missing 
with a badly bruised 
shoulder. The 19-year-old 
Jim Bramhall. impressive 
against Bedford Last week- 
end. will continue to depu- 
tise against Sale today. 

Wasps, who face Glouces- 
ter at Loftus Road tomor- 
row, are unchanged from 
the side that knocked Har- 
lequins out of the Tetley's 
Bitter Cup last Sunday. 
Gloucester will have their 
French international wing 
Philippe Saint- Andre back 
after a two-month absence 
through injury. Steve OJo- 
moh, Gloucester's new 
signing from Bath, is 
among the replacements. 
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Weekend fixtures 


(3 0 unless sniod) 

(■-t = BlMJckM) 

PootbaH 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal v Leeds - i 

A Villa v Leicester 

Bolton v Southampton ______ 

Cltelsea v Coventry 

C Palace v Eve non 

Liverpool v Wimbledon — 

Man Utd v Tottenham ____ 

Shelf Wed v Newcastle __ 

West Ham v Barnsley . 

Tomorrow 

DerOy v Blackburn (4.0) 

EA IRUmVi FH raomfc Altrincham v 
Runcam; Ashton Utd v Oiorisy; Borrow v 
Wortsotfc BuNey v Rounds Tic Boolng- 
rtoko v Gloucester C; Both v Hostings: 
Bishop Auckland v Catwyn Bay. Borahum 
Wood v cnaimaurd; Burton Alb v Wilton 
Alb; Dag A Red v BiDartcay Tn; EntlaU v 
Chattanhom; Grantham v Leigh RMI: Grea- 
ter Rvni * Lank Tn; Gutsolay * TaUont 
MaJffiax v mytn Spartans; Kayos v Cam- 
bridge ft Hodnastord v Galrraboreugh: 
Heratora v Dutwtcn: Hyde UU v Boston 
Utd; Kettering v Dorchester: Kfddonnttranr 
v Borkhonnated Tn: Lancaster v NorONiteh; 
Morocamw v Soutiuii; Purikra v Daw: 
Rushdan & Omenta v Famboraugir; 
Southport v Wlnstom utd: 81 Alcana v sit- 
ungtmirne: Staiytartdga v Gateshead, Ste- 
venage v GMMham; Waning v Sough; 
Woking v Margate: Yeovil v Yeadlng. 
umftCMD IBAWWfe Free B *a y Mitotan 
Bomber Bridge v Marine: Emiey v Ac- 
crington Btmttay. Fricfcley v Spennymoor. 
Redciltte Bar v ANraton Tn. FHl DMatam 
Helper Tn v Harrogate Tk Congleton Tn v 
Nettierflekt Droytsdon v Bradford PA; 
Fnrslay Cade v Great Harwood Tic Flhaon 
v Eastwood Tn: Gretna v Whitby Tn: Lin- 
coln Lite V Buxton: M Shock Tn v Woridng- 
torc Stocksdridge PS v Whitley Boy. 

HYMAN LUOUft P re mi er D MAuw 
Carshalun v Harrow Bor Hendon v 
Gravesend & N: Klngstardan v HlttMn; 
Oxford C v Hoybrtdge; Walton A Horsham 
v Bromley PtaM DhMwi Aldorahot Tn v 
Gray* Atm Barton Rvra v Abingdon Tn; 
Croydon V Hampton. Leamurtmaa v Wem- 
bley; Motesoy v Worthing; Staines Tn v 
Romfoiri. Uxbridge » Layton Pennant; 
Whyte! Bate « Bognor Regia Tic Wo- 
kingham Tn v Thome UU. Seco.nl DM- 
latani Banstaad Ath v WooMMone: Bracfc- 
itell T* v Met Pol ten; Braintree Tn v 
HunowtonJ Tn; Oialtont St Pater v Badford 
Tie CheahuM V Convoy Island; Edgware 
Tn v BuMng: Leighton Tn v NardiMod; 
Marlow V Egnam Tn; Tilbury v Horsham; 

Tooling & MRchom v Wltham Tie Wlvenhoe 
»- “ ““Ttmr IT Ftnr TMrrl IThlalraii flirr 
tey V Croydon Ath; camber! Oy Tn v Hore- 
ehureir, Clapton v East Thurrock UW: Ooric- 
Ing v Kingsbury Tn: FUtcfewaa Hth v 
Hantoru Tic Hemal Hamosnud v Southafl; 
Loews r Font <AL Trtrtg Tn v Epsom 8 
Ewell; Ware v Corinthian Casuals: Wingate 
4 Rnchteyv Harlow Tn. 

R-W COUNTIES UUUHMfa First Mr- 
tstaai Atherton LA v KHsgraue Ath: Black- 
pool Ruts v Present Cabias: Burscougn v 
Darwon-. Cfltheroe vVauxhall Gu; Gkmoo 
NE v] Rosaandala Utd; HasKngdsn v Hodior 
CMd Boys; Maine Rd v Warrington TnjNaw- 
casHa Tn vCftodderion. Ramabattom Utd v 
Nantwicn Tn: St Helens Tn v Mossier, sal- 
tern c v Atherton Coha. 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 
Chariton v Middlesbrough — 
Huddersfield v Oxford Utd — 

Ipswich v OPR 

Nottm Forest v Port Vala 

Portsmouth v Man C 

Reading v Bury 

Stockport v Bradford C 

Stoke v Birmingham 

Sunderland v Shell utd . — - 
Wolverhampton v Norwich 

To mo rrow 

Crewe v Swindon (a-t 1.0) 

Second DMskwi 

Bournemouth v Northampton 

Brentford v Mfflwall 

Bristol C v Grimsby 

Burnley v Watford 

Carlisle v Southend 

Luton v Blackpool 

Plymouth v Bristol Rvra 

Preston v Gillingham : 

Walsall v Chesterfield 

Wrexham v Fulham 

Wycombe v Wigan 

York v Oldham 

Third Division 

Barnet v Rotherham 

Brighton v Swansea 

Cambridge Utd v Scarborough 

Cardiff v L Orient 

Darlington v Colchester 

Doncasier v Shrewsbury 

Hartepoo! v Exeter 

Huff v Mansfield 

Lincoln C v Chester 

Rochdale v Notts Co 

Scunthorpe v Peterborough 

Torquay v Macclesfield 

Pf HARTIOU LUOUft Premtar Dhr- 
AaMord Tn v Forest GnMK Broms- 
grow » Merthyr. Halesowen v Kings Lynn; 
Nuneaton v Tamwortti: Rotfrweii Tn * 
Crawley Tn. Pea t p o u e iL Salisbury v Arh- 
erstene S l l rtte .i if Pfctetare Bwftrorth UW 
v Evesham; Braddey Tn v Boston Tn; 
Hnditoy UW v Reddltch UU; Moor Green v 
RC Warwick; Pa oat Rngrs v Corby Tn: 
SRepenM Dyn v Stotabrtoge: VS Rugby v 
Sutton GaUHeu Tic Wisbech Tn v Smitord 
Anars. So u tham DMatam BaMoefc Tn v 
Cieveoon Tn: Eritn & Belvedere v Trow- 
bridge Tn: FWier Ath London v Yam Tn; 
Havant Tn v Weymouth: Tonbridge Angels 
v Newport AFC: WaterioovllM v Dartterd: 
Weoan-S-Mare v Witney Tn 
ARMOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
IMMHffe HrK DMriM Bedhngton Ter v 
Consent Bluing ham Syn v Dimston Fed: 
Btmngham Tn v Morpeth Tic Croak Tn v 
RIM Newcastle; CtoMboraugh Tn v Eee- 
Ington CWM, Jorrow Rooting v Murton; 
Normaiterton v South Shields; Seoham RS 
v Ourham C: Stockton v SNKtofl. 
wnm COUNTIES EAST LEAQUK) 
P r a re tar P ta M oN r AnxUdTnvArm i fitxpe 
Wei; BriBg Tn v Onset! Tn. Cunan Ashton 
v HatfMd Malic Eccteshlll W v Norm 
Ferrlby Uid; Maltby MW v Glosahoughton 
Wei; Oasetf Am v ntsehtey: Rckanng Tn * 
Uvorsadga: Porualract Cots v Denaby UW: 
ShettleM v Hucknail Tn. SettryTn v HaUam. 
HKXKLAHD LHAAUta Brora RngmvLos- 
stemouih; Dachnacuddbi v Peterhead; 
Cove Rngts v Naim CKs Ferres Meehsrrics 
v Wtok Academy. Fori WHHara v HunDy. 
Rothes v Buckta Thisde. I 


TEN N ENTS SCOTTISH CUP 
S ft c oti d round 

East Stirling v Edinburgh C 

Stenhouaamulr v Devaronvala 

Stranraer v Fraserburgh 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
P r o miar Division 

Dundee Utd v Kilmarnock 

Hibernian v Dunfermline _____ 

Motherwell v Celtic — 

Rangers v Aberdeen 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Ayr v Dundee 

Falkirk v Hamilton 

Gr Morton v Airdrie 

Patrick v Stirling 

Ratth v St Mirren 

Second Division 

Brechin v Clydebank 

Livingston v Inverness CT 

Tomorrow 

East FHe v Forfar (2.0) 

Third Division 

Albion v Montrose 

Alloa v Berwick . — 

Arbroath v Queen's Pk 

Dumbarton v Cowdenbeath 


DMataai Barnstaple Tn v BockweH (JM; 
Bfldpon v Weettury Utd; Bristol MF v 
Bldeford; Chard Tn » Taunton lit: Keyn- 
stam Tn v MangotsneM Ut4 MeDnham Tn 
v Chippenham Tm Odd Down v rtvenon 
Tn: Pouhon Rvra v Elmore; Tomngton v 
Caine Tn. 

s-a count ia s i.mma (u.o umeaa 
stated). Ptrot DMrian Cembridge Utd v 
Watford: Fulham v Nonwtcn: GUUngbam v 
OPR: Miuwail v Sautnand Utd; Portsmouth 
v Ipawicn: Tottenham v Arsenal; Wed Ham 
V Chariton Ath. Saooad DMrfm Bourn o- 
mortti v Tottenham: Brentford v Barnet; 
Brighton v Bristol C; CoKftester Utd v 
Bristol Rvra iizj): Luton Tn V Swindon: 
Reading v Wimbledon; Southampton v 
Oxford Utd. 

LEMUE OF WALKS (230 unless stated): 
Caemarton Tn v Welshpool (2.0); Cosrsws 
v Barry Tn: Comae* Ynys Mon v Porthma- 
dog; eobw vale v Rhayader Tn; Fiw Tn v 
Conwy: Haverfordwest v Cwmbran: Rhyl v 
Connah's Quay. INS v Bangor C. Tornor- 
nwi Inter Cable-Tel v Newtown. 

«BH LEAOlHb Premier Phrt ri o u. Ante 
v Coteralne; Glenavon v Crusedors Glen- 1 
toren V RortadOnn; Unfield v CUftonvUls; 
Omagh Tn v Ballymena. M DMMe 
B allyctore v Umavady Utd: Dungannon 
Swtfta v Distillery. Lame v Bangor Newry 
v Carrick. 

M CUA nM rauadi . Atfilone Tn v 
College Corinthians (7.45); Cobh WMre v 
Galway Ual (7 JO): Derry c v Redonount 
(7 JO): Run Harps v Bray Wnm rr.soj: 
Home Farm Everton v Home Farm (7.30); 
Kilkenny C v UCO (7 JO) Tomorrow: 
DwtdoBi * Swllty Rvra (3.16): Fanad Utd v- 
WhUehell Rn^e (2.0); Monaghtui UW v 
Cobit RmbbB (3.15); BheitMume v Umar- 
k* FC (330); SUgo Rvra v Marvue utd 
(3 JO); St Francis v enemy Orcftara (3 J); 
wayside Genic v Languid Tn (2.0). 


Rugby Union 

muw BtTTBH cun Forth mnh 

Bath v London SooUsh: Coventry v Latoes- 
ur Rugby v Reading: West Hantepooi v 
WakafMd (34). 

ALLIED DUNBAR: P ioadtee Mn Omm 
Northampton v Sale. T o— umw Nswcas- 
tfa v London Irish; Sarecsns v Hsriequlns; 
Wbsps v Gloucester. P re m ie re Mp Two: 
WatartoQ v Rotherham (2.15). 

J1IVSOH NATIONAL LHAOUK One 
Harrogate v Newbury (2.15); Loads v Ross- 
lyn Park: 'London Welsh v Lydnoy (2.15K 
Money v Liverpool SI Helens: Nottingham 
v Worcester; WharfoOala v Odey (2.10). 
Tww Hortfai Hinckley v Preston G (2J0); 
Uchfleld v Manchester (2-30): Nunaaton v 
Kendal 1230): Sandal v 8(nnlngl»m/Sotf- 
huff (2T5J; Sheffield v Walsall (2 30); SSot- 
Dridge v Aopoirte (220): Wtnnmgton Pork v 
Sedgley Pk (230). Soetfr Cheltenham v 
Bridgwater (230): Esher v Clifton (216); 
Henley v Harenl (20); Mat Police v Canv 
bsrley, Plymouth v Tabard (230): Redretti 
v Barking (2301; Wsston-S-Mare v North 
Wtosham. 

WELSH NATIONAL LHACHM (23): Heat 
i DMatam Banyroaan v Dormant; Ceer- 
phlBy v PomypooC Cress Keys v New- 
bridge; Moestag v AMravon: Merth y r v 
Treorchy: Rumnoy v Bledtwood; south , 
WaMS Pottco v Llandovery. hMVoMA 1 
UW1C (Csnstf list) v Abertfllory. 

WELSH CHALUDMB TNONHT (2D un- 
less sated): Pool A: Bridgend v Cordoba; 
Lteneai v Tucuman (SL30). Ta sa e nw i 
Porttypridd v Namibia. Pool ■» Cardlfl v 
Rugby Canada [2 30): Newport v Spain 
(230) : Swan sea v Roeario . 

OMoleoi Bareupltmulr v Edintrargh 
Acads; Currie y Melrose; Hawick v was: of 
Scotland: Hartals FP v Waisonlana; Stirling 
County v Jed-Forsat. Second nMstaai 
Gaia v Keieo. CBesgow Hawks v KHraar- 
nocte Kirkcaldy v Dundee HSFP; Uusse^ 
burgh v Bigger Peebles v Preston Lodge. 
Third DNWok Glasgow Southern v 
Grangafnouth: Gtenromes v Ayr SondrL v 
HSIhsad/Jordanhin: SMMnrtry v Gordon- 
Ians; Stewarts Mai FP v Aberdeen OSFP. 
AW LBAOVE (230): DMdm Bafly 

mana v Dungannon; Constitution v Shan- 
non; Dolphin v Blackmek College: Gar- 
ryowen v Terenure; Lansdowne v OW 
Crescent si Marya * do mart Young 
Munster v Old Belvodara. Second, BuceS- 
naara v UCC: Gahaeglana v Bacbvg flngnr 
Greyatonaa v Wndnc teatnnlana * Malone: 
Monksuwn v Derry: Old Wesfay v DLSP; 
Skerries v Sundays WelL 
CLUB HATCHi Bristol v Ofrall. 

Rugby League 

NATIONAL COMFEHEMCE LUOUft 

Prwntan Dudley Hill v Lock Lane (230); 
Egramont v Oldham St Anme [Z.0): 
Saddleworth v Walnev Central (230); West 
Hull v Mayfield (M); Woototon v BereHny 
(230). P o a t iiun a tfi Leigh Ulnars v Askant; 
Wigan St Patricks v Haworth. Rreb East- 
moor V sidriaugti (230); UBord v East 
Leeds (230); Uliom v Barrow Wand (2.0): 
Thomhlll v Oultan (231. Pnaiiiuwaiii 
Blockbreok v MaWgraen. HedMil v Leigh 
East fl au umh Dewsbury Moor v Croe- 
flelda (2.0); Dotfworth v Eectes (2.0); New 
Eemriek v Feathaistone Amateur (23): 
Normanton v York Acorn (2 3): Orendan v 
Lon Sans (23): 8tddel v Hull Doctors. 
Tomor ro w 

natantr natcmt hwtsim v ounam 


Basketball 

■ uuasan iBtnvift Crystal Palace v 
worthing (730); Lakseiter « Greeter Lon- 
don (730); Manchester « Darby (730T. 
Newcastle v Cheater (730); Thames voiioy 
V Birmingham (B.D): Watford v London T 
(730). Tomorrawi Clwator v Crystal Pal- 
ace (73Q): Greater London v Thomas 
Vatfay (630): London T v Nawc os lfo (63): 
Sheffield v Manchester (83). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: PM DMatam 
am Coventry v Solifndl (730); Mid Bus- 


Rugby League 


Hockey 


Wigan chairman predicts St Albans face 

Super League breakaway the indoor heat 


actr v Westminster (730): Richmond v 
Oxford (730); TeessMe v Cardiff P (730). 
Tomorrow: Solihull v Brixton (5.0). 


Weawm Crystal Palace v Nottfngham 
(830); Leicester v Birmingham (6.0]; NW 
London v Northampton (73): Rhoodoa v 
tpnricb (830); SpaOHome SMUUM (BM). 

Ice Hockey 


SUPmJUUunb Bracknan v Ayr (83): 
ShsfftaW v Cardlfl (73). Tomorrows Car- 
diff v Nottingham (83): Manchester v Ayr 
(83). 

mx pnan CUPS Basingstoke * Manches- 
ter (830): Nott i ng ha m v Newcastle (73). 
Tomorrows Newcastle r Bracknell (830); 
Sheffield * Basingstoke (830). 

NORTHERN PMHIftH lEMHTHl Kings- 
ton v FHe (530): Paisley v Lancashire (73). 
Tomorrow* LoncasMre v Paisley (BJfl; 
MurrnylleKf V FHe (830). 

KWIINUI PriWI UUUMIBi Slough 
v Peterborough (830). 

UPfritR HOC CMMTOM CUPl Ptart, 
(Wot lorn Tettard v Gultdlord (730). 
TowomM flf ooond hp GulkSord * Tel- 
ford (83). 

Hockey 

■NTBRHATIONALSc Italy v England (Sto- 
ny). Tomor ro w! Italy v Engtend (Sletty). 
OIAMOW WORLD CfTTES INDOOR 
auawo tti HU’ (Kalvto Hall): Toronto v 
Edinburgh (9.0); Vienna v Dublin (059); 
Gtesgow v New York (1035); Prague v 
Swanaea (1130); Toronto v Vienna (1245): 
Edinburgh v DubBn (1 My. Glasgow v 
Prague (23S); New VOrk v Swaaose (830); 
Toronto v Dublin («.2S): Effinburgh v V). 
enra (530); Prague v New York (8.15): 
Gteagew v SwflrtM* (7.10) Tomorvowi 
20-4.0. Final 3.10. 

INDOOR CLUB CHAMPIONSHIR 

(Glades. (Oddenelnatsit SuiRiort v st 
Albans (1130K Teddhtgton v Hull (1220); 
■sea v Old LougMonlans (1-10): Tadaington 
v Stourport (20): St Aibana v teca (230); 
Hull v Ok) Lougnmnlans (3.40); Isca v 
Stourporr (430); HuU * St AOxrs (6JJJ); 
Okf Lou^ttonioRS v Teddlngton (8.10). , 
Tomamnm Stourport v Hun (laok Old 
Loug»«on*«na y si Mbeni (1030); TediSng- 
tofl V laca (11.40); Old Loudfitonlans v 
Stourport (1230); teca v Hull (130): S« 
Aioana v Taddiiwton (210). (Cocia Moors 
Woods. Birmingham): Bariord Tigers v 
East QrlMUaod (1130): Doncaster » 
Ctwlmstorfl (1230): Reading v Bath Bucco- 
mun 11.101; Ooneastor v Bariord Vgoro 
(23); East Grinstaad v Reading (230); 


ilmatonfl v Bath 


Reading v Borfora Tigers (430); ClMtffiw- 
lonl v East Grinatead (530). Bain Bucca- 
naars v toncastar (8.10). Tamnow Bar- 
font Tlflara v Chalnntore (103); Both 
Buecaneera v East Grinatead (1030); Don- 
coster v Rawing (il.U^; Bath Buccaneers 
v Bariord Tlgsrs (1230): Rmtflng v 
CiNriimfora (130): earn Grinstaad v Don- 
caster (2.10). 


Andy Wilson 

T HE WIGAN chairman 
Mike Nolan yesterday pre- 
dicted a breakaway by the 
Super League clubs wi thin 
the next year. 

Maurice Lindsay's move 
from the Rugby Football 
League to a leading post with 
Super League Europe, the 
organisation set up to repre- 
sent the game's 12 leading 
clubs, has led to fears among 
the other 19 professional 
dubs that, when the 
television contract with News 
Corporation expires In 2000. 
they win be excluded from 
any fiiture deal. 

Nolan, who led a board- 
room takeover at Wigan last 
autumn backed by the mil- 
lionaire businessman Dave 
Whelan, lent weight to those 
fears. “I think the Super 
League clubs will go it alone,** 
he said. “Nowadays profes- 
sional sport is so competitive 
that only the elitists are going 
to survive. 

“The way things are going 
now Super League dubs will 
not be able to survive unless 
they get more of the Murdoch 
money coming Into the game. 
The money the lower division 
clubs get this year could be 
the last of the Murdoch con- 
tract they see." 

When the Super League 
deal was mooted in early 1995, 
there were no plans to fond 
the lesser dubs. But conces- 
sions had to be made by Lind- 
say and his colleagues to get 
the deal through, so that in- 
stead of sharing the £87 mit- 
lion between themselves, the . 
Super League clubs agreed 
that First Division clubs 
would receive around 


£400,000 each a year, with 
£90,000 going to the seven fun 
RFL members remaining in 
the Second Division. 

Lindsay returned to work 
at the RFL's Leeds headquar- 
ters yesterday, to his old 
office, even though be is no 
longer the chief executive. 
The new RFL board met last 
night, with Lindsay replaced 
by bis former deputy Neil 
Tunnicliffe, to discuss the fi- 
nancial package agreed on 
Wednesday by Sir Rodney 
Walker and Chris Caisley, the 
chairmen of the RFL and SLE, 
for Lindsay’s new pos9Until 
that package is ratified Lind- 
say remains in Umbo. 

Nolan remains confident 
that Wendell Sailor will join 
Wigan in 1989, despite the in- 
sistence of Sailor’s club, the 
Brisbane Broncos, that he 
will be staying with than), 

Nolan said: "Hell be com- 
ing to us in 1999. We expected 
this sort of thing to happen 
hut we’ve done everything 
right it's now up to WendeU ! 
and his advisors to sort I 
thin g s out with the Broncos, 
and they are confident.” 

Meanwhile Wigan's pro- 
posed new home, the 25,000- 
seat JJB Stadium at Robin 
Park, has been given the go- 
ahead by the focal council. 
The Warriors, who will share 
the new ground with the foot- 
ball club Wigan Athletic, 
hope it win be completed for 
the start of the 1999 Super 
League season. 

• Widnes have signed the 
New Zealander Tane Mani- 
hera, who has impressed dur- 
ing the last two seasons with 
Carlisle. Carlisle, now part of 
I the Barrow Border Raiders 
after a merger last year, want 
£80,000 for the stand-off 


P®ter CotwUI 

P RESSURE will be on the 
defending champions St 
Alb a ns in the preliminary 
round of the Indoor Club 
Championship at Kiddermin- 
ster and Birmingham’s Cocks 
Moors Woods thin weekend. 

They foiled to reach the 
quarter-finals of last week- 
aid’s DTZ tournament and 
have a difficult task in the 
Kidderminster group, with 
Old Lough tonians, Teddlng- 
ton. Stourport. Isca and Hull 
battling for three places on 
finals night at Crystal Palace 
on February 6. 

The return of Ian Jennings 
and^Andy Haiti day should 
boost St Albans's chances but 
Old Loughtonians have the 
impressive Colin Hector and 
the goalacoriag Canadian 
Scott Smith- while HuU, in 
fine form, are bolstered by 
Firebrands' Stuart Boddy. 

Last year’s runners-up East 
Grinatead look to have an eas- 
ier passage in the Blrmine- 
ham group despite the pres- 
ence of Barford Tigers, who 

SSn S*, I J idla 25 s Champion- 
ship and are strengthened by 
Cannock's Jasbinder Cbana 

J joLned bv the 
North champi 0ris Doncaster. 

R^h ll n» f ^ d * Readi “E and 
Bath Buccaneers, for whom 

%££& 1,35 been *° r - 
iJ!? 6 ^ a familiar 

u tea P ls P lus Teddlngton. 
who stormed through 

SjjjSy 0 * competition. Bath 
Bucraneers and Chelmsford. 

, and tomorrow Eng- 
land play Italy in Sicily, usil f c 
squads frJJn 
iBefr 27-strong training camp. 
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Drugs and Sport 

Ruling body 
rules out 
Chinese ban 





Christopher Zhm 
in Sydney 


S wimming's world 

governing body 

made moves last 
night to deal with 
the biggest drugs scandal in 
the sport's history. But 
Fina said it saw no reason 
why the entire Chinese 
squad should he sent home 
from the world champion- 
ships in Perth. 

Fina broke its silence as 
the Australian Customs 
Service considered charg- 
ing one of the Chinese for 
trying to smuggle in a pro- 
hibited growth hormone. 

Tests have confirmed 
that 13 vials found in the 
bag of the 21-year-old 
breaststroke swimmer 
Yuan Yuan at Sydney air- 
port were human growth 
hormone and not. as the 
Chinese had claimed, a 
herbal remedy. 

Gunnar Werner, the Fina 
secretary, said: “We con- 
sider this a most series of- 
fence. The doping panel 
will have to. investigate.’' 
Fina has been criticised 
for a softly-softly approach 
to the issue of drugs in the 
sport and Australia’s head 
coach Don Talbot accused it 
yesterday of “leading from 
the back”. 

But Werner said the body 
would be invoking a rule 
allowing it to treat traffick- 
ing of banned drugs as a 
doping offence which car- 
ries a mintwinm suspension 
of four years. 

“It is evident that the 
coach Zhou Zhewen and the 
sv'tmmer Yuan Yuan, both 
of China, have violated the 
rules and regulations of 
Australia in bringing a . 
banned substance into Aus- 
tralia,” Werner added. 

“'.This crime shall be 
regarded as a violation of 
Fina regulation conversing 
trafficking." 

Werner, a Swedish law- 
yer, said the panel would be 
made up of three of the six 
lawyers on the ( Fina doping 
control committee. 

The panel would be oper- 
ational by today and would 
be given powers to widen 
the investigation if 
necessary. 


Tennis 


Werner said the Chinese 
federation would also have 
the right to an appeal, if 
required, through the In- 
ternational Olympic Com- 
mittee’s Court of Arbitra- 
tion in Sport in 
Switzerland. 

“The (Fina) bureau bag 
not considered taking any 
action against the total 

team,” Werner «>M “W e 

have not seen any reason to 

do that. It’S UP tO them to 
decide what to do now.” 

Earlier, the Customs Min- 
ister Warren Truss said the 
China team had been told of 
the results and althoug h 
Yuan Yuan and her coach 
were going home charges 
could still follow. 

“As far as the breach of 
the law is concerned there 
are penalties which can be 
imposed by the courts. In , 
small quantities in cases in 
the past there haven't al- 
ways been prosecutions I 
undertaken.” 

While the Chinese team 
trained under police guard, 
t he h ead of the World 
Swimming Coaches’ Associ- 
ation Peter Daland said he 
doubted they would stay to 
compete in the rest of the 
games. “There’s a very 
strong possibility of with- 
drawal," he said. 

And the veteran coach 
Forbes Carlile, a member of 
the association, added: “I 
don’t see how they can be 
allowed to stay. If they 
swim rd be surprised. 

“When you’re caught 
j with that amount of drugs 
I on your person and you’re 
part of a team, the whole 
team is implicated. They 
should be put on a plane 
and sent home.” 

Australian Government 
scientists carried out two 
separate tests, which were 
then checked at a hospital, 
to confirm the vials con- 
tained HGH, which is a pro- 
hibited import under Cus- 
toms regulations. 

Some Chinese travelling 
with their national team 
had alleged the swimmers 
bad been framed. The Chi- 
nese embassy in Canberra 
said the Chinese Swimming 
Association had decided to 
send Yuan Yuan home 
where she could face some 
sort of penalty. 
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- :■ V -■ Sailing 

SilkCut 
limps in 
. despite 
slashed 
pil mainsail 

I Bob Fisher in Auckland 
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Close-hauled. . . Merit Cup heats Toshiba iu a magnificent finis h to the fourth leg of the Whitbread Race from Sydney to Auckland Stephen munday 


Boxing 


Cricket 


S ILK CUT’S navigator 
Steve Hayles revealed 
last night how the 
British boat survived po- 
tentially crippling damage 
near the end of the fourth 
leg of the Whitbread Round 
the World Race, won by 
Grant Dalton's Merit Cup 
from Dennis Conner's 
Toshiba yesterday. 

Silk Cat came in sixth, 
but only alter suffering sail 
damage an hour before 
crossing the line. 

“Just over an hour from 
Auckland a tack fitting on 
the jib blew out in over 30 
knots of breeze In a very 
bumpy sea.” Hayles said. 
“And as the sail blew back 
it smashed into the main- 
sail. punching a hole the 
size of a football through 
the middle. The sail dam- 
age summed up what was a 
very disappointing leg for 
ns." 

Despite this setback Inno- 
I vatfbn Kvaerner, which 
was trailing Silk Cut, was 
unable to take advantage. 

“The sail damage was un- 
fortunate but It didn't af- 
fect the result.” said 
Hayles. “All eyes were on 
the horizon but as we were 
less than 10 miles from the 
finish and 10 miles ahead or 
Kvaerner there was never a 
danger of them catching 
us." 

Silk Cut is now' lying in 
seventh position overall. 
114 points behind the lead- 
ing yacht EF Language, bnt 
her skipper Lawrio Smith 
refused to be downhearted. 

"The Whitbread is a nine- 
leg event.” said Smith. 
“We've only completed 
four legs and there are still 
plenty of points on the 
table. Sure, the last two 
results have made things 
difficult for ns. bat not 
impossible." 

Smith and his crew plan 
to take a few days off before 
preparing for the fifth leg 
from Auckland to Sao 
Sebastiao In Brazil, which 
begins on February 1. 


Super Bowl 


Rusedski on 
the fast track 


Heavy-duty Jones 
to challenge Hide 


Guyana Test in danger 


Richard Jage In Doha 

D isorienting was the 
word for yesterday. 
European winter 
weather swept Arabia causing 
sweaters to be worn under the 
traditional Qatari dish-dash, 
and alien ideas about resched- 
uling action for the daylight 
hours during the holy month 
of Ramadan were discussed. 

Rain and chill more associ- 
ated with the old Ayresorne 
Park in February disrupted 
the fifth night at the shiver- 
ing Qatar Open, while the 
Australian hardcourt champi- 
onships in Adelaide simulta- 
neously sweltered in a 45C de- 
sert-like day. 

Stranger still was a sugges- 
tion that Grsg Rusedski and 
Tim Henman might play be- 
hind closed doors during day- 
light today to catch up the 
schedule without distracting 
good Muslims. Television 
tries to avoid showing ba- 
nana-eating players in defer- 
ence to famished sensibilities. 

in fact most spectators will 
be too tired to come during 
daytime. After breakfast in 
the evening bed-times are de- 
laved. tlie dark hums with ac- 
tivity and traffic buzzes and 
thickens during the night. A 
lunchtime ziz cannot compen- 
sate for such loss of sleep. 
Watching tennis half-gaga 
would be another trial 
“If rain comes, 1 don't have 
an umbrella.*' Vitas Ger ulaitis 
once joked, by way of illustrat- 
ing that he spent much of the 
money he eamt That should 
not happen here to Rusedski, 
who may earn the biggest ap- 
pearance money of his career. 

This is the first champion- 
ship series tournament to 
which he has been able to ne- 
gotiate a deal as a top-six 
plaver, and a bucketful of 
rials may be providb^ some 
uonement for the relatively 
modest endorsements Ru- 


sedski has .so far had com- 
pared with Henman. It is also 
the first mainstream ATP 
Tour event in which he has 
been top seed. Rusedski is a 
star not only in Britain. 

This is both pleasing and 
stressful. The atmosphere at- 
tending Rusedski is suddenly 
different The local press is 
suggesting he and Henman 
are future Grand Slam win- 
ners. and it Is good to have a 
man such as Tony Pickard 
here to help keep the profes- 
sional blinkers on. 

Not so good is to be fac ed 
with the prospect of playing 
singles twice in a day today, 
with Rusedski feeing France's 
Fabrice Santoro before a 
likely meeting withone of his 
most obstructive rivals, 
Goran Ivanisevic, and Hen- 
man feeing Petr Korda before 
further options can be 
considered. 

Both Britons are Otter than 
they have ever been, and may 
cope well physically if they 
win and are not delayed again 
by more bad weather. But um- 
pires and linesmen may not 
j When the session, begins 
today at about l pm local time 
the officials may not. have 

I eaten for seven hours. There is 
[ a prospect of seeing sane 
| struggling to resist a snooze cm 
the line or fighting the desire 
for the dusk breakfast rush. 

The first ATP Tour event to 
be held during Ramadan has 
thus been unlucky, though It 
is far from unattractive. The 
timing has enforced boob 
unique adaptions to local cus- 
toms but, shifted to create a 
trio of events with Sydney 
and the Australian Open, this 
million dollar event now her- 
alds the first Grand Slam and 
starts the Tour. ■ 

It could become the first 
ATP tournament tn which Ru- 
sedski and Henman See each 
other in a final. But there will 
be prune curiosities to observe 
before that happens. 


John Rawrfing 

H ERBIE HIDE of Nor- 
wich, the World Box- 
ing Organisation 
heavyweight champion, 
may meet Roy Jones, gener- 
ally regarded as the world’s 
best fighter, pound for 
pound, thin summer. 

Jones, the Floridan who 
has held world titles at 
middleweight, super- 
middleweight and light- 
heavyweight, is ready to 
step up to heavyweight and 
Hide’s promoter Frank 
Warren is travelling to the 
United States next week to 
set tip the fight. 

No world middleweight 
champion has gone on to 
take the heavyweight 
cro w n since Britton’s Bob 
Fitzsimmons in 1897, but 
the 29-year-old Jones, fu- 
elled by a huge ego. be- 
lieves he has run out of 


Chess 


meaningful opposition in 
the lighter divisions. 

Having won the Interna- 
tional Boxing Federation 
middleweight and super- 
middleweight titles and the 
World Boxing Council 
light-heavyweight title he 
is prepared to provide a 
make-or-break fight for 
Hide, 25, whose only profes- 
sional defeat was a ham- 
mering by Riddick Bowe in 
Las Vegas in 1995. 

Hide reclaimed the WBO 
title in November by beat- 
ing Tony Tucker and his 
first defence may be on Feb- 
ruary 28 against Darroll 
Wilson, a 31-year-old Amer- 
ican who beat Shannon 
Briggs three years ago. 

Jones could be the lucra- 
tive opponent to follow, pos- 
sibly in an open-air double 
bill with Naseenx Hamed 
against the spectacular Ca- 
nadian Arturo Gatti at 
Wembley stadium in July. 


E NGLAND’S third Test 
to the West Indies may 
he switched from Guy- 
I ana because of political un- 
rest in Georgetown. 

The hotel in which the team 
1 is due to stay has been hit by 
erne of two small bomb blasts 
I in a wave of anti-government 
protests. The Foreign Office, 
describing the political cli- 
1 mate as “tense and volatile”, 
is advising a gains t travel. 
England are not due in Guy- 
ana until February 19, but ! 
Lord's officials are monitor- 
ing the situation. I 

The England squad arrived | 
to Jamaica yesterday and ' 
went straight to Sabina Park 
to see Courtney Walsh take 
three for 15 before lunch 
against Barbados. 

Last Sunday's limited-overs 
international between Eng- 
land A and Kenya has been 
declared a no result England 
were originally awarded the 
match under the “rain rule’’ 
when the game was washed 
out but it later transpired 
that they should not have 
been.' The team will now go 


Results 


into today’s final match in the 
series tn Nairobi only one up. 

Somerset have signed the 
34-year-oid aff-sp inner Adrian 
Pierson from Leicestershire 
and Hampshire's Stuart Mil- 
burn, who took 39 wickets in 
21 first-class matches for the 
county, has retired because of 
his shoulder injury. 

In the latest World Series 
Cup match in Brisbane. South 
Africa beat New Zealand by 
two runs in a thrilling last- 
ball finish. South Africa piled 
up 300 for six in their 50 j 
overs, with Gary Kirsten hit- 
ting 103 from 113 balls, but 
New Zealand recovered su- 
perbly from 124 for six and 
were denied victory only by a 
brilliant Lance Klusener 
catch off the last ball. Allan 
Donald, who collapsed from 
exhaustion during the match, 
recovered to take four for 43. 

Zimbabwe ton bled towards 
a crushing defeat by Sri 
Lanka to the first Test to As- 
giriya. Replying to a home 
total of 4® they were skittled 
out for , 140 with the off-spin- 
ner Muttiah Muralitharan 


taking five for 23 in 29 overs. 
Muralitharan added a sixth 
wicket as Zimbabwe, 

following on, reached 71 for 

two in their second innings. 

HU LANKA. First Innings *60-8 doc (M 
Asapauu 239. A de Silva 75) 

ZIMBABWE 

FM Nm h i g s (oveMHohC 46-ri 
G Ronnie c Do Silva b SUva —... . . .... S3 

A Flower (bw £> VaaS B 

•A Campbell c MsMnam 

B Pushpakumara 7 

C Wisbart c Manana m® 

b Uivalitnoran ...... 3 

P Strang c De Silva b MufaQmaran .... 35 

H Streak b Muralitharan - 5 

A W/iltelf not Out .... • 

B Strang b Miiraniharan — z 

A Hurtle lb* b Suva O 

Extras |b6. IOS. rttiT) 15 

Total . — . . .- 1«0 

MM wiokotm conti 46. 75. 76. 119. 127. 
13*. MB. 1*0. 

BomOmm Vans 17-4-06-1 : PuShpakumara 
14-5-34-1; Muralitharan 3-15-23-5: Silva 
19.4-6-27-3: De S-lva S-0-12-0. Jaymur- 
lya Vt-0-0. 


G Berime low b Muralitharan » 

G Rower b dc Silva - 31 

M Goodwin not out 1 

A WhrtaJl no* Our > 

Extras jbi. IBS) - I 

Total (lor 2| — 71 

M o* wtekata 68 C8 
■a iMhgiVaaa 6-1-13-0: PuShpakumara 

5-0-22-0 Muralitharan 7-4-n-l. Suva 
3-1-3-* De SUva 8-3- 17-1 
Umpima B C Cooray and M J Kllcher. 


Karpov speeds past Anand 
to remain world champion 


Agassi proves hard enough 


A ndre agassi reached 
his first ATP Tour semi- 
final for 11 months to Ade- 
laide yesterday, recovering 
from a dreadful fire* s** J® 
beat the unseeded New Zea- 
lander Brett Steven 1-6. &-L 
6-1 in 94 minute® to the Aus- 
tralian men's hardcourt 

d SS5r25 .he Slovak 


Republic reached their first 
Hopman Cup final when 
Mary Pierce and Cedric Pio- 
line won singles matches 
against South Africa in Perth 
to give their country a 2-0 
lead and the Slovak mixed 
do ubles pair, Karol Kucera 
and Karina Habsudova, beat 
Australia’s PairickRafter and 

Annabel Ell wood. 


Le on ar d Barden 

ANATOLY KARPOV has 
#%managed to ding on to the 
Fide worid title. The 46-year- 
old Muscovite, who had 
missed chances to defeat In- 
dia's Vlshy Anand in classi- 
cal play, won both speed- 
chess tiebreak games at the 
Olympic Museum in Lau- 
sanne yesterday to retain the 
championship by a 5-3 mar- 
gin Karpov won £850,000. An- 
and half that amount 

The Indian No. 1, who is 
regarded as a speed-chess 
specialist, will particularly 
rue his performance In the 
first game, in which both 
players bed half an hour on 
their clocks. 

Playing confidently as 
black, he was a pawn up with 
a strong position until a ca- 
sual exchange suddenly 
allowed Karpov an endgame 
counter with rook, bishop and 
a pawn which advanced to 
queen. 

Anand, now needing to win 
as white to stay to the match, 
cracked completely in the 
ne xt game, wildly sacrificing 


two pawns then a knight for a 
non-existent attack. Karpov 
coolly consolidated by simple 
play before launching his 
own counter-attack and An- 
and was forced to resign oh 
move 33. , 

Now negotiations will 
resume for a unifying cham- 
pionship match, most likely 
in Spain, against Garry Ka- 
sparov, who holds a break- 
away version of the title. 

Kasparov is the world No. 1 
and has spoken disparagingly 
of a givth series against Kar- 
pov, but he needs the legiti- 
macy that ownership of the 
undisputed world title would 

Karpov, for his part, would 
welcome a chance to restore 
some of the credibility he lost 
in his latest championship de- 
fence by controversially 
being given a bye to the final 
atLausanns. 

For Anand the future is 
bleaker. The Indian now has 
the label of a suspect tempera- 
ment at the highest level be- 
cause of the manner cf his ca- 
I pitulation yesterday and his 
eartier match defeats by Ka- 
| sparov and Kamsky. 


M CB CO RS C H AM P IOM 61NP (Cartsbett. 
Calif); L— M ai «* '« ■ < »ow*» MS 

unless OML M J Cook. M N Pries 
pm). 87 E Els (SAl; F Not* to (NZt. 83 D 
Duval- P Utehetaon. 88 O Hfertsieor (Swa): 
8 R Brown: P SMnkowsW: 8 Jones. 70 L 
Roberts; 8 Koch; M CalcavacchlK D Lews; 
S McCemws J Slum&n. 71 S Chile N Faldo 
(OTJ; U O’Ms am. n B Faxon: S PU ngton 
(Aim); T Woods. 73 O Toma; G Norman 
(Aus); J Leonard; P 8 lack mar. 74 T Mar- 
ram d Free) (SA). 78 V Singh (Fqi]' 77 S 
Appleby (Am). 

VICTORIAN OPEN fUeHJOume): Laadng 
NCMd«««i4 scores {Aus unless 
stated): 133 B King 88. 85. 13* S Uncock 
6ft 7U;TPi1ra87. 71; ALeVeaconie 70.88. 
13B D Chopra (Sam) 70. 68: M Cahi 70. Ok 
D Gaunt 7i. 0k J Wagner aa, 7a 140 a 
P ainter 70. 7a R AHen&y 71. aft Q Cnst- 
ntera BB. 71; L Parsons 70. 7D; N Lane 71. 
6ft P Davenport (HZ) 70. 70. W Smith 68. 
72 M Barry 73. £7; A Bonhomwe 71. 6ft 
14S J Sender. 69. 72: U Allen 71. 7tt C 
Tay*w BO. 7% c Spence 73, 68: S Tall 71. 
70; C HOWtm 72. Oft R Begun 88, 73; P 
Slder 69. 72. 

Tennis 

ATP AUSTRALIAN HARDCOURT 
CHAMMONSHl* (Adelaide)' <Wt er 
■eater A Jlpod JUS) W B Btirvut JNZ) , 
1-6. 6-1. 6-1; J rtwltawtura (Aus) bt N 
Escudo (Fr) 6-7. B-1. 7-* T W noi Wrt 8|a 
I Aus) M J Golmsrd fFf) 2-6. 6-4. 8-4. L 
HewU (Aus) bt V Spade a (US) 7-fi. 3-ft I 
6 - 1 . 1 

AUSTRALIAN WOMEN** HARDCOURT 
TOUftNAMOTT (field Coast). So n s! He . 
ets M Veate (Vonl W S Pltsehke (Aut) 6-2. 

6-3. A Oog l p e w ra (Japan) at Wang ShlUng 
(Taiwan) 6-4. 7-6 1 

HOPMAN CUP (Penh); Aae* 3, SttMti 
Africa o (Fr first): ■ Piet* M A Cower 

6- 3, 6-3: C Ptofipe bt W Ferreira 7-6, *4; 
rfcifca (Harrs K Fmlr&CoaBar 8-4. 

7- 8. Ut 3, Q«i mam 1 (IS Brsrt; C Rubin 
IBM to A Huber oi 6-3. 6-1; J Star* bt T 
Haas 7-6. 0-7. 6-4; tterfcffi A M M Haesr 
Huber 6-3. 6-4. 

ORONAMC TOUR (Telford); Bee ten 
Sir flneler T Eptafie [Mortottj w J Layrn 


ICambs) 4-6. 7-6. 6-1; N West (Hants) K R 
Matbeeon (Scon 6-4. 6-3; J Pm tunes) or 
N Watt (WtttBt 6 - 0 . 6 - 1 : p Hand (Berks) bt 
8 Arrtay (Derby) 6-3, s-7. 7-e. S en d B e 
atac S*Mce or weal 7 -6, 6-3; Heed a ; fq> 

Tndlti (Herts l bt L Wbodrotw i Surrey) wio. 
J ward (Middx) M A Wahnvright (Essex) 
6-3. 6-2 L AM (Devon) or J Dowser (Sus- 
sex) 0-3. 6-4; K Crass (Devon) bt l wood 
(Works) 6-3. 6-1- M e enl I fc ral ei Ward by 
Smith 6-2 6 -U Clu es bt Am 6-4. 6-1 

Basketball 

NBAs aeverand 64. Seattle 108. New Jer- 
sey 60. Orlando BT; Danes 82. Sacramento 
IOS; Houston 80. Indians 67: Utah 116. Mil- 
waukee 108 . 

Chess 

FM WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP I Lau- 
sanne): A Karpov (Hub) bt V Anana (tnd) I 
6-3. 

Cricket 

WORLD SOOES (Brisbane): Soutn AMea 
300-6 (G Kirsten '03, L Nusenc- SO. H 
Cronle 55; Met* Kan 2-27). New Zealand 
290-6 (C Cairns 6*. A Pnrnre 67; Donald 
4-43). South Africa won by two runs. 
SHB PPtK LP s*MU> (MottKWTW)- TIM 
day. New Soidh Wales 632-8 dec (R Davi- 
son 166. M Slater 197) and 66-1. Victoria 
387 (D Barry 1E8no). 

Ice Hockey 

MM* Boeien 5. Pnoanu 2 Carolina 3. 
PwledeiprUfl 3. NT talandere z. Montraai a. 
m Ran^are 3. Washington 5; Colorado 4. 
Vancouver 4; LOS Angola* 2. BMUla 2. 


Sailing 


WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
MCA End or focarth lest 1. Merit CuD 

(Uon) DOABhrs; £. Toshfea fUSl at0Q*a 3. 
Cheasle Racing (US) at 005ft 4. EF Lan- 
guage (Swai at 01.16. 5. Swrdtsn Match 
(Sw«) at 01.27; B. Sta Gut (GB) a 03.47; 7, 
Innovation Kvaerner (Not) at D4.2& ft 
BrtmefSanBrgy (Nath) 0S.46, 0. EF Edcreo- 
oc n (S we) 06.46. VoWoTrapby Ndf 
1. EF Language 372p«; 2. Mem Cub 333; 3. 
Swedish Match 313; 4. Innovation 
Kvaerner 307; S. ToshBu 30ft, ft Cho*» 
Racing 294:7. SIDi Cut 256, ft EF EOueaBon 
100 : 6. BrunelSunergy Bft 


Sport in brief 

Skiing 

Graham Bell put his Winter 
Olympics place In jeopardy 
with a poor performance at 
the British Championships to 
Tignes yesterday, writes Pete 
Nichols. The national cham- 
pion finished third in the 
downhill championship, 
beaten by his fellow Olympic 
contender Andrew Fresh- 
water and Finlay Mlckel, 20. 
When overseas competitors 
were taken into account Bell 
finished 25th to the race with 
Freshwater eighth. 

Snooker 

A World Professional 
Billiards and Snooker Associ- 
ation report Into expenses 
claims and internal payments 
has been sent to the Director 
of Public Prosecutions by so- 
licitors acting for Mark Wild- 
man, the body's vice-chair- 
man. and a board member 
Jim Chambers, writes Cline 
Everton. Rex Williams, the 
chairman, said there was 
“nothing terribly sinister in 
it". 

Boxing 

Sboreham's Scott Welch will 
fight Axel Scultz of Germany 
for the vacant European 
heavyweight title in Berlin or . 
Hamburg on February 28. 


showdown is 
much more than 
friendly rivalry 

RIBlw Carlson 

I F THIS were racing, the 
Jockey Club would inves- 
tigate for collusion. The 
Green Bay Packers coach 
Mike Holmgren relaxes in 
the off-season with the San 
Francisco 49ers quarter- 
back Steve Young, but 
tomorrow Young will be 
dodging Holmgren's blitz- 
tog defenders. 

The Packers quarterback 
Brett Favre calls Steve 
Mariucci “Moochie” and 
used to watch Us mentor's 
kids, yet will be out to spoil 
Mariucci’s first season as 
the Niners* hfead coach. At 
stake Is the National Foot- 
ball Conference champion- 
ship and a berth in Super 
Bowl XXXII. and in San 
Francisco this weekend all 
friendships are off. 

Young was once dis- 
carded by Tampa Bay for a 
lack of discipline, joining 
the 49ers as back-up to Joe 
Montana. He was tutored to 
their coach Bill Walsh’s 
“West Coast" offence by 
Holmgren, whose legacy to 
the 49ers was Young’s 1995 
Super Bowl victory. 

Favre, the National Foot- 
ball League’s only three- 
time Most Valnable Player, 
was similarly discarded by 
Atlanta. Holmgren, having 
taken charge of the Pack- 
ers. signed him and hired 
Mariucci from the Univer- 
sity of California as his 
tutor. History repeated It- 
self with last year's Super 
Bowl wio. 

Despite both coaches’ 
groundings to disciplined 
offence, their defences are 
so strong that the game 
may hinge on which quar- 
terback can better impro- 
vise when set plays break 
down. Young, 36 and one 
concussion away from . 
retirement, trails Favre to 
this respect. 

Another former assistant 
of Walsh’s, Mike Shanahan, 
leads Denver to tomorrow's 
earlier American Football 
Conference championship 
game at Pittsburgh. 

The Broncos have played 
in five AFC deciders and 
the Steelers nine, bat they 
have never met at this 
stage. Denver’s solitary 
visit to Three Rivers Sta- 
dium in the Nineties came 
on December 7, when they 
lost 35-24. 
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Football ‘ 

Mi^^iw^ker on the Liverpool goalkeeper who fears he could lose his piace between the posts to the American Brad Friedel Cat in 

James desperate to save his shirt ashes 


triumph 



On the way out? . . . David James has not missed a game for four years 


I T IS a moment David 
James and every goal- 
keeper visiting St James' 
Paris must dread, that 
first goal-kick in front of the 
seething Galiowgate End. 
Sure enough, as soon as it ar- 
rived on Wednesday night 
James turned to face a choir 
of thousands wallowing in 
their signature chant: "Dodgy 
Keep- ah. Dodgy Keep-ah". 

James may not have found 
much consolation in the 
thought that every opposition 
keeper receives the same 
treatment but he could take 
comfort from the news that it 
was not difficult for the neu- 
tral to Feel sympathy for Liv- 
erpool's much condemned 
No. l 

After all, for the second 
time in 10 days at Newcastle 
James had performed with 
apparently nerve-free compe- 
tence and yet despite such ef- 
ficient professionalism every- 
one in football is aware he is a 
man experiencing the mean- 
ing of Job insecurity. 

Whether or not James is 
proved correct today he fears 
he could lose his job alto- 
gether and has had a meeting 
with the Liverpool manager 
Roy Evans about the situa- 
tion- The player ready to 
usurp him is Brad Friedel. 
the American recently ar- 
rived at Anfield whose work 
permit requires him to play 
in 18 Tnatehes — 75 per cent of 
Liverpool games — from De- 
cember 22 , the date of his 
registration. 

With 18 Premiership 
matches now left, pins a two- 
leg Coca-Cola Cup semi-final 
against Middlesbrough and 
the possibility of another 
rnflteh — the final — Evans 
finds himself with only three 
games in which to ma- 
noeuvre. And given the acri- 
mony preceding the Depart- 
ment for Education and 
Employment’s granting of the 
permit it seems likely it 
would caned Friedel's licence 
swiftly. Then Liverpool would 
lose not only a goalkeeper but 
also the £1 million paid to the 
United States Soccer Federa- 
tion for him. 

Behind the scenes at An- 
fieid there is bewilderment; 
and annoyance that Evans 
has let the situation get to 
this stage. It is pointed out 
that just across Stanley Park 
Everton had a similar predic- 
cuvebrunskll ament when Howard Kendall, 


having bought Thomas 
Myhre from Viking Sta- 
vanger, had to drop a legend, 
Neville Southall, but did so 
ruthlessly. Southall is now 
with Southend United- 

Evans, in contrast, is 
accused of sentiment and of 
bowing to the opinion of 
senior Liverpool players such 
as Paul luce. After the disas- 
trous home defeat try Coven- 
try City last Saturday in the 
FA Cup, the captain’s first 
statement concerned his 
keeper. 'T just want to make a 
point,” be said, “that David 
James should not be dropped 
from the Coca-Cola Cup quar- 
ter-finals.’’ 

James, not hlamed Cor any 
of Coventry’s three goals, 
duly retained his place but 
privately is said to fear the 
axe today. The theory is that 
while Evans did not want to 
risk Friedel in such a hostile 
gn u ^ r w n T>f»T Tt as St James’ 
Park on a wet night, he will 
be assured a warm reception 
at home to Wimbledon today. 

If so it would represent a 
personal calamity fee* James 
who has not missed a Liver- 
pool game for almost four 
years. Not since February IS. 
1994. when he came on for 
Bruce Grobbelaar at Blland 
Road has James observed a 
Liverpool game from the 
bench — 203 consecutive 
appearances. 

Many will be staggered by 
that statistic, because in more 
than a few games James has 
been less ♦•'ban steadfast; in 
particular ills walking wind- 
mill display in Paris last 
April in the Cup Winners’ 
Cup semi-final win live long 
in his critics' memories. 

And yet of late, James — 
still only 27; Friedel is eight 
months younger — has been 
in good form and a notion 
gaining credibility is that 
James has been just as un- 
nerved by his defenders as 
they have been by him. The 
absence of a robust centre- 
half has been significant in 
Liverpool’s inconsistency. 

But now for the first time 
there is a capable replace- 
ment training alongside 
James at Anfield under the 
tuition of Joe Corrigan, and 
judging by Friedel’s demean- 
our the American does not 
want to keep his match gloves 
dean much longer. 

Til be patient for as long as 
I can see light at the end of 



On the way in? Brad Friedel is “ready to play' damoleah 


the tunnel” he said this i 
week. “But if there isn't any, I 
then m stop this.” i 

Should Evans persist with , 
James the decision will be I 
made for Friedel and there ! 
should be no shortage of 
takers for a player with S3 I 
United States caps. Rangers 
have shown an Interest while 
only DfE regulations pre- 
vented him being Newcastle’s 
keeper after the 1994 World 
Cup. 

“I actually signed a con- 
tract with Newcastle,” said 
FriedeL “But I came over on a 
visitor’s visa and never got 
the chance to play — the DfE 
wouldn’t give me a work per- 


mit. It has been frustrating 
not playing first-team football 
In the short time I have been 
at Liverpool, but it was for 
worse then because I knew 1 
wouldn't be able to play how- 
ever well I did in training. At 
least I have a chance here. 1 
am ready to play. Today could 
be the day.” 

• Three Liverpool fens jailed 
for four months with another 
four suspended after a street 
brawl before a Uefo Cup 
match in Strasbourg last Oc- 
tober are to be released on 
condition they leave France 
immediately and do not 
return before October, well 
after the World Cup finals. 








- Premiershippreview 


Berti’s baptism of fire at United 


Kendall blasts Spurs 


Ian Run 


Russel] Thomas 


T HE BOOKMAKERS have 
decided. The ageing Axis 
powers of JQrgen Klins- 
mann and Nicola Bert! cannot 
win the battle against the 
English young bloods of Man- 
chester United at Old Traf- 
ford today. 

The punters overwhelm- 


ingly believe United's home 
will become a Theatre of 
Nightmares for Christian 
Gross’s stragglers, even if 
Tottenham's Swiss coach, 
greatly assisted by the Ger - 1 
man, has just brought in that | 
inexhaustible Italian, BertL 
But the odds are that the 
midfielder, given his debut 
today, and his new team- 
mates will soon run out of gas 



against United. William, ml) 
are offering 13-2 against a 
Spurs win — the longest-ever 
odds in a fixture between 
these North-South rivals. 

How the 30-year-old BertL, 
stuck on the Internazionale 
bench this season, will fare 
against United’s youthful mid- 
field is one intri guing ques- 
tion; another Is how Teddy 
Sheringham, compares with 
his former Spurs team-mate. 

The Englishman, 31, calls 
Klinsmann, 33, "the ultimate 
strike partner”. Sheringham 
prospered alongside the Ger- 
man at White Hart Lane and 
promised: "At the end of my 
career ril be proud to say I 
played alongside Jurgen." 

If Sheringham does not 
score, the odds are that Andy , 
Cole wflL Indeed United's 19- 
goal striker has been heavily 
backed at 15-1 to deliver a 
hat-trick today. Cole's task ! 
may not be hindered by the 1 
20-year-old Norwegian Espen 
Baardsen being pitched in for ! 
only his second start in j 
Spurs' goal 

Roy Hodgson yesterday 
took an eye off his second 
Carling Manager of the 
Month award to focus on 
Derby and their leading 


scorer Francesco Baiano. 
Blackburn know this Italian 
is an ultra-sharp threat at 
Pride Park tomorrow. 

Hodgson knows Baiano 
from his Serie A days and — 
shades of the old Klinsmann 
— questioned another side of 
his game. “He is a very dan- 
gerous customer, particularly 
in the area. He goes to ground 
quite easDy and sometimes he 
gets penalties.” Without his 
suspended team-mate Stefeno 
E ran i n, ftfllann will be taking 
them as well 

Benfica’s eyes are still on 
Ian Wright, who would not 
comment yesterday on 
Graeme Souness's reputed £4 
million offer, despite Ars&ne 
Wenger’s resistance to any 
deal for the 34-year-old. 

Wenger, preparing to con- 
front Leeds — and George 
Graham — at Highbury, 
praised the striker's “perfect” 
attitude on his return at West 
Ham in midweek. 

"He's simply not for sale." 
said Wenger. Tfs not in the 
dub’s interest to sell our best 
players. Ian is the best fin- 
isher rve ever worked with. 
We would never be able to 
replace him. It took 40 years 
to find a scorer like him.” 


T HE Everton manager 
Howard Kendall yester- 
day launched a vitriolic 
attack on Tottenham Hotspur 
over their handling of the 
Andy Hinch liffe's proposed 
more to While Hart Lane. The 
left-back’s £3 million switch 
was called off amid much con- 
fusion on Thursday afternoon 
after Hlnchcliffe was told he 
was not fit enough to com- 
plete his transfer. 

As Kendall condemned Tot- 
tenham’s actions as “dis- 
graceful”, the London dub 
switched their attentions to 
another left-sided defender. 
The player now targeted by 
the Spurs coach Christian 
Gross is believed to be Juven- 
tus’s 28-year -old Portuguese 
international Manuel Dimas, 


who is available for £l-5m- 

"The whole affair is begin- 
ning to look like a Brian Rix 
farce,” Kendall said yester- 
day. "The way things have 
been conducted is not at an 
professional 1 am hearing 
conflicting reports in the 
media as to why they pulled 
out of this deal but I have 
heard nothing official from 
Tottenham themselves. 

“This is not a case of us 
being upset because we don’t 
j now have £3 million to spend. 
This is about a player's 
future. 

"Having gone so far down 
the road to signing a player, 
to then pull out just because 
he might be unavailable for 
one game is an absolute non- 
sense. Ifeel for the lad. He has ! 
been scrupulously honest and i 
then has been treated like 
this. It’s a disgrace.” I 


Scottish preview 


The Chelsea manager Ruud 
Gullit also had harsh words, 
but for one of his own players 
— the Norwegian goalkeeper 
Frode Grodas. who earlier 
this week accused Gullit of 
damaging his chances of 
selection for the World Cup 
by leaving him out of the 
Chelsea side. 

Grodas, a member of Chel- 
sea’s FA Cup-winning team 
last May. has been ignored I 
this season. But Gullit | 
revealed that the player had ' 
turned down the chance to 
join the Belgian club Antwerp 
on loan for the rest of the sea- 
son, and that no English or 
Scottish dub had expressed 
any interest “The fact is that 
nobody wants him,” said Gul- 
lit "You’ll have to ask him 
why he’s staying. Maybe it’s 
the money. If he doesn't want 
to go, we can’t do anything." 


High Court poses threat to 
Venables as Pompey chief 



Gascoigne may be punished 
for “flute’ playing incident 


V y*:j 


For full previews of every Premiership 
fixture, live scores, plus our unique 
Clipboard service and match reports 
hours before they hit the news-stands. 

Visit the greatest site in English football. 
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VERRY VENABLES’s role 

1 as chairman of Ports- 
mouth comes under threat 
next Wednesday when he 
| faces a High Court action to 
bar him from running a 
company. 

The former England coach 
faces proceedings brought by 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry after being accused, 
among other things, of allow- 
ing his business associate Ed- 
die Ashby to help him nzn 
Tottenham Hotspur five years 
ago, contrary to the restric- 
tions placed on Ashby as an 
undischarged bankrupt at the 
time. Venables was then 
Spurs' chief executive. 

Ashby, who has just been 
released from prison after 
being convicted of involve- 
ment In the running of a com- 
pany while banned, is ex- 
pected to give evidence in the 
case. 

If found guilty, Venables 
will be able to retain his ma- 
, jority shareholding in Ports- 
mouth and remain as chair- 
man, but his role will be 
severely hampered because 
he will be banned from mak- 
ing any decisions affecting 
the running of the First Div- 


islon club or any other 
company. ' 

Venables, who is also coach 
of the Australia national \ 
team, faces four counts of j 
malpractice brought by the , 
DTI following a lengthy inves- 
tigation into his business 
deal ings two years ago. 

The DTI said yesterday that 
Venables faces two accusa- 
tions relating to his involve- 
ment “in a number of compa- 
nies. These Include 
Tottenham Hotspur Football 
Club and Tottenham Hotspur 
pic, Edemote pic and Scribes 
West” 

Under the Company Direc- 
I tors Disqualification Act of 
1986. a disqualified Venables 
would be unable to be in- 
volved “in the management, 
formation or promotion of a 
company”. Venables was un- 
available for comment 
yesterday. 

The effects of the case are 
farther muddled by the fact 
that the Fratton Park dub’s 
other major shareholder, 
Martin Gregory, has claimed 
that the majority sharehold- 
ing in Portsmouth was never 
transferred to Venables's 
name. Venables denies this. 


Performance of the week: 
Geraint Williams (Ipswich 
Town), who was masterful 
in midfield as his team 
forced a 2-2 draw with 
Chelsea In the Coca-Cola 
Cup on Wednesday, only to 
lose on penalties. 

AN Other "" 


THERE may have been bet- 
ter defenders than this 
agile, angular North Welsh- 
man but the spirit and en- 
thusiasm he brought to Iris 
role have recently been 
conspicuously absent at the 
club where he made his 
name. Much of his 20-year 
career was spent nest-feath- 
ering among redbreasts al- 
though he did venture 
south to join same blue- 
bellies and later hunted 
with a pack of terriers. He 
also won 72 international 
caps. 

Last week: Steve Foster (Ports- 
mouth, Brighton, Aston VWa, 
Luton Toum, Oxford United, 
Brighton). 


Patrick Gleam 

J IM FARRY. the Scottish 
Football Association's 
chief executive, has given the 
strongest Indication yet that 
Paul Gascoigne could be pun- 
ished for impersonating a 
fluteplayer as he warmed up 
during the second half as a 
substitute in the Celtic v 
Rangers match. 

Fairy is threatening to dis- 
cipline Rangers and the Eng- 
land midfielder imlmwi the 
Scottish champions take ap- 
propriate action. He also sug- 
gests that the club should 
make any punishment public. 

“Gascoigne’s action was un- 
professional and inflamma- 
tory.” said Farry. "Having 
been down this road before I 
wonder to what extent the 
association’s signals to Club 
and player have been heeded. 
If necessary, then I am in no 
doubt that the association 
will bring this message home 
graphically." 

Gascoigne is likely to be 
: confined to the bench again 
today as Rangers seek to 
recover their form in the 
match against Aberdeen at 
, Ibrox. As well as being trou- 
bled by the cff-field contro- 
versy he has had influenzal 
Walter Smith, the Rangers 
j manager, considered that 
Gascoigne was not ready for a 
fall 90 minutes against Celtic 
i eight days ago as he had been 
missing for five weeks be- 
cause of suspension. “Now flu 
baa kept, him from ranking 


the progress that a normal 
week’s work would have 
brought,” said Smith. "He did 
a little training yesterday and 
is virtually in the same posi- 
tion as a week ago." 

Gascoigne has been affected 
by the same virus that caused 
the defender Joachim Bjork- 
lund to miss the Old Firm 
match, which Rangers lost 2-0 
to reduce their Premier Div- 
ision lead to one point The 
Swede Is back in the squad 
but Ian Ferguson, Gas- 
coigne’s fellow midfielder, 
has also contracted the Illness 
and will not play today. 

. Aberdeen have already 
forced two draws with 
Rangers at Ibrox and Pitto- 
drie and. their optimism has 
been heightened by victories 
in their, last two matches 
under their new manager 
Alex Millpr that have taken 
them off the bottom or the 
league. 

Celtic travel to Motherwell ; 
without the defender Enrico ! 
Annoni. who has been 
allowed to go back to Italy be- 
cause his father is in hospital. 
The full-back Stephane Mahe, 
recovered from injury, is 
likely to replace him as the 
i only change to the side who 
beat Rangers. 

Dundee United will have 
the Cameroon striker Jean- 
I Jacques Mlsse-Misse in the 
team for the home match 
against Kilmarnock, The in- 
| temational quit Trabzonspor 
as a free agent when the 
Turks could not pay his 
I wages. 


Football Diary 


Martin Thorpe 

S O farewell th*n 
Smokey tin? cat. The 
famous moggy whose 
home for M vrars was 
Queens Park Rangers Lof- 
tus Road ground. was 
knocked down by a car m 
August and killed. 

After bis cremation his 
ashes were kept in the IJm- 
tus Road office. But It ap- 
pears that smokey felt a bit 
confined and seems to have 
made his displeasure 
known. Since Ills demise 
the forte of Rangers and 
Wasps, who share the 
ground, has been nothing 
short of miserable. 

So both clubs decided to 
do something to change 
their luck for I99tf. On Now 
Year's Eve they sprinkled 
Smokey's ashes on the 
pitch- And since then the 
form of -both teams has. er. 
risen from the dead. 

“Things are certainly 
looking up and we think 
it’s down to Smokey.” said 
Sarah Holt, who works in 
the Loftus Road office. 

"Smokey was QPR 
through and through and 
everyone knew him. After 
he died we kept his ashes in 
the office. But, with things 
not going so well on the 
pitch, we decided to scatter 
them outside. Now I think 
our luck is chang ing.” 

M ONEY, cars, houses. 

holidays, share op- 
tions. flying in relatives. 
The list of inducements for 
players and managers rn 
join clubs is endless. But 
for the person who t&lics 
charge of the Anglers Arms 
Sunday League side >n 
Northumberland then, is 
bait of a different kind. 

The post of team manager 
carries with it a season’s 
permit to fish free on the 
nearby River Coquet — nor- 
mal price £3.500. The idea 
was that of John Young, he 
pnb manager, who was hav- 
ing trouble hooking some- 
one for the post. “It is brib- 
ery bat desperate needs 
lead to drastic measures,” 
he says. 

John nearly contacted 
that keen angler Jack 
Charlton but then thought 
he was too biga fish. 

N ottingham Forest's 
e-mail newsletter 
nearly had supporters 
booking trips to Scotland 
recently. Part of the in- 
structions on how to pay 
for merchandise included 
the line: “If you can buy a 
postal order in Stirling, 
that will be okay.” It took 
two hours to trawl through 
the 300 complaints. 

C UE jokes about drawing 
first blood, adding bite 
up front and fear of 
crosses: Coventry’s new 
signing Viorel Moldovan 
was born in Transylvania. 
14km (8 'A miles) from Dra- 
cula's castle. 

A FTER flash motors. 

“speed garage” is now 
the music of choice for mo- 
toring Premier League gee- 
zers. “We had around 
£20 million worth of Pre- 
miership footballers in on 
the same night.” claims 
Dave Norton of Twice As 
Nice, a Lambeth club, in 
The Big Issue. “They spent 
most of the night on the 
dance floor and there was 
champagne aplenty.” Rio 
Ferdinand, Ian Wrigbt Ja- 
mie Redknapp and Robbie 
Fowler get a mention they 
might not want their man- 
agers an d dietiti ans to see. 

I T SEEMS to be a BBC dis- 
ease. Hot on the contro- 
versial heels of John Mot- 
son’s admission that he 
struggled to tell blacks 
apart comes news that Sne 
Barker has similar prob- 
lems. On a recent Question 
of Sport they put up a Ic- 
ture of Ade Mafe. the CLel- 
sea fitness coach, whom the 
contestant identified as 
Frank Sinclair. Correct, 
said Sue Barker, who 
awarded the point. Asked 
in the next Chelsea pro- 
gramme what message he 
would put on a T-Shirt. Sin- 
clair replied: “Sue Barker. 

I am not Ade Mafe". 

PpOTBALL imitates life. 

■ In the week when it was 
revealed that the average 
British boy is as thick as a 
Premiership wage packet 
Sunderland 

the subject of a questlon- 
uauu in the club’s fanzine 
A Love Supreme, in It he 
revealed that his favourite 
b~k is Paul Gascoigne*^ 
autobiography”. Worse 
P^L SjJ d i? at 11 lH thc only 

hook he has ever read. 


DP^a. hear , aboat 

■j^Geordie fan who 
thought Help the Aged 
Newcastle United’s cam^ 
palgn to find a new striker. 
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Pointing the way to safety . . . Gordon Strachan has adopted a common-sense approach in trying to steer C oventry 's perpetual stragglers into a position of mid-table respectability 

Strachan the voice of realism 


Martin Thorpe on the manager making 
the most of Coventry's limited resources 


I N THE Premiership world 
of hype and hyperbole it 
is good to hear some com- 
mon sense. At a club like 
Coventry City, where 
resources are relatively lim- 
ited, flights of fancy are about 
as much use as trophy 
cabinets. 

At Highfield Road realism 
is a daily creed, even if at 
times it looks as thoug h the 
club's ambitions have 
tempted them into a deal with 
the devil: they get to play 
with the big boys In the top 
division for the past 31 years 
but the end of nearly every 
season they must suflfer the 
agony of a relegation fight 
Nine of them have gone to a 
heart-pounding final day; and 
that includes last May's des- 
perate scrap, when Gordon 
Strachan became the latest 
manager to feel the tempera- 
ture of the Highfield Road hot 
seat 

Against this background of 
constant struggle Stra chan ’s 


straightforward and honest 
disposition has fitted easily 
into the Sky Blues’ culture of 
common sense from the day 
he took over from Ron Atkin- 
son in November 1996. 

It is unlikely that as Coven- 
try managpr he will get to 
purr over the sort of talented 
company he kept as a player 
during service at Manchester 
United and Leeds. Yet instead 
of complaining, strachan is 

lYimpg gg rona futy 

“Some players are more 
committed than others," he 
says of his young squad. “But 
that's tinman nature, if they 
give you 100 per cent of what 
they've got, which might not 
be tiie same as 100 per cent 
from another player, then you' 
can't feult them.’' . 

Strachan's respect for, 
rather than criticism at his 
players’ human fefllngs is 
refreshing in a manager and 
has helped the squad accept 
the truth about their short- 
comings without fear. 


Darren Huckerby is flavour 
of the month after being in- 
volved in all six-goals Coven- 
try have scored in their last 
two games, yet the 21-year-old 
openly admits: ‘Tm clueless 
on occasions. Being young, 
sometimes things pass you by 
out there. r.nririiy the gaffer 
has been giving me great ad- 
vice and extra coaching." 

Huckerby’s current strik- 
ing partner Dion Dublin' also 
recognises the value of can- 

themselves from relegation 
regulars to pillars of the mid- 
table establishment. 

But Highfield Road has 
soATi more feisg dawns than 
an Arctic winter and, with 
today’s game at Chelsea Fal- 
lowed by the visit of Arsenal, 
Coventry's resurgence feces a 
huge test 

“I really can’t tell If we've 
turned the corner," says Stra- 
chan, "but It is in our grasp 
and that alone is good. Tm 

Highfield Road has seen more 
false dawns than an Arctic winter 

dour. "We have to be realis- 
tic,” he says. "We are not a 
great footballing team but we 
are hard-working and. when 

sure a couple of months ago 
people wouldn’t have taken 
much notice of the Chelsea 
game but Tm now expecting 

we work hard, we can get 
-resuMs.” i.- 

Back-to-back victories at 
home tx> Manchester United 
in the league and at Liverpool 
last weekend in the FA Cup 
have sparked optimism that 
after all their years of trying 
file club ran finally transform 

us to do something, which Is a = 
different pressure the players: 
will have to get used to." 

; Almost -from the moment 
Jimmy HfH took them up 
City's problem has been in- 
consistency. So far this sea- 
son injuries and a worrying 
level of suspensions have 


undermined Strachan’s plan 
to cure this running sore. 
Now. though, his prescription 
may be working. 

Strachan has taken a leaf 
out of Manchester United's 
book of potions and gone for a 
large squad. “What I'm trying 
to achieve here.” he says, "is 
what Alex Ferguson has 
achieved. At Old Trafibrd no , 
player goes through a slump ! 
because, if you do, you're out I 

“If Alex sees a player begin 
to get tired he can puD him . 
out of the tpam before that I 
occurs. But he has the ! 
resources to do that and we 
are trying to do the same. 

“We have now got Thick- 
er by, Dublin. Whelan. Salako 
and our new signing Moldo- 
van vying for the front spots 
and the competition will ben- 
efit thawi all 

“The feet Moldovan was 
there at Liverpool and the 
strikers played so well cannot 
be unconnected. They know 
he is world-class and they 
have to fight for their places." 

Strachan aim points out 
that “we’ve got a solid de- 
fence with competition for 
places", and in midfield he 


SPORTS NEWS 23 

Emerson in 
Tenerife for 
£4m talks 


Michael Walker 

IDDLESBROUGH 
have given Emer- 
son permission to 
travel to Tenerife 
this weekend to discuss per- 
sonal terms with the Spanish 
First Division club. 

Alter a week of negotiations 
Boro have agreed an undis- 
closed fee with Tenerife — be- 
lieved to be close to the £4 
million Boro paid Porto for 
the Brazilian 18 months ago 
— and the transfer is ex- 
pected to be finalised today or 
tomorrow provided his Finan- 
cial demands are met. 

However, Boro officials 
pointed out that Emerson at 
this stage remained their 
player and there was still a 
possibility that one of two 
Scrip A dubs who contacted 
the Riverside Stadium this 
week would renew interest. 
The manager Bryan Robson 
said Fiorentina were not one 
of them. 

Robson is to give Craig Hig- 
nett, the Coca-Cola Cup 
scorer at Reading, a new con- 
tract. The 27-year-old mid- 
fielder said: 'Tve bad five 
great years at Middlesbrough 
and 1 would like another 
five.” He joined from Crewe 


alter being released by Liver- 
pool, Boro’s semi-final oppo- 
nents in the Coca-Cola Cup. 

At Charlton today Robson 
has Clayton Blackmore, who 
missed the first half of the 
season with a stress fracture, 
pushing for a place. Gianlura 
Fpsta is suspended and Curtis 
Fleming is out after an appen- 
dicitis operation. 

Charlton's Alan Curbishley 
must decide whether to play 
Bradley Alien or Mark Bright 
up front against the First Div- 
ision leaders after Carl Lea- 
burn’s £300,000 move to Wim- 
bledon. Matt Holmes has 
recovered from a knee injury 
and will be a substitute. 

Crystal Palace are set to 
make a move for Temur Kets- 
baia. the Georgia interna- 
tional signed by Newcastle on 
a free transfer from AEK Ath- 
ens last summer. .After a 
bright start Ketsbain has 
spent most of his time on the 
bench lately and Kenny Dalg- 
lish may be prepared to listen 
to offers. 

Steve McMunamun has 
been named Carling Player of 
the Month for the first time. 
The 25-year-old England 
player pipped his club-mate 
Michael Owen and Manches- 
ter United’s striker Andy Cole 
for the award. 


has recently forked out a bar- 
gain £250,000 on the crisp- 
passing George Boeteng. But 
be admits: “1 still need one or 
two more In there to really 
compete." 

Of course these calculations 
will be tested when Strachan 
is eventually forced to sen 
players to help balance the 
books. As John Sfllalw and 
Dublin have yet to sign new 
contracts, they are the ones 
currently being linked with 
moves away, though Strachan 
has a genuine desire to keep 
both. 

But yesterday's signing of 
the Romania striker Viorel 
Moldovan for £3.25 million 
shows Just bow much Stra- 
chan and the club mean 
business. 

The voluble Scot looks on 
Moldovan's arrival as a par- 
ticular inducement to Huck- 
erby to continue "properly 
u tilising the tremendous tal- 
ent we know he possesses”. 
The challenge for Coventry’s 
squad is similar: to msTimia* , 
their potential consistently. 
Strachan^ust hopes that, for . 
the first time, he is not being 
unrealistic. , 


Fifa chief lends weight to 
England’s World Cup dream 


E NGLAND’S hopes ot stag- 
ing the 2006 World Cup 
were raised by Fife's general 
secretary Sepp Blatter yester- 
daj'. The Swiss official, who 
retires from International 
football’s governing body 
later this year, described the 
bid as "a very serious 
candidate". 

Blatter reserved particular 
praise for the work done on 
ground safety in the wake of 
Hillsborough- “We will look 
for facilities which offer com- 
fort and security. Thanks to 
the government of Great Brit- 
ain this has been done. There 
should be no fencing and all- 
sea ter stadiums and this is a 
big step forward.*’ 


Concerning the parallel bid 
by Germany, be underlined 
that Fifa would not sanction a 
joint undertaking like that 
which prevailed for the 2002 
finals, to be held in Japan and 
South Korea. “1 do not think 
this will be done in future. It 
is better for the whole event 
to have only one organiser.” 

England's bid director Alec 
McGivan welcomed Blatter’s 
comments, saying: “We are 
making serious progress with 
our bid and are gathering 
support on the worldwide 
stage.” 

The bids will be presented 
to Fife's executive committee 
in 2000, with a decision ex- 
pected in June of that year. 


The week’s transfers 


«■»»• Launal UMdB to Butla EHO.OOO: 
Cart LipIimii Charlton In WUnfatation 
£300.000: Winni M Brantlord to Crys- 
tal Palana £300000; U*k> Warn Layton ' 
Orient to Sunderland £260000: Simon 
Charlton Sout ha mpton to Birm Ingham 
£200.000: Alan Ham Irani AaitOod to 
WbOoiO £2 0 0. 0 0 0 : Andy Cook Portsmouth 
to Mlltwall £00.000: Nicola BarH Intema- 
stonaie to Tottenham I roe: Hal Moataa 
Manchester united a Wigan free: Hat 


Dmrln Stoke to Exeter tree; Haukar tool 

• KeAavft to Liverpool. LOAN* 

Qrmtt toabnw Manchester United to 
GWiMMaAWfeyna ■umett'BMMrtrtold 
to Grlmany: Jama Ctapkam Tottenham 
to Ipswich: CMb Dndtoy Matt County to 
Shrewsbury: Andrew Dmvran Mancnra- 
. tar United to Cambridge; Htrth PMBpe 
Manchester City to Scunthorpe: H awaii 
Pitch or Crystal Palace to Layton Orient 
Rob TAjrfor Wes! Brcvn to Bolton 


Squad sheet Full guide to the weekend's Premiership fixtures including injury lists, suspended players and betting 


Arsenal v Leeds United 


Wl^lHiy Aw tod a y 

Leatgaw L en an a tn n et r ecan t ewrtgMfc.AteanatLWl.Wft Leads DPWLD 
Hatch odd* AnanaM0-1 UaadaS-2 Draw B-4 

OR Ashby (Woraef) 

Arsenal _ Saanan Otwn wui Upson 

Kemvn Mil Hughes 

BouM W r i g ht Mendez 

W h itortHi m Bwgtanp Wreh 
Ortmandl Mannlnger Boa Mode 

Parioor Lukic AneUca 

Dixon 


Aston Villa v Leicester City 


Lsat 0me Aston Ms WLDWftLrtcastsrDLLLD 
Batch odds: Asm Vita 4-5 latearttrS-T Draw 9-4 

n atereatMARjay 

Aston VOta Saanich Ik 


Bolton Wanderers v Southampton 


LaMflMsBoKsnLDLDL; Southampton LWDDW 
H atch oddec Bolton 6-5 Sout ha mpton! 6-8 Dra w 0 4 
li s te rs sePS Want (Worthing 


BAagu 


Doiddfui Nora 

tafcmd Plod fet*v ratums Jmay 24). Adams (bat*. Fabnauy 7* Msntafl ftsmta. 
Fabruaiy 14). Garda {glandular tawar. Fetniay 28» 

Suspended Nona ; 


CoBymors 

Charles 


I Yorite(oaiL Jwawy mkouthgda tatedk Januaiy 24 


Leeds United 


Mariyn 

Maybwy 

Hallo 

M otenaa r 

WetheraH 

Radebe 


DauMAd «baet» flaws) 
fc^mdSharaefknsa. August} 

Suapaedad Robertson (second meet) at two) 



Kelly 

KoweQ 

HopkJn 

Heakmd 

Rtwro 

Wallace 


Hassstoalnk 

LiUery 

Bowyer 

Harts 

Jackson 

Beeney 


Heskey 

Parker 

Campbell 

Ctaridge 

Fenton 


kd March* iyt** Wabh (hemstrintf 
l LSMhoma (ankte. Janiary 2^. Ta^or Oowe^AuguBt) 



Hendrfe 

Joachim 

Hughes 

Oakes 

Coffins 


McMahon 

Guppy 

WBson 

Arphoxad 

Marshall 

Walsh 


Bolton 

«2S2* 



Cox 

Bergsson 

Fbh 


Frandsan 

Blake 

Pollock 

Thompson 

Taylor 

Branegan 


DaUMkd Nona 


i 1 1 v - ! s Wit* 


Southampton 



Oakley 


d Jonas (proto). Lundakvem featQ 
Todd (poin, Janua^SI) 
dad None 


Jones 

Moss 

Ostenstad 


Hughes 

Lundekvam 

WIBiams 

Diytfen 

Stater 


Chelsea v Coventry City 


Last ftvw: CheteOB WOWDU Coventry LWLLW 
Hatch odds: Chdwa 8-13 Covent>y4-1 Draw 12-5 
Maraas M D Read (Btontoghairt 


Gunniajgsson 
Falrc lough 
Cam . 
Phillips 
Beardsley 
Johansen 



Dc Qoay 
Lsboeuf 
Dubarry 
La Saux 
Dl Matfiac 


Zola 

Vlain 

Kharine 
Hitchcock 
Clarke 
Lambourde 
P Hughes 


Monte 

GranvfUe 

Crittenden 

Gum 

Newton 

Ntcholte 

Flo 


kojnrod Babayaro (toe. January 311, Myras (hamstihg, January 31). Poyrt flows 
fcpm ante, August! 

Sospandad Sinclair Second ol two) 


Coventry 


Hodman 

Shaw 

ND&son 

Burrows 

Williams 

Breen 

Dublin 


Huckorby 

Whelan 

Tetfer 

Sottvedt 

Moldovan 

Johansen 

Salako 


Boland 
Ducros 
Haworth 
Ogrizovlc 
Gavin Strachan 


DetetMlfenB 

tajnrad McAEstar (knee. Januay 31). DaBh (Knw. Fabnasy 7) 
Soapandad Hal {Rtet of two). Boatane (cna malcM 


Crystal Palace vEverton 


Perfay County vBiacfcfeum Rovers 


last Itwe Ciyatal Pataca DlDDft Evenon ODWUW 
Hatch oddaa Crystal Palace 6-S Evarton 15-8 Draw 9-4 
Raters*: G P Barber (Pyriord) 


t Itee: Derby DODWL Btackbun WWWDO 

idi odda: Dertv 1 1 -8 BhiMtoffl 13-6 Daw 1 1 -6 

ncSMfTHnd 


Crystal Palace 



Lkdghan 

Cordon 

Rodger 

Beat 


Nash 

Dyer 

Burton 

FuBarton 

Smith 

Gbity 

Embten 


Quinn 

BoxaU 

Thomson 

Lombardo 

Padovano 




Stbnac 
C Powetf 


Wancto ope Sofe 
Laursen Yates 

Daffly Burton 

WiBams Koztuk 

Hunt Houtt 

Carbon 


Liverpool v Wimbledon 


Last tares U*wpool LWWWW: Wntotadon LVAJOL 
Hakcb odds; Liverpool 4-7 Wimbledon 9-2 ftaw 12-5 
HcHara c MJ DBodanham {Fenlng- Wag Sussed 

Liverpool Babb Oen 


Babb Owen 

Ha rkn ese Fowler 


h^wwd swpoariey (grato. January 2^.^ Tuna prolcan lag. Fabruaiy 2Q, Wartwra* 
Oarohen Wfl. Aprt 4] 

Saapanrtad None . — • 

C v er ton Myfare Farrefty Thomsen 

. Thomas fe g irni Oster 

Dmw. Ma d ar Gerrard . 

Baft Cadamarteri Ward 

JK5gL BlUc - Short Phetoi 

qsgSgsP Grant Barmby WBffamson 

Tiler Ball Speed 

Domu Want WHanaoB hannMxff. Spaed (uMd 

tainted Parttoon {knee, AugioO 
Susaaodad None 


I Vbn dar Laan (anhfcv Januay 24) 

•dad D Powol (Brat or two). Erateo (Bett of two). Cub (tad id tvn| 


hggZgU McAteer James 

Redknapp Kvarme 
Leeohsrdaen Berger 

bdured Wrtgte (back, Januay 31) 


Bfomebye 

Carragher 

Jones 

Rtedte 

Ruddock 

Murphy 


% y 1 


Hendry 

Rfpfoy 


Pedersen 

Petite 

Broomes 

Croft 

Thomas 

Beadle 


h#awd Bobtoen Januay 17), Damn Oaack. Januay 24). Han (broken mil 


WfanMedon SuIBtfan Sodnkken C Hurras 

eggB l damkigham Ml Kugbes Casllecflne 

BlaoktareB Earfe Jones 

Perry Cort Clarke 

wESrigLy Thatcher Heald tedium 

Kimble Jupp 

AnBey Fear 

DoobUid None kdwed Qayte Oarratang, January 17), Boku (tog. Jawary 17). BteM 
(stmddBr. January 24), Thstcfaer janlde Sgamentt, March HJ. Soodman (Knee, Mach 
2Q. McMSmr RcMHk, April d 
Sucpemfad None 


Manchester United vTbttenhani Hotspur 


Sheffield ¥fod v Newcastle United 


West Ham United v Barnsley 


Rater— :PEAH» cMRk«0 

Manchester United So hmeie faol SLdHaahiau . Ba^ 

® Punster Johimeo GJrte 

Beekfiam Cole Medar 

Schotaa Pffklngton 

a HevfOe Butt Clegg 

trwtn Soto^aa- Thomley 




Lj 


SmumS p North Imeond of 


TotteohJwn 



Baantsen Berti Ctemenca 

Car DombtQuBz Brown 

Campbell KUnmnami 

Vega staiton . Mahom 

WHsod Mabbutt Howells 

GaUmwo o d Fox Edinburgh 


A«Jarttnfiybln. Fabn^V 14). Amsowg Hoot. rewu«y 


Andarton&oh- Fabnd«y 
tuap—dad None 


LaHttacrSMOeU Wad WUBft Nawoa«e OOUJ. 

Hatch odds Sheffldd Wadi l-ONaocaUfa 1M ft— 11^ 

. Ha tew: PR 3 m» (Harrow) 

Shotnotd Wed Pr aaama n Carbone Hyde 

Nolan DiCanio Nfcol 

Pembrtdge idontanm Stetanoyic 
M ae ta o m e Booth Briscoe 

Walter ’ Clarke Oakes 

Atherton Humphreys 

Rudi MagUton 

a— Nona 

dVMm^torn (ta— . Januay 


Malop Given Plstone 

Watsoa Hughes GBIeapte 

Bereetord Hamaton Asprfifa 

Pea co ck Tomasson Pearoe 

Warner Ketsbaia Howoy 

Lae Rush Barton 


Do—tftd Ptataw HUi. Bte^ fcfead lafl). AapiOo grab). Paatco tmftta* Hovey 

(ertl). Satan Oia n ab lng) 

tojaad Shaaar (pnMa. January 2S 

Sb—dad Afiwt taoond oTtwoL BPW teeend «d taal 


Laat Oaos Watt Han LWLWW; Bamsiay LDLtiw 
Hatek odda West Ham 4-7 Bamstoy&-2 Drew 12-5 
Itkter— : NS toy (SorthorpeJ 


I Wlast Ham 


Impey 

Moncur 

Bishop 

Dowie 

AJves 

Lararttfls 


talorad MMopte (knee, Janaeiy 24), Wtsen (grain. Jenny 2d. Hafl Pool Match 28). 



Forrest Barfcovfc 

Breaeker Hartson 

U« t s worth Abou 

Pearce Lama 

F er di nand Potts 

Lampard Rowland 


Lomas Jwt c* Dm) 


Newcastle 


Barnsley 






Sheridan 

Appleby 

StalrtBlt 

fledf e ara 


Tinkler 

Barnard 

WHd 


Hristov 

Marketed 

Hendrte 


Krtzan 
Liddell 
M Bullock 
Bo3antic 
Thompson 


Player in the frame 


Nicola Berti 

The former Italy 
midfielder is expected 
to make his debut for 
Tottenham at Old 
Trafford this afternoon 
following his free 
transfer from 
Internationale 



Probable starters in bold; contenders, probable substitutes and other 
squad members In BghL 


teund Dwta tea, Januay 24 . A Btflock te»o- January 24) 
•a— —dad Moaaa (Rrat o) two). DeZeeuw (Srjt ot two) 



P 

W 

_D_ 

_L_ 

F 

A 

W 

_D_ 

Jj. 

_F_ 

A 

QD 

Pis 

Man Utd 

21 

9 

1 

O 

30 

4 

5 

3 

3 

ID 

12 

33 

46 

Kackbur. 

21 

7 

3 

1 

26 

12 

4 

5 

1 

13 

9 

17 

41 

Chelsea 

21 

6 

2 

1 

17 

7 

6 

1 

5 

29 

14 

25 

30 

Liverpool 

20 

7 

0 

3 

23 

10 

4 

4 

2 

13 

9 

17 

37 

Leeds 

21 

5 

3 

3 

16 

12 

5 

2 

3 

14 

11 

7 

35 

Arsenal 

20 

6 

2 

2 

21 

6 

3 

5 

2 

14 

IS 

12 

34 

Derby 

21 

7 

3 

0 

20 

5 

2 

2 

7 

14 

23 

6 

32 

west Ham 

£1 

8 

0 

1 

IB 

6 

2 

1 

9 

10 

26 

-4 

31 

Leicester 

21 

3 

6 

3 

13 

11 

4 

1 

4 

12 

10 

4 

26 

Aston VOa 

21 

5 

2 

3 

16 

14 

2 

3 

6 

9 

13 

•2 
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Newcastle 

20 

5 

3 

4 

13 

13 

2 

2 

4 

8 

12 

-4 

26 

Wimbledon 

20 

3 

2 

6 

12 

16 

3 

4 

2 

B 

8 

-3 
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Southampton 

21 

6 

1 

4 

18 

14 

1 

2 

7 

7 

16 

-5 

24 

Coventry 

21 

4 

6 

1 

17 

12 

1 

2 

7 

3 

16 

-8 

23 

Crystal Paaca 

21 

0 

4 

5 

Q 

15 

5 

4 

3 

14 

13 

*8 

23 

Shaft Wed 

21 

5 

2 

4 

18 

17 

1 

3 

6 

14 

27 

-12 

23 

Bolton 

21 

3 

6 

1 

9 

7 

1 

3 

7 

10 

26 

-14 
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Everton 

21 

4 

2 

4 

14 

15 

1 

3 

7 

8 

16 

-11 

20 

Tottenham 

21 

4 

3 

4 

12 

15 

1 

2 

7 

7 

22 

-18 

20 

Barnsley 

21 

3 

2 

5 

11 

20 

2 

1 

8 

8 

31 

-32 

18 
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Centre of 
attention 

Guscott back 
in the thick of it 
for England 

20 



Keeping 

watch 

James feels 
the heat at 
Liverpool 

22 
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Last of the great amateurs bows to another will 


Carling times 
exit to stop 
new ruck 
at The Stoop 


Robert Armstrong says the former 
England captain’s departure may help 
rescue Harlequins from troubled waters 


W ILL CARLING'S 
announcement 
of his retire- 
ment yesterday 
was accompa- 
nied with predictable good 
wishes from Harlequins but 
the club may be relieved that 
the former England captain's 
exit has prevented another 
damaging power-struggle at 
The Stoop. 

It was no secret that Car- 
ling sought preferential treat- 
ment from Harlequins' direc- 
tor of rugby Andy Keast, at 83 
the youngest coach in the Pre- 
miership. That would have 
undermined Beast's author- 
ity among the other players 
Just as the authority of 
Keasfs predecessor Dick Best 
was challenged, forcing the 
former England coach out of 
the dub at the end of last 
season. 

In his capacity as England 
captain Carling was heavily 
involved in selection and the 
choice of tactics, yet he in- 
variably played a more mod- 
est role with Harlequins, for 
whom he usually managed 
only 12 to IS games a season 
during 10 years at the club. 

Matters came to a head 
with Keast when Carling ex- 
pected to remain in the first 
team despite missing training 
for domestic reasons. Then- 
relationship was further 
soured by Carling’s dissatis- 
faction over tactics, espe- 
cially when he was substi- 
tuted during the recent win 
over London Irish. 

Harlequins, having dropped 
him from the first team last 
month, were unwilling to 
loan Carling out to a Premier- 
ship rival and the prospect of 
dropping down to the lower 
divisions held scant appeal 
for a player who has led Eng- 
land to three Grand Slams. 
The likelihood of Carling ful- 
filling his contract once his 
broken hand had mended 
were limited, given the break- 
down that occurred between 
player and coach. 

The centre, who captained 
his country 59 times, said: 
'* Retirement from the game is 
a big wrench but it's the right 
decision for me." 


His club Harlequins said: 
"We are saddened but not sur- 
prised by Will’s decision to 
retire. His has been a brilliant 
career at the highest level and 
be has been a wonderful ser- 
vant both to rugby and to 
Harlequins.” 

Though the 32-year-old is 
only halfway through his 
three-year contract, worth 
£125,000. Harlequins have 
agreed to grant him a testimo- 
nial which cp nid earn him an- 
other £100,000 in recognition 
of his service at The Stoop. 

It has taken Carling almost 
a week's soul-searching to 
conclude that the Hmp is right 
to hang up his boots but few 
other options were available 
to him once he had come into 


It was no 
secret that 
Carling sought 
preferential 
treatment from 
the director 
of rugby 
Andy Keast 



David Lacey 


No time for 
the referee’s 
indecision 
to be final 

C UP football appeals to 
the fans' sense of melo- 
drama. All can be won 
or lost in an instant Luck 
plays a big part; so does the 
referee. 

This week controversial ref- 
ereeing decisions altered the 
course of ties in each of the 
two main domestic cup compe- 
titions. Neither was intrinsl- 


confUct with the determined 
Keast. 

‘Tve spent the last week 
considering this decision. Al- 
though Fve been flattered by 
tiie interest: of other clubs, 
Quins is my club and I've al- 
ways said I would end my 
playing days here." Carling 
said. 

‘Tm genuinely sorry the 
relationships had become 
strained of late and I wish all 
at the dub, including, of 
course, Andy Keast and my 
fellow players, all the very 
best for tbe rest of the 
season." 

Keast said diplomatically: 
‘1 have the greatest respect 
for Will as a player and, al- 
though things have not 
worked out as we would have 
liked over the last few 


cally wrong according to the 
laws of the game but both, it 
could be argued, were unwise. 

At the end of Sunday’s goal- 
less and largely soulless FA 
Cup encounter between Wim- 
bledon and Wrexham at Sel- 
hurst Park the referee. Steve 
Dunn, was approached by 
what appeared to be an agi- 
tated Teletubby . This was Joe 
Kinnear. the rotund, bobble- 
hatted Wimbledon manager. 
who was angry because Dunn 
had blown the final whistle 
after Neil Ardley had taken a 
comer but before Marcus 
Gayle had headed the ball into 
the Wrexham net 

Most of Kinnear' s com- 
plaints about referees are un- 
justified but on this occasion 
he had a point If Dunn's stop- 
watch indicated that time 
would be up the moment Ard- 
ley took the kick it would have 
been prudent to end the game 
before the corner had been 
tafcwn. But if Dunn did tell the 
Wimb ledon players that there 
were still two minutes to go. 
then he blew the final whistle 
prematurely. 

An extract from the official 
Fife report on the 1976 World 


months, there's no doubt his 
departure wifi be a great loss 
to the squad.” 

Carling would be the first to 
admit he has never been the 
life and soul of the dressing 
room but bis achievements 
with England, which also in- 
cluded a World Cup final ap- 
pearance. have rightly earned 
him Immense respect among 
fellow players at The Stoop. 

Difficulties over his respon- 
sibilities as a Harlequins pro- 
fessional inevitably arose 
when he quit international 
rugby last March and tried to 
give his rugby career fresh 
impetus in club competitions. 

Harlequins have remained 
perennial under-achievers be- 
cause they have too many 
high-profile players like Car- 
ling wbo tend to use the dub 
as somewhere to keep ticking 
over while they pursue lucra- 
tive international careers. 
This season Carling, despite 
being free of England duties, 
has played only 11 games for 
Q uins , although hampered by 
injuries. 

Notwithstanding his Harle- 
quins and En gland creden- 
tials, the somewhat Intro- 
verted Carling has never 
become a bona fide member of 
the En glish rugby establish- 
ment shunning Rugby Foot- 
ball Union office and commit- 
tees and focusing instead an 
his business and television 
career. 

In rugby terms Harlequins 
had become his only forum 
for self-expression as player 
and leader, yet the narrow 
contraltos of professionalism 
held only limited appeal for 
someone who had come to 
regard rugby as a part-time 
occupation. 

Given Carling's well-docu- 
mented brushes with contro- 
versy — all the way from old 
farts to Diana, Princess of 
Wales — Keast a former 
Natal coach with more steel 
in his make-up than his 
friendly demeanour suggests, 
may well feel he can for the 
first time steer Harlequins 
into calmer waters. 

Having finally burned his 
boats, Carling can set about 
satisfying his desire for 
meaningful control in board- 
rooms and TV studios instead 
of a jockstrap environment 
Truly he was the last of the 
great amateur players. 




home tie 


Anger ova - ticket rise 
mars non-League 
side’s day, writes 

Martin Thorpe 

T HE sanctity of the FA 
Cup was preserved 
yesterday when the 
Football Association 
backed Stevenage Borough’s 
right to {day their fourth- 
round tie at home, despite ob- 
ject ions from Newcastle 
United, who wanted the game 
switched to St James* Park. 

But as both sides sought to 
draw a veil over that un- 
seemly row, a fresh dispute 
erupted over Stevenage's plan 
to raise ticket prices for the 
match on Jhnuary 25. some by 
400 per reto - 
A three-man FA committee 
turned down Newcastle's ap- 
peal over the safety of the 
non-league stadium and ruled 
that safety experts had been 
right to give the ground and 
the temporary seating, 
planned to Increase the 
capacity, the all-dear. 

"We always rely on the 
safety authorities and both 
they and the police are happy 
for the game to go ahead and 
therefore so are we," said the 
PA spokesman Stove Double. 

Since the draw was made, 
the safely dispute had seen 
Stevenage accuse Newcastle 
of “big brother” tactics, while 
the United manager Kenny 
Dalglish reportedly phoned 
Stevenage’s chairman Victor 
Green to deny he was “run- 
ning scared” of playing at 
Broadhall Way and said he 
would play tbe non-league 
side anywhere, “even Hack- 
ney Marshes". 

Newcastle insisted that the 
ground was too small to host 
the televised tie, wife Dal- 
glish particularly worried 
about fee safety of fens given 
his experience of HlQsbor- 
oagh and Heysel. 

But Newcastle promised to 
abide by the FA's decision, 
wife Dalglish insisting: “All 
we wanted to establish was 
who takes responsibility it 
heaven forbid, something 
goes wrong.” 

Green , offered the hand of 
reconciliation by asserting: 
"Relations between the two 
clubs are very good and will 


continue to Improve." That 
however. Is doubtfol Yester- 
day Dalglish was back on the 
warpath, criticising Steven- 
age's plan to raise ticket 
prices. If Implemented. New- 
castle fens will have to pay 
£30 to sit in a temporary 
stand. Dalglish's response 
was typically acid. “It’s no 
discount warehouse, is It?" he 
-said. "The. ticket prices are 
going to be a shock. That’s 
notright" 

Stevenage set a £23 top limit 
for the second-round game 
with Cambridge, but a New- 
castle spokesman said: “It 
seems that Stevenage are now 
spreading the cost for the 
work on the new seating in 
tbe direction of the fens.” 

Green defended the rises by 
saying they would help pre- 
vent a black market for the 
3,000 tickets. "If tickets ore 
going to be sold for seven or 
eight pounds." he said, "then 
perhaps they are easily going 
to be purchased by Newcastle 
supporters who will get In the 
wrong end of the stadium. 
Pricing is a great deterrent 
for that.” 

However, he also admitted 
a financial motive. "We are 
stm running a business.” he 
said. “We believe we are en- 
titled to take advantage from 
all that is happening.” 

The club’s manager Paul 
Fairclough agreed. “We are 


of class players on this 
pitch and I think the prices 
will reflect that," he said. 
“Supporters say they would 
pay anything to see the game 
played here. They obviously 
want the dub to be secure.” A 
final decision on prices will 
be made next week. 

• Dalglish was given an unfe- 
miiiflr vote to confidence by 
the Newcastle chairman Fred- 
die Shepherd yesterday after 
fans voiced their concern 
oyer his stance on Stevenage, 
his failure to sign a successful 
striker and the team’s record 
of only one win la nine 
games. “Kenny is the right 
man for fee Job,” said Shep- 
herd. “A lot to the criticism to 
him is unfair. There is money 
to spend and he’s burning fee 
midnight oil trying to bring 
the right players to Newcas- 
tle. But he only wants fee 
best I understand the fens' 
frustration, but I ask them to 
stick wife us." 


More rugby, page SO 


Cup, when a similar Incident 
occurred, supports this line to 
argument “There are views 
tha t, the game should be coven- 
iently and tactically ended as 
fee ball goes out to play, even 

thou gh this in sli ghtly hefinre 

the end of fee game, or feat the 
game should be extended to 
see the outcome of Immediate 
play after fee restart.” 

In that Instance the referee 
concerned was Clive Thomas, 
whose final whistle in Mar Del 
Plata arrived a fraction to a 
second before Zico headed in 
from a corner and denied 
Brazil a 2-1 victory over 
Sweden. The Brazilians went 
nuts to course, but the game 
had entered stoppage time, it 
was the last offeree succes- 
sive comers and seconds had 
been wasted getting the kick- 
er to put the ball in fee arc. 

FIFA appeared sympathetic 
to the referee, noting feat 
“some defenders had stopped 
playing on hearing fee whistle 
and before fee ban entered the 
goal". Later, however, 

Thomas revealed feat the 
following day a World Cup 

nfflfHfll had ftnlri him hp 

have awaited the outcome to 


Paid Hayward, the 
Guardian’s chief 
sports writer, was 
last roght voted 
Sports Journalist of 
the Year on Sky 
Sports’ Hold the Back 
Page. The accolade 
was decided by a poll 
among his fellow 
sports journalists. 


the corner before ending the 
match, adding that he would ' 
not be given another game in 
the tournament 

Thomas, a good referee with 
a showman's tendencies, a 
cross between Solomon and 
Cecil B De Mille, declared this 
week that he bad been waiting 
20 years for another match to 

be ended in g iraflar rimi n> - 
stances. It did nothing , how- 
ever, to alter the view feat 
both controversies could have 
been avoided with a little com- 
mon sense. 

ARLY in fee 1070 World 
Cup finals El Salvador 
were holding the host 
nation, Mexico, 0-0 in the 
Aztec Stadium. The first half 
was in stoppage time when fee 
ball ran into touch in the Mex- 
ican half and fee linesman sig- 
nalled a throw to EL Salvador, 
who moved upfield. But the ' 
Egyptian referee, Aly Kandil, 
awarded a free-kick to Mexico, 
who took it quickly and.' . 
scored. 

In protest El Salvador 
refused to restart The referee 
had to retrieve the ball from 
the net and bring it back to the 



centre spot When he insisted 
they kick offBL Salvador 
hoofed the ball into the crowd 
and by then ft was half-time. 
Mexico eventually won 4-0. ' 

While Kandil had been, en- 
titled to overrule fee linesman 
he was guffly to bad referee- 
ing In that the decision had 
not been made clear to both 
teams. Middlesbrough's win- 
ning goal at the end to Tues- 
day's Coca-Cote Cup quarter- 
final at Reading ftdlo wed 
similar confusion. 

There bad been a multi- 
player fracas in the centre cir- 
cle, following which the refer- 
ee, George Cain, appeared to 
award Reading a free-kick. 

But thekick was then awarded 
to Boro, taken swiftly, and led 
to Craig Hignett soaring; It 
was another case of the refer- 
ee’s Indecision being final. 

When Kandil nafereeda 
match at Ayresome Park dur- 
ing the 1966 World Cup-finals 
he emerged fi- rnn Ms rTncarw^ ' 
Sparks in Middlesbrough as* 
confirmed sockaholin Thirty- 
two years on and Boro have 

profited from a decision with a 
hole inti. For Cain read . . 
Kandflin fee wind. 


o 


‘Michael Winner occupies an odd place in our national 
life. All those films and yet he’s more renowned for his 
opinions — thundering forth froni Winner’s Dinners. . .’ 

Sabine Durrant 
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A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O. Box 14641, London, EClR 3JX, 
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and whiners in the Guardian on Monday January 19. 
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Set by Burrthome 

Across 


*T The vale of Oahu (5) ' 

4 He produced cycles for 
mobs© butchers...® 

8 . . . of which Peter the 
Painter, enduring onestray 
bearing, Is requiring energy 
(3.11) 

10 Listener encouaged to take 
another shiHing{8) 

11 Spit and polish originating 


C PutAahad toy Guadan Nawapapara 
Ltadjd m mkartigdon (toSLSSn 
ECffl 3GR, and at l£M Doormat*. 


in one man (6) 

12 I’m brief and to tin point: no 

I'm notl (9) 

IS Thus Cyrano Inched ahead? 
(5) 

17 Destroying angels are 
recruiting good time soldier 

( 5 ) - 

18 Note splendid Chmoh 
House group ere backing 
onek entry with wfr» and 
spirit licence (9) 

19,21 4 30055*8 CyCte 


negotiating Ml cones hell- 
run (6,8) 

24 This makes 4 across's cycle 
school decline new Ganges 
'model (14) 

25 it ripens apples, yet Helen 
failed to grasp it (8) 

28 Start playing jazz, hot with 
two objects (3,2) 

Down 


1 Shakespeare's best 

" beloved Laertes? Field 
another! (5-7) 

2 Ovadde's vessel? (6.3) 

3 Prospered aide sounds 
something of a dish (5) 

4 Paid in full (9) 

5 Hopping mad body- 
snatcher? (4) 

6 A tip for the porter (4-5) 

7 Mantras taken from this cuit 
figure (5) 

9 Post-match occasion 
ending with, DG, 
reconciliation (7,5) 

13 Boiled rice and mint 
combined by a scribe of the 
Hindu Kush (4,5) 

14 A gift of Demosthenes, in a 
manner to speaking (9) 

1 6 So, if you want the joint 
done to a turn... (4.5) 

20 Hoftywood writer who 
reformed the church (S) 

22 An adherent of natural 
healing (5) 

23 This queen's supporters 
bowed (4) 
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